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S the greatest of all revolutions in history draws to a 
close it becomes plainer than ever before that the 
peoples of Great Britain and the United States are be- 
ing placed under bond to work together for the common 
good. It is not so much a question of whether these peoples 
are better than others, as that by a sort of historic evolu- 
tion they have become identified with the same great ideals. 
They have learned through centuries of struggle and blood- 
shed how to govern themselves with less of convulsive change 
than others; they have grown in numbers and spread over 
the earth until they are perhaps twice as numerous as any 
of the other Western races; they have become more demo- 
cratic than any of the others; and they give promise of 
becoming Christian and humane in their dealing with the 
backward peoples of the earth. 

I put it thus, not because I wish to disparage the French 
or even the Germans as races, but because the facts seem to 
me incontrovertible. The English-speaking peoples have 
undoubtedly the responsibility in the future of leading the 
rest of mankind, and they have shown that their ways are 
more peaceful than those of their greatest rivals. And there 
can be no doubt that the world means to get on in the 
future without wars. If men can only learn to govern 
themselves, the ideal is almost certain to be realized. 
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| Govern themselves! That is a very simple thing to 
conceive. Its realization has been the greatest task of all 
history. Peoples begin simply. They, as a rule, govern 
themselves rudely and simply. But progress comes and 
progress means increased wealth and more cultivated men. 
But wealthy and cultivated men oppose the democracy and 
equality of primitive society. Thus a law of progress seems 
to posit a struggle between the more and the less successful 
groups over the division of the fruits of the common toil. 
The well-to-do set themselves up to govern the rest either 
by sheer force, as in Germany, or by carefully contrived laws, 
as has been the case in the United States. 

But this gcvernment of the so-called better classes, the 
wealthy and the educated, has for centuries been disputed 
and frequently overturned in Anglo-Saxon countries. In 
England kings have had their heads chopped off; they have 
been banished again and again; and great and arbitrary 
ministers have paid similar penalties. In almost all of 
these encounters, it was a struggle of common men to get 
control of affairs, lay and collect the common taxes, and 
regulate their economic life so that poor men might have a 
better chance. It is significant that Germans have not be- 
headed their kings, nor driven their ministers to the gallows. 
Even in the great religious Reformation, they submitted 
their consciences to temporal princes, arbitrary and disso- 
lute princes. They later submitted without murmur to 
the cajolery and downright deceptions of Bismarck, their 
greatest ruler. Americans and Englishmen have never 
submitted thus—they have been a most factious and dis- 
respectful race; they have always been in the midst of 
stirring reform or safe and sane reactions. 

At the present time English-speaking peoples are engaged 
in one of their great democratic revivals. Their unending 
struggle for more of human equality is now at its very 
climax; and conversely their conservative groups, who can- 


not help thinking themselves better than others, are on the 
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retrograde. It was in one of these bitter conflicts of 
social and economic classes that our American Revolution 
was set up; it was in a great world conflict of the same 
character that Englishmen and Americans forgot the war of 
1776 and stood in France side by side fighting as never 
Englishmen or Americans fought before. 

But we have not been very close to each other. Some- 
how we have learned to irritate each other. An Englishman 
has a very absurd accent which seems to have been assumed, 
since the great Shakespeare taught us our common speech, 
just to cross the American. Then Englishmen have a 
swaggering gait that spells self-satisfaction, and Americans 
do not like to see even their cousins too well satisfied. And 
Englishmen love lords and bishops with an ardor and affec- 
tion which Americans cannot understand. We do not see 
that our speech, albeit wonderfully like that of Queen 
Elizabeth, sounds new and raw to their ears; that our 
ready-made clothes look very absurd to them; and that our 
bosses and industrial autocrats are in quite as bad taste as 
their church dignitaries. These may seem to be very 
insignificant things. They are in fact very real obstacles 
to a good fellowship. 

We did not break our friendly ties in 1776 about these 
things, but having broken them, they are bars to the best 
of understanding. What we really fought about in 1776 
was a vital matter, quite as vital to the English as to our- 
selves. It must indeed be a stubborn Englishman who does 
not to-day recognize that Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams 
were better Britons than Lord North or any of the party of 
the king’s friends. We do not understand the long quarrel 
about the stamp tax, the writs of assistance, and the precious 
tea, if we do not see that there had arisen in England, mainly 
in London, an oligarchy of wealthy traders who had man- 
aged to get within their grasp practically all the powers of 
the British commonwealth. The directors of the India and 
the fur companies—merchant princes and owners of the 
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vast fleets that carried the commerce of the world—were as 
much the enemies of the British people as they were of the 
Southern tobacco growers or the New England rum traders. 

It was against this and not against the ancient and be- 
loved constitution that the Americans fought. On this side 
of the Atlantic, wealth was far more equitably distributed; 
every man who would might acquire property enough to 
vote, and representation was not wholly unequal. In the 
wilderness of North America, the principles of the British 
constitution prevailed, and it was to preserve the ancient 
and substantial equality of met#that Sam Adams and Frank- 
lin and Jefferson led the way to war. The best men in 
England saw that the colonists were fighting for the best 
interests of the British people, although neither Burke, nor 
Camden, nor Chatham had any zeal for or faith in that 
democracy which nerved the arms of the Americans. This 
was, as I have said, the point of the greatest divergence in 
Anglo-Saxon history; and it proved to be a momentous 
period in world history. Perhaps American democrats did 
as much for the English-speaking peoples of the world in 
that cruel war of revolution as British swords and ships 
a little later did for the world in breaking the power of 
Napoleon. 

Then came the great French emperor, who set up his uni- 
versal monarchy, subjugating most of continental Europe. 
England alone resisted. It was not a democratic England, 
but that oligarchy against which Americans had gone to war. 
Yet there was a heroic struggle which lasted almost a quarter 
of a century. Americans could not distinguish between 
Napoleon and the French people for many years. And 
when at last in 1812, Napoleon drew the whole civilized 
world into the war, the Americans chose the side of autoc- 
racy and once more fought their British cousins. It was 
that second war which embittered the minds of liberal 
Englishmen, which wrote upon the pages of British school 
books the belittling accounts of the unregenerate colonists. 
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And it was this selfsame second war with England which 
gave Americans that abiding conviction that the mother 
country could never forgive or forget, that marred so many 
pages of their history with bitter stories of English hostility. 
Perhaps it was in the nature of things that the two countries 
must distrust each other for a century; perhaps the two 
peoples had bad consciences and so could not sit peaceably 
together at any council table. Only the coming of a second 
great European autocracy has sufficed to erase from Anglo- 
Saxon minds the bitterness of these recollections. 

England moves slowly. Brom 1812 to 1846 when a reac- 
tionary statesman secured the adoption of a liberal trade 
policy, England gradually approached that democracy with 
which Americans had begun in 1776. Perhaps the two 
countries would yet approach a common platform of things. 
But as ill luck would have it, just as England in her cautious 
way rediscovered democracy, the dominant party in the 
United States veered round to conservatism and that very 
kind of oligarchy that had domineered Britain in 1776. 
When the ideas of Jefferson and the bones of Tom Paine 
became interesting to masses of Englishmen, American 
leaders pooh-poohed Jefferson and disowned Paine. When 
John Bright and Richard Cobden were regenerating England 
and teaching men anew the doctrine of equality and the 
simple Christian life, Americans were painfully learning 
from courts and lawyers and great divines that men are not 
created equal, that privilege and prescriptive rights are the 
criteria of civilization and the only guarantee of safety. 

As if such misunderstandings were not enough, when we 
on this side set up Abraham Lincoln and endeavored in a 
long and trying war to get back to first principles, the 
English on their side set up Palmerston and poked fun at 
American democracy. Great men like Carlyle poured 
unmerciful ridicule upon a people that had done little else 
in the world than reproduce its kind in disreputable and ill- 
kempt hordes. And on our side, when the ordeal of civil 
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war was over, our greatest democrat according to English 
views—Charles Sumner—suddenly turned upon his British 
friends and demanded the immediate annexation of 
Canada in satisfaction for the damages suffered by Ameri- 
can commerce on account of British sympathy with the 
Confederacy. 

As the years passed and Gladstone taught England afresh 
the principles of democracy and that country approached 
the position and the faith of the Americans of 1776, the 
Americans entered upon their long apostasy to democracy. 
From 1866 to 1896, merchartts, manufacturers, railway 
builders, and bankers gradually seized the vital powers of 
government in the United States and directed public policies 
in the same spirit and for the same purposes that animated 
the British merchants and shipowners of Lord North’s day. 
When Gladstone shuddered at the raw and materialistic rule 
of Bismarck in Germany, our statesmen shouted approval 
of that ruthless foe of democracy. 

Would the sundered brethren of the same great household 
never forget their differences and turn their faces at the 
same time towards the natural and proper goal? It seemed 
not. We almost closed our markets by protective tariffs 
to English goods. And we drove our Monroe Doctrine to 
extremes. England encouraged and stimulated ill feeling 
in South America against the “grasping Yankees,” and 
Yankees responded in the same manner towards selfish and 
“crafty Britons.” 

When the long years of purposed and unpurposed ex- 
ploitation of the people of the United States brought things 
to a crisis in 1893-95 and when President Cleveland could 
discover no other way of escape from a political dilemma, he 
found a long-standing dispute between England and Vene- 
zuela unsettled. Secretary Olney laid down the law to Lord 
Salisbury, the prime minister of Great Britain; the United 
States was “sovereign on both American continents, her 
fiat was law.” Lord Salisbury and all England felt the danger 
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tobe great. The two peoples rattled their swords and made 
angry gesticulations across the Atlantic. The slightest slip 
must have plunged us into war, and such a war! 

Four years later when the same reactionary British gov- 
ernment permitted the outbreak of the Boer war, American 
opinion was hotly anti-English, in large measure because 
the London authorities were so hopelessly and blindly 
autocratic. Americans have never got on well with a Tory 
British ministry, not even when reactionary men were in 
office in Washington. Yet, under the same Tory influences 
in England were the beginnings of the present cordial 
relations between the two countries firmly laid. Although 
Salisbury had nothing but contempt for whatever democ- 
racy we were then able to maintain, he heartily approved 
our war with Spain, and British influence pushed President 
McKinley forward in his first steps in imperialism. English 
Liberals as well as Tories seemed glad to have the United 
States publicly disavow the principles of their great declara- 
tion of 1776. 

But when we were fairly embarked upon that dangerous 
sea of imperialism, the British were backsliding from their 
stiff aristocratic position. As luck would have it they 
turned democratic as we fell in love with the opposite ideal. 
When Lloyd George rose to undisputed leadership in Eng- 
land and began to democratize the island root and branch, 
we were just entering upon that last lap of financial domina- 
tion which played havoc with politicians who endeavored 
to stir in men again the ideals of Jefferson and Lincoln. 
Some of our leaders feared the consequences of British 
democracy; and British democrats wondered if we should 
ever again get upon the same platform with them, and unite 
our two democratic influences in the world for better or for 
worse. 

But we were slowly awakening from our long slumber. 
The great apostasy of 1866 was reaching its end; Americans, 
like Englishmen, began to see in 1912 that political democ- 
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racy without economic democracy was afarce. In that year, 
as if by one single bound, we made the great change and 
put another man of Lincoln’s mind in office. While Lloyd 
George broke the power of the ancient House of Lords, 
Woodrow Wilson broke the power of our financial autocracy. 
Old and ungenerous tariff laws were lowered. We kept the 
faith on the Panama Canal tolls question; and we held all 
the greedy elements of the financial world off poor Mexico. 

For once there were democratic régimes in London and 
Washington at one and the same time. The Declaration 
of Independence ceased to read badly in London; Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln became heroes that might be named in 
polite British society. Still, there were the histories that 
the children of the two peoples must read. They exagger- 
ated the bad points in American character to British children; 
they taught American boys and girls that the tyranny of 
the English people was the cause of the wars of the two 
countries. What children learn in early years is difficult 
to eradicate, the more so when we know that most men never 
have the time in later years to read and re-estimate the 
stories they learn in childhood. 

Before American democracy got on its feet after the long 
era of backsliding and when conservative England was 
making its clumsy bows to us during the Spanish war, the 
Germans began their great propaganda. Its one objective 
was to widen the still unhealed breach between the two 
countries. Exchange professors came to our universities; 
they lectured all over the country; they helped and stimu- 
lated the German societies wherever they were found. 
School books were tampered with. Kultur was lauded; 
German efficiency became a slogan among us. Many of our 
men who are naturally inclined to autocratic social arrange- 
ments were captivated. Business men, especially the heads 
of great industrial concerns, wished for a similar efficiency, 
for “‘German”’ control over labor, for an imitation in this 
country of that rigid subordination of class to class which 
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made the Kaiser such a master, such a monster as recent 
history has shown him to be. 

It was not long before we found German-minded men in 
this country talking that same efficiency, boasting of autoc- 
racy and social stratification in the common language of 
the well-to-do in Europe. Darwin’s law of the survival of 
the fittest was worked to the limit; and Nietzsche’s super- 
men strutted upon our streets. We were in a good way, 
being prosperous beyond all records known to mankind, to 
fall victim to a new and heathenish god. Not only would 
Germany lead Americans and Englishmen to hate each 
other; she endeavored to make us ashamed of our old 
democratic philosophy. The will to power and the right of 
the strong to rule the weak became suspiciously popular 
slogans with us. 

But as I have shown, the older instincts were too strong. 
We regained in 1913 our ancient faith in kindly dealing, our 
love of equality among men, and the will to restore democ- 
racy to its wonted place in our life. That was the fitting 
prelude to the great war, into which we entered, not to help 
the autocrats, as in 1812, but those who deserved help and 
were determined to make the world a better place for human 
habitation. 

When Germany made her fateful plunge into Belgium, 
most Americans admired beyond all comparison the splendid 
conduct of democratic England. Young Englishmen quietly 
left the plough in the field or abandoned callings and pro- 
fessions to which they had been attached, and put on such 
armor as they could improvise. They went to the terrible 
western front, saying, “‘ Never again shall this thing happen.” 
Five million Britons offered themselves without compulsion 
to their government, one-tenth of the population volun- 
teering to fight the most perfect military machine that was 
ever shaped by man. There has, I believe, never before 
been such a demonstration of idealism and devotion to one’s 
country. No autocracy has ever given mankind such a 
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demonstration; it was democratic, self-governing England 
making ready for desperate conflict. 

Magnificent as that was, Americans did not wholly grasp 
its meaning. Western men, all their lives accustomed to 
dislike England and to think of English lords and bishops 
rather than English men, did not understand. They, in 
common with most men everywhere, noticed too closely the 
rising prices of American products. For the moment they 
were blinded, they would not see the danger to the world 
or the heroic conduct of their kinsmen over the sea. 

It was not different in the South, where men berated 
England for the blockade of German ports which reduced 
the price of cotton. It is a fact that rising prices in the West 
delayed that understanding of the war which had to come 
before we took a part in it, and that falling prices in the 
South had a similar effect there. But Southerners, once 
broken upon the wheel of war, were slow for that reason to 
bring themselves to think of going to the aid of England. 
Thus German propaganda, high prices in the West, and low 
prices in the South tended to blind the body of our plain 
people to the essential facts in the case. 

And, as if to make a bad situation worse, England per- 
mitted huge quantities of cotton to be shipped into Germany. 
The British government feared the effect upon the South of 
a total blockade of Germany. They played for Southern 
support by letting Germany have that cotton with which 
she was able to add at least a year to successful warfare. 
Moreover, grain and meat shipments were smuggled into 
Germany long after the blockade went into effect and thus 
the Germans were immensely strengthened in their fierce 
attack upon civilization. In order to avoid irritating the 
South, England let Germany have the needful cotton; in 
order to counteract German propaganda in the West, the 
packers and others were permitted to ship immense stores 
to the German autocrats themselves. What a price to pay 
for our misunderstanding! 
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It was the business of President Wilson to educate his 
Western and Southern followers. But as ill luck would 
have it again, the East promptly demanded an early en- 
trance of the United States into the struggle. It was the 
same East which West and South had long considered as 
their exploiter—made up of bankers, railway presidents, 
and industrial magnates—which began first the cry that 
democracy was in danger. There can be no doubt that it 
was right; but the inconsistency of its urgent appeals for 
democracy seemed too glaring. 

To combat the powerful German propaganda, the British 
sent many speakers and writers, pacifists in a general way, 
but intense haters of the German system. They visited the 
big cities of the East, where articulate public opinion hardly 
needed urging. Doubtless, they thought to combat the 
German propaganda. They distrusted the President and 
his cabinet; they breathed the atmosphere of distrust into 
all the great industrial centres. This again delayed the re- 
union of British and American democracy. Possibly it 
could not have been otherwise. At any rate, the simpler- 
minded South and West did not have the gospel preached to 
them. 

Germany became their teacher. Western and Southern 
farmers knew little at the beginning of the great war of Ger- 
many or of its emperor. They looked upon all kings and 
nobles as equally bad; they were inclined to think that it 
was simply a case of “‘dog eat dog.” Even the German 
march into Belgium did not move them. Was not Belgium 
akingdom? With France there was considerable sympathy, 
but few thought that her cause was their cause. The sinking 
of the Lusitania was a blow which made them take no- 
tice. Were not the victims helpless women and children? 
Were they not going about their business? Were they not 
our own people? These questions answered themselves. 
Only some men offered the excuse that Americans had been 
warned off the ocean, that they should not enter the war 
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zone, and especially not upon British ships. To people who 
had never seen the ocean and who had never thought of the 
effect upon them of closing the Atlantic till the war should 
be over, this view seemed reasonable for a moment. 

Von Tirpitz would not let the cruelty of the Lusitania end 
German frightfulness. It was but the beginning. Every 
day after May, 1915, brought new tales of German methods. 
Edith Cavell was murdered. Prisoners were maltreated. 
Civilian populations, old and young alike, were taken into 
captivity and made to work in mines or build fortifications 
within range of French and English guns; “the sink and 
kill” submarine policy was adopted, and the United States 
was told that all its billions of trade with Europe must be 
limited to the sailing of a single ship a week. The simplest 
of men could see what this meant. There were to be no 
national rights except such as Germany might choose to 
grant. 

Common men began to think of going to war, not merely 
to break the power of Germany, but above all to make an 
end of war. Americans, like Englishmen, are naturally 
hostile to armies. For a thousand years their forebears had 
been trained to think that armies are the enemies of freedom. 
There are few things which common men in the two coun- 
tries believe more firmly than this—that a military state is 
an autocratic state. One thing which hindered the American 
move into the war was the fact that, before 1917, the East 
and its political leadership were committed to universal 
military service after as well as during the war. ‘“‘If we are 
to beat Germany by ourselves becoming like Germany, then 
we had best keep out.”” That was the thought and language 
of millions of our plain people. Once again the ardent 
friends of England and France, the men and women who 
saw that the whole world would be subjected to the German 
military system unless we hastened to their aid, delayed the 
movement for war; delayed it by insisting upon a law for 
permanent universal military service before going to war. 
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It was distressing to the true friends of the Allies to witness 
this stubborn and obstructive programme pressed in Wash- 
ington every day. If, as we must now recognize, a few 
months more had intervened before our declaration of war, 
the cause itself would have been lost or success delayed for 
years. How tangled was the whole complex situation! 

The one man in the United States who had the faith of in- 
articulate people led the way. President Wilson assumed the 
powers of an autocrat, as an American President may always 
do in time of great stress, and by astute leadership he de- 
feated the militarists and the pro-Germans at the same 
time. He made nearly all men see the calamitous situation, 
and he led directly and promptly to war—a war to make an 
end of war, a war for a league of nations and disarmament 
everywhere. There has seldom in all history been such 
masterful leadership of the varied elements of a distraught 
people as that shown by the President in 1916 and 1917. 
And as the result, came a national unity in the United States 
such as had never before been witnessed. The war was 
made a crusade for democracy. 

Immediately the war in France and England took on a 
more solemn tone. Liberals and radicals—all those forces 
of Europe which desired to establish a more human and 
brotherly system in the world at the end of the war—rallied 
to Wilson. He became more democratic himself, and he 
made the United States more democratic than she had been 
since her first great Declaration. Autocrats took to cover 
everywhere. British laborers, French socialists, and Italian 
radicals ranged themselves behind the American leader; 
Poles and Bohemians and Serbs turned their hopes, disap- 
pointed at home for hundreds of years, to the man in Wash- 
ington. 

British and American democracies joined hands, after a 
hundred years and more of quarrel and backbitings. It is 
a thing worthy of celebrating; it is perhaps the second great- 
est event that has come of the war. If the various groups 
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of the English-speaking peoples of the world unite in a 
common democratic federation, a moral union that goes to 
the core of things, we shall be able to do great and good 
things for mankind, including the German people. Let us 
not be confident, however, that the present union of the 
British and the American democracies is permanent or that 
it will continue unsupported. There are always two peoples 
in any country—those who love and have faith in the masses 
of common men and those who fear and distrust common 
men. It will not be long before the leaders of reaction will 
catch Lloyd George and Wilson in serious disagreement and 
take advantage of it. And if men who hate democracy come 
to power in either country, the democracy of the other will 
find its position difficult and quarrels must ensue. 

But my story is not complete. The two great democratic 
countries of the world are, at any rate, working together at 
this great moment. As we have seen, that has never before 
happened; but the present understanding may last long 
enough for the world to get on its feet and for the better 
elements of mankind to set up machinery and start habits 
that shall continue. If Poland, prostrate for a century and 
a half, can be set up afresh; if Bohemia, longing for freedom, 
denied since the time of John Huss, can now organize and 
put her house in order; if the Armenians, who have suffered 
for half a thousand years from autocracy, can secure their 
just rights, why may not the rest of the world take courage? 
If these things happen, as they are surely about to happen, 
it is because England and the United States have for once 
come to a good understanding and gone to war for what 
seemed to be an ideal. Has there ever been a greater mo- 
ment in history than the present? 

Great moments do not, however, last unless sustained by 
sacrifice and righteous conduct—I was about to say, Chris- 
tian conduct. The English and the Americans have more 
to do than to set up the oppressed of the earth; they have 
even to come to the aid of the oppressors and to teach them 
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a newer and better way. If Germany and Austria should 
be treated now as they deserve to be treated, if justice should 
be meted out to them, they would be subjected to the rest 
of the world for years to come; they would be compelled to 
repay France, Belgium, England, Russia, and all the rest 
for the injuries that have been done. That would be justice. 
But the consequences would fall upon the present and 
succeeding generations, upon innocent and guilty alike, 
and the burden would be too great to be borne. One gen- 
eration ought not lightly to be compelled to pay the debts 
of preceding ones; sufficient are the burdens of to-day. 
Shall the children of the fathers suffer to the third and 
fourth generations? 

It is necessary that Europeans of the present generation 
learn to respect, if not love, one another. To this end we 
must punish the Germans enough to make them ashamed, 
but not enough to make them nurse an ambition to get even. 
Great masses of men feed upon their grievances; and adver- 
sity strengthens, quite as much as prosperity weakens, the 
fibre of a people. We must not make Germany a solid bloc, 
like the solid Bohemia of the last four hundred years or the 
solid South, which has persisted against all sorts of ridicule 
and most insidious temptation till this day and which this 
day governs the North quite as completely as it did before 
Lincoln became President. 

In the month which preceded the assembling of the Paris 
Conference there were both in England and America evi- 
dences of a serious disagreement between the two countries. 
Leaders of American industry seemed peculiarly hasty to 
claim for themselves advantages in the markets of the 
world, and English commercial leaders were not averse to 
asserting their accustomed supremacy in trade. Nor were 
there wanting statements of public officials in the United 
States which seemed calculated to irritate and excite men 
whose nerves had been under strain for several hard years. 
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Moreover, the elections of the autumn in both countries 
were of a somewhat disturbing character from the standpoint 
of the improvement of British-American relations. Con- 
servatives on both sides of the water seemed to be regaining 
the ascendency. Without doubt it is chiefly the conserva- 
tives of the two countries who are concerned in economic 
advantages and national claims. Nor did these groups like 
the proposed advent of President Wilson as a member of 
the Peace Conference. They feared him, and many men 
counted wise publicly denounced the President. It was 
plain to friends of a league of nations that a serious disagree- 
ment between the two Anglo-Saxon allies would be fatal to 
any agreement except that of simple bargain and sale. 
The danger of losing the fruits of the war was real and great. 

But a better tide came. The President proved to all the 
world that his move was a wise one. Doubts and fears 
cleared up a little, and co-operation between Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Wilson was quickly made evident when the 
Conference gathered. The constitution of an effective 
league of nations is now before the world, and neither the 
American Senate nor the British Parliament is likely to re- 
ject it. We are on the eve of a new epoch if only we can 
breathe life into the new world document. 

There is still another undertaking. We have all the 
better “‘places in the sun,” we have an overwhelming popu- 
lation; and our peoples have undoubtedly the ability to 
make and keep themselves richer than other peoples. With 
advantages of climate, soil, and the strategic positions of 
commerce, we should prove a poor people indeed if we did 
not become rich. It was to dislodge us from these positions 
that Germany herself ran amuck in 1914. It is our duty to 
use these advantages and these riches as in trust. The back- 
ward peoples of the world must not be exploited by our- 
selves, either openly and violently as has been done by us 
in the past, or through the subtler processes of commerce 
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and finance. A nation cannot enslave another nation 
without itself being enslaved. Germany is our warning. 

The third and greatest task of the Anglo-Saxon race is, 
therefore, to maintain democracy first in their own regions 
and not to impose financial or other autocracy elsewhere. 
It is not so great a matter to conquer a nation as it is to rule 
one’s own spirit. Having united after a hundred and fifty 
years of quarrel and warfare, it ought not to be impossible to 
remain united even after the great occasion that has united 
us. We are the beneficiaries of hundreds of years of expe- 
rience in self-government; we know or we should know the 
sources of democratic weakness as well as strength. Our 
asset as well as our liability is the possession of great riches. 
How true is the ancient saying that a rich man shall hardly 
enter the kingdom of heaven! The rich man is our problem. 
He wants to become richer. He wishes to expand his mar- 
kets. Then he wishes democracy to protect those markets. 
If democracy denies the wish, he begins to build social and 
economic machinery to accomplish his ends. If he succeeds, 
democracy falls; if he does not succeed, he must be brought 
to see that his loss is the common gain. 

Of all the problems that a reunited England and America 
have before them, the pacification of Europe, the healing 
of the broken spirit of Germany, and the disbandment of 
armies everywhere, the most difficult will be that of keeping 
their own souls, of maintaining that measure of democracy 
and Christianity that they now possess. It will be no easy 
task to keep the friends of to-day the friends of to-morrow. 























THE SILENT NAVY 
By Jonn Goutp FLETCHER 


Go look you beyond Heligoland, 

German sailors: 

Go look you beyond Heligoland, 

To see what the dawn brings forth. 

“We have passed beyond Heligoland, 
And have strained our gaze far off to west, 
Where the shadow of a silent navy 

Rose between sea and sky.” 


Go shell the English coast, 

German sailors: 

Go shell the English coast, 

To show you have no fear. 

““We have shelled the English coast, 

And the blood of the innocent stains our hands, 
But the thought of a silent navy 

Made us scurry away.” 


Go sweep the northern waters, 
German sailors: 

Go sweep the northern waters, 

To find what may be there. 

“We have swept the northern waters, 
Till we came to Jutland Reef at last, 
When the smoke of a silent navy 
Made us break off the battle..” 
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Go down beneath the waves, 

German sailors: 

Go down beneath the waves, 

Till you come to the open sea. 

‘““We have been beneath the waves, 
And have carried slaughter to the seas; 
But the shadow of a silent navy 
Guarded our enemy.” 


Put forth to sea at last, 

German sailors: 

Put forth to sea at last, 

The day, the day has come! 

‘We have put to sea at last, 

And, to a signal, dropped our flags 
At the bidding of a silent navy 
Watching our doom of shame.” 




















HISTORY OF A LITERARY RADICAL 
By Ranpo.ea Bourne 


OR a man of culture, my friend Miro began his literary 
career in a singularly unpromising way. Potential 
statesmen in log-cabins might miraculously come in touch 
with all the great books of the world, but the days of 
Miro’s young school life were passed in innocence of Homer or 
Dante or Shakespeare, or any of the other traditional mind- 
formers of the race. What Miro had for his nourishment, 
outside the Bible, which was a magical book that you must 
not drop on the floor, or his school-readers, which were like 
lightning flashes of unintelligible scenes, was the literature 
that his playmates lent him—exploits of British soldiers in 
Spain and the Crimea, the death-defying adventures of 
young filibusters in Cuba and Nicaragua. Miro gave them 
a languid perusing, and did not criticise their literary style. 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer. somehow eluded him 
until he had finished college, and no fresher tale of adventure 
drifted into his complacent home until the era of “ Richard 
Carvel” and “Janice Meredith” sharpened his wits and gave 
him a vague feeling that there was such a thing as literary 
art. The classics were stiffly enshrined behind glass doors 
that were very hard to open—at least Hawthorne and Irving 
and Thackeray were there, and Tennyson’s and Scott’s 
poems—but nobody ever discussed them or looked at them. 
Miro’s busy elders were taken up with the weekly ‘“Out- 
look” and “‘Independent” and “Christian Work,” and felt 
they were doing much for Miro when they provided him 
and his sister with “St. Nicholas” and “The Youth’s Com- 
panion.”” It was only that Miro saw the black books look- 
ing at him accusingly from the case, and a rudimentary 
conscience, slipping easily over from calvinism to culture, 
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forced him solemnly to grapple with “The Scarlet Letter” 
or “Marmion.” All he remembers is that the writers of 
these books he browsed among used a great many words 
and made a great fuss over shadowy offences and conflicts 
and passions that did not even stimulate his imagination 
with sufficient force to cause him to ask his elders what it was 
all about. Certainly the filibusters were easier. 

At school Miro was early impressed with the vast dignity 
of the literary works and names he was compelled to learn. 
Shakespeare and Goethe and Dante lifted their plaster 
heads frowningly above the teacher’s, as they perched 
on shelves about the room. Much was said of the greatness 
of literature. But the art of phonetics and the complica- 
tions of grammar swamped Miro’s early school years. It was 
not until he reached the High School that literature began 
really to assume that sacredness which he had heretofore 
felt only for Holy Scripture. His initiation into culture 
was made almost a religious mystery by the conscientious 
and harassed teacher. As the Deadwood Boys and Henty 
and David Harum slipped away from Miro’s soul in the 
presence of Milton’s “Comus” and Burke “On Concilia- 
tion,” a cultural devoutness was engendered in him that 
never really died. At first it did not take Miro beyond the 
stage where your conscience is strong enough to make you 
uncomfortable, but not strong enough to make you do any- 
thing about it. Miro did not actually become an omniv- 
orous reader of great books. But he was filled with a rich 
grief that the millions pursued cheap and vulgar fiction 
instead of the best that has been thought and said in 
the world. Miro indiscriminately bought cheap editions of 
the English classics and read them with a certain patient 
uncomprehendingness. 

As for the dead classics, they came to Miro from the 
hands of his teachers with a prestige even vaster than the 
books of his native tongue. No doubt ever entered his 
head that four years of Latin and three years of Greek, an 
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hour a day, were the important preparation he needed for 
his future as an American citizen. No doubt ever hurt him 
that the world into which he would pass would be a world 
where, as his teacher said, Latin and Greek were a solace to 
the aged, a quickener of taste, a refreshment after manual 
labor, and a clue to the general knowledge of all human 
things. Miro would as soon have doubted the rising of the 
sun as have doubted the wisdom of these serious, puckered 
women who had the precious manipulation of his cultural 
upbringing in their charge. Miro was a bright, if a rather 
vague, little boy, and a fusion of brightness and docility 
gave him high marks in the school where we went together. 

No one ever doubted that these marks expressed Miro’s 
assimilation of the books we pored over. But he told me 
later that he had never really known what he was studying. 
Caesar, Virgil, Cicero, Xenophon, Homer, were veiled and 
misty experiences to him. His mind was a moving present, 
obliterating each day what it had read the day before, and 
piercing into a no more comprehended future. He could at 
no time have given any intelligible account of Aeneas’s 
wanderings or what Cicero was really inveighing against. 
The Iliad was even more obscure. The only thing which 
impressed him deeply was an expurgated passage, which he 
looked up somewhere else and found to be about Mars and 
Venus caught in the golden bed. Caesar seemed to be at war, 
and Xenophon wandering somewhere in Asia Minor, with 
about the same lengthiness and hardship as Miro suffered 
in reading him. The trouble, Miro thought afterwards, 
was that these books were to hismind flickering lights in a vast 
jungle of ignorance. He does not remember marvelling 
at the excessive dulness of the stories themselves. He 
plodded his faithful way, using them as his conscientious 
teachers did, as exercises in language. He looked on Virgil 
and Cicero as essentially problems in disentangling words 
which had unaccountably gotten into a bizarre order, and 
in recognizing certain rather amusing and ingenious com- 
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binations, known as “constructions.”” Why these words 
took so irritating an order Miro never knew, but he always 
connected the problem with those algebraic puzzles he had 
elsewhere to unravel. Virgil’s words were further com- 
plicated by being arranged in lines which one had to “scan.” 
Miro was pleased with the rhythm, and there were stanzas 
that had a roll of their own. But the inexorable translating 
that had to go on tore all this fabric of poetry to pieces. 
His translations were impeccable, but, as he never wrote 
them down, he had never before his eyes the consecutive 
story. 

Translations Miro never saw. He knew that they were 
implements of deadly sin that boys used to cheat with. His 
horror of them was such as a saint might feel towards a 
parody of the Bible. Just before Miro left school, his sis- 
ter in a younger class began to read a prose translation of 
the Odyssey, and Miro remembers the scorn with which he 
looked down on so sneaking an entrance into the temple of 
light. He knew that not everyone could study Latin and 
Greek, and he learned to be proud of his knowledge. When 
at last he had passed his examinations for college—his 
Latin composition and grammar, his syntax and his sight- 
reading, and his Greek composition and grammar, his Greek 
syntax and sight-reading, and his translation of Gallic 
battles and Anabasian frosts, and Dido’s farewell and 
Cicero’s objurgations—his zealous rage did not abate. He 
even insisted on reading the Bucolics, while he was away on 
his vacation, and a book or two in the Odyssey. His fam- 
ily was a little chilled by his studiousness, but he knew well 
that he was laying up cultural treasures in heaven, where 
moth and rust do not corrupt, neither do thieves break 
through and steal. 

Arrived at college, Miro expanded his cultural interests 
on the approved lines. He read Horace and Plato, Lysias 
and Terence, impartially, with faithful conscience. Horace 
was the most exciting because of the parodies that were 
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beginning to appear in the cleverer newspapers. Miro 
scarcely knew whether to be amused or shocked at “Odi 
Persicos” or “Integer Vitae’ done into current slang. The 
professors, mild-mannered men who knew their place and 
kept it, never mentioned these impudent adventures, but 
for Miro it was the first crack in his Ptolemaic system of 
reverences. There came a time when his mind began to 
feel replete, when this heavy pushing through the opaque 
medium of dead language began to fatigue him. He should 
have been able to read fluently, but there were always turn- 
ing up new styles, new constructions, to plague him. Latin 
became to him like a constant diet of beefsteak, and Greek 
like a constant diet of fine wheaten bread. They lost their 
taste. These witty poets and ostentatious orators—what 
were they all about? What was their background? Where 
did they fit into Miro’s life? The professors knew some 
history, but what did that history mean? Miro found him- 
self surfeited and dissatisfied. He began to look furtively 
at translations to get some better English than he was able 
to provide. The hair-splittings of Plato began to bore him 
when he saw them in crystal-clear English, and not muffled 
in the original Greek. His apostasy had begun. 

It was not much better in his study of English literature. 
Miro was given a huge anthology, a sort of press-clipping 
bureau of belles-lettres, from Chaucer to Arthur Symons. 
Under the direction of a professor who was laying out a 
career for himself as poet—or “‘modern singer,” as he ex- 
pressed it—the class went briskly through the centuries 
sampling their genius and tasting the ‘various literary 
flavors. The enterprise reminded Miro of those books of 
woollen samples which one looks through when one is to 
have a suit of clothes made. But in this case, the student 
did not even have the pleasure of seeing the suit of clothes. 
All that was expected of him, apparently, was that he be- 
come familiar, from these microscopic pieces, with the differ- 
ent textures and patterns. The great writers passed before 
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his mind like figures in a crowded street. There was no 
time for preferences. Indeed the professor strove dili- 
gently to give each writer his just due. How was one to 
appreciate the great thoughts and the great styles if one 
began to choose violently between them, or attempted any 
discrimination on grounds of the peculiar congeniality for 
one’s own soul? Criticism had to spurn such subjectivity, 
scholarship could not be wilful. The neatly arranged book 
of “readings,” with its medicinal doses of inspiration, be- 
came the symbol of Miro’s education. 

These early years of college did not deprive Miro of his 
cultural loyalty, but they deadened his appetite. Although 
almost inconceivably docile, he found himself being bored. 
He had come from school a serious boy, with more than a 
touch of priggishness in him, and a vague aspiration to be a 
“man of letters.” He found himself becoming a collector 
of literary odds-and-ends. If he did not formulate this feel- 
ing clearly, he at least knew. He found that the literary 
life was not as interesting as he had expected. He sought 
no adventures. When he wrote, it was graceful lyrics or 
polite criticisms of William Collins or Charles Lamb. 
These canonized saints of culture still held the field for 
Miro, however. There was nothing between them and that 
popular literature of the day that all good men bemoaned. 
Classic or popular, “highbrow” or “lowbrow,” this was the 
choice, and Miro unquestioningly took the orthodox heaven. 
In 1912 the most popular of Miro’s English professors had 
never heard of Galsworthy, and another was creating a 
flurry of scandal in the department by recommending Ches- 
terton to his classes. It would scarcely have been in college 
that Miro would have learned of an escape from the closed 
dichotomy of culture. Bored with the “‘classic,”’ and frozen 
with horror at the “popular,” his career as a man of culture 
must have come to a dragging end if he had not been sud- 
denly liberated by a chance lecture which he happened to 
hear while he was home for the holidays. 
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The literary radical who appeared before the Lyceum 
Club of Miro’s village was none other than Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, and it is to that evening of cultural audacity 
Miro thinks he owes all his lateremancipation. The lecturer 
grappled with the “modern novel,” and tossed Hardy, 
Tolstoi, Turgenev, Meredith, even Trollope, into the minds 
of the charmed audience with such effect that the virgin 
shelves of the village library were ravished for days to come 
by the eager minds upon whom these great names dawned 
for the first time. “Jude the Obscure” and “ Resurrection” 
were of course kept officially away from the vulgar, but 
Miro managed to find “Smoke” and “Virgin Soil’ and 
“Anna Karenina” and “The Warden” and “A Pair of 
Blue Eyes” and “The Return of the Native.” Later at 
college he explored the forbidden realms. It was as if 
some devout and restless saint had suddenly been intro- 
duced to the Apocrypha. A new world was opened to Miro 
that was neither “classic” nor “popular,” and yet which 
came to one under the most unimpeachable auspices. There 
was, at first, it is true, an air of illicit adventure about the 
enterprise. The lecturer who made himself the missionary 
of such vigorous and piquant doctrine had the air of being 
a heretic, or at least a boy playing out of school. But 
Miro himself returned to college a cultural revolutionist. 
His orthodoxies crumbled. He did not try to reconcile the 
new with the old. He applied pick and dynamite to the 
whole structure of the canon. Irony, humor, tragedy, sen- 
suality, suddenly appeared to him as literary qualities in 
forms that he could understand. They were like oxygen 
to his soul. 

If these qualities were in the books he had been reading, 
he had never felt them. The expurgated sample-books he 
had studied had passed too swiftly over the Elizabethans to 
give him a sense of their lustiness. Miro immersed himself 
voluptuously in the pessimism of Hardy. He fed on the 
poignant torture of Tolstoi. While he was reading “Resur- 
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rection,” his class in literature was making an “intensive” 
study of Tennyson. It was too much. Miro rose in re- 
volt. He forswore literary courses forever, dead rituals in 
which anemic priests mumbled their trite critical commen- 
tary. Miro did not know that to naughtier critics even 
Mr. Phelps might eventually seem a pale and timid Gideon, 
himself stuck in moral sloughs. He was grateful enough for 
that blast of trumpets which made his own scholastic walls 
fall down. 

The next stage in Miro’s cultural life was one of frank re- 
volt. He became as violent a heretic as he had been docile 
a believer. Modern novels merely started the rift that 
widened into modern ideas. The professors were of little 
use. Indeed, when Miro joined a group of radicals who had 
started a new college paper, a relentless vendetta began 
with the teachers. Miro and his friends threw over every- 
thing that was mere literature. Social purpose must shine 
from any writing that was to rouse their enthusiasm. 
Literary flavor was to be permissible only where it made 
vivid high and revolutionary thought. Tolstoi became their 
god, Wells their high priest. Chesterton infuriated them. 
They wrote violent assaults upon him which began in imita- 
tion of his cool paradoxicality and ended in incoherent rav- 
ings. There were so many enemies to their new fervor that 
they scarcely knew where to begin. There were not only 
the old tables of stone to destroy, but there were new and 
threatening prophets of the eternal verities who had to be 
exposed. The nineteenth century which they had studied 
must be weeded of its nauseous moralists. The instructors 
consulted together how they might put down the revolt, 
and bring these sinners back to the faith of cultural 
scripture. 

It was of no avail. In a short time Miro had been con- 
verted from an aspiration for the career of a cultivated 
“man of letters” to a fiery zeal for artistic and literary 
propaganda in the service of radical ideas. One of the re- 
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sults of this conversion was the discovery that he really 
had no standards of critical taste. Miro had been reveren- 
tial so long that he had felt no preferences. Everything 
that was classic had to be good to him. But now that he 
had thrown away the books that were stamped with the 
mark of the classic mint, and was dealing with the raw ma- 
terials of letters, he had to become a critic and make selec- 
tion. It was not enough that a book should be radical. 
Some of the books he read, though impeccably revolution- 
ary as to ideas, were clearly poor as literature. His muffled 
taste began to assert itself. He found himself impression- 
able where before he had been only mildly acquisitive. The 
literature of revolt and free speculation fired him into a state 
of spiritual explosiveness. All that he read now stood out 
in brighter colors and in sharper outlines than before. As 
he reached a better balance, he began to feel the vigor of 
literary form, the value of sincerity and freshness of style. 
He began to look for them keenly in everything he read. 
It was long before Miro realized that enthusiasm not docil- 
ity had made him critical. He became a little proud of his 
sensitive and discriminating reactions to the modern and the 
unsifted. 

This pursuit had to take place without any help from the 
college. After Miro graduated, it is true that it became the 
fashion to study literature as the record of ideas and not 
merely as a canon of sacred books to be analyzed, com- 
mented upon, and absorbed. But no dent was made upon the 
system in Miro’s time, and, the inventory of English criti- 
cism not going beyond Stevenson, no college course went 
beyond Stevenson. The Elizabethans had been exhumed 
and fumigated, but the most popular attention went to the 
gallery of Victorians, who combined moral soundness with 
literary beauty, and were therefore considered wholesome 
food for young men. The instructors all remained in the 
state of reverence which saw all things good that had been 
immemorially taught. Miro’s own teacher was a fragile, 
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earnest young man, whose robuster parents had evidently 
seized upon his nature as a fortunate pledge of what the 
family might produce in the way of an intellectual flower 
that should surpass in culture and gentility the ambitions 
of his parents. His studiousness, hopeless for his father’s 
career as grocer, had therefore been capitalized into educa- 
tion. 

The product now shone forth as one of the most suc- 
cessful and promising younger instructors in the depart- 
ment. He knew his subject. Card-indexes filled his 
room, covering in detail the works, life, and death of the 
illustrious persons whom he expounded, as well as everything 
that had been said about them in the way of appreciation 
or interpretation. An endless number of lectures and 
courses could be made from this bountiful store. He never 
tried to write himself, but he knew all about the different 
kinds of writing, and when he corrected the boys’ themes 
he knew infallibly what to tell them to avoid. Miro’s 
vagaries scandalized his teacher all the more because during 
his first year in college Miro had been generally noticed as 
one with the proper sobriety and scholarly patience to grad- 
uate into a similar priestly calling. Miro found scant 
sympathy in the young man. To the latter, literary studies 
were a science not an art, and they were to be treated with 
somewhat the same cold rigor of delimitation and analysis 
as any other science. Miro felt his teacher’s recoil at the 
idea that literature was significant only as the expression of 
personality or as interpretation of some social movement. 
Miro saw how uneasy he became when he was confronted 
with current literature. It was clear that Miro’s slowly 
growing critical sense had not a counterpart in the scholastic 
mind. 

When Miro and his friends abandoned literary studies, 
they followed after the teachers of history and philosophy, 
intellectual arenas of which the literary professors seemed 
scandalously ignorant. At this ignorance Miro boiled with 
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contempt. Here were the profitable clues that would give 
meaning to dusty literary scholarship, but the scholars had 
not the wits to seize them. They lived along, playing what 
seemed to Miro a rather dreary game, when they were not 
gaping reverently at ideas and forms which they scarcely 
had the genuine personality to appreciate. Miro felt once 
and for all free of these mysteries and reverences. He was to 
know the world as it has been and as it is. He was to put 
literature into its proper place, making all “‘culture” serve 
its apprenticeship for him as interpretation of things larger 
than itself, of the course of individual lives and the great 
tides of society. 

Miro’s later cultural life is not without interest. When 
he had finished college and his architectural course, and was 
making headway in his profession, his philosophy of the 
intellectual life began to straighten itself out. Rapid as 
his surrender of orthodoxy had been, it had taken him some 
time to live down that early education. He found now that 
he would have to live down his heresies also, and get some 
coherent system of tastes that was his own and not the fruit 
of either docility or propaganda zeal. 

The old battles that were still going on helped Miro to 
realize his modern position. It was a queer, musty quarrel, 
but it was enlisting minds from all classes and of all intel- 
lectual fibres. The “‘classics” were dying hard, as Miro 
recognized whenever he read, in the magazines, attacks on 
the “‘new education.” He found that professors were still 
taken seriously who declared in passion that without the 
universal study of the Latin language in American schools 
all conceptions of taste, standards, criticism, the historic 
sense itself, would vanish from the earth. He found that 
even as late as 1917 professional men were gathering to- 
gether in solemn conclave and buttressing the “value of the 
classics” with testimonials from “successful men” in a 
variety of vocations. Miro was amused at the fact that the 
mighty studies once pressed upon him so uncritically should 
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now require, like the patent medicines, testimonials as to 
their virtue. Bank presidents, lawyers, and editors had 
taken the Latin language regularly for years, and had found 
its effects painless and invigorating. He could not escape 
the unconscious satire that such plump and prosperous 
Americans expressed when they thought it admirable to save 
their cherished intellectual traditions in any such fashion. 

Other conservatives Miro saw to be abandoning the line 
of opposition to science, only to fall back on the line of a de- 
fensive against “pseudo-science,” as they seemed to call what- 
ever intellectual interests had not yet become indubitably 
reputable. It was a line which would hold them rather 
strongly for a time, Miro thought, because so many of the 
cultural revolutionists agreed with them in hating some of 
these arrogant and mechanical psychologies and sociologies 
that reduced life to figures or organisms. But Miro felt 
also how obstructive was their fight. If the “classics” had 
done little for him except hold his mind in an uncompre- 
hending prison, and fetter his spontaneous taste, they 
seemed to have done little more for even the thorough schol- 
ars. When professors had devoted scholarly lives to the 
“classics” only to exhibit in their own polemics none of the 
urbanity and intellectual command which were supposed by 
the believer somehow to rub off automatically on the faith- 
ful student, Miro had to conclude an absence of causal con- 
nection between the “classics” and the able modern mind. 
When, moreover, critical power or creative literary work 
became almost extinct among these defenders of the “old 
education,”’ Miro felt sure that a revolution was needed in 
the materials and attitudes of “culture.” 

The case of the defenders was all the weaker because their 
enemies were not wanton infidels, ignorant of the holy 
places they profaned. They were rather cultural “‘ Modern- 
ists,” reforming the church from within. They had the 
classic background, these young vandals, but they had es- 
caped from its flat and unoriented surface. Abreast of the 
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newer objective, impersonal standards of thinking, they saw 
the weakness of these archaic minds which could only appeal 
to vested interests in culture and testimonials from success- 
ful men. 

The older critics had long since disavowed the intention 
of discriminating among current writers. These men, who 
had to have an Academy to protect them, lumped the 
younger writers of verse and prose together as “anarchic” 
and “naturalistic,” and had become, in these latter days, 
merely peevish and querulous, protesting in favor of stand- 
ards that no longer represented our best values. Every 
one, in Miro’s time, bemoaned the lack of critics, but the 
older critics seemed to have lost all sense of hospitality and 
to have become tired and a little spitefully disconsolate, 
while the newer ones were too intent on their crusades 
against puritanism and philistinism to have time for a con- 
structive pointing of the way. 

Miro had a very real sense of standing at the end of an 
era. He and his friends had lived down both their old 
orthodoxies of the classics and their new orthodoxies of 
propaganda. Gone were the priggishness and self-conscious- 
ness which had marked their teachers. The new culture 
would be more personal than the old, but it would not be 
held as a personal property. It would be democratic 
in the sense that it would represent each person’s honest 
spontaneous taste. The old attitude was only speciously 
democratic. The assumption was that if you pressed your 
material long enough and winningly enough upon your cul- 
turable public, they would acquire it. But the material 
was something handed down, not grown in the garden of 
their own appreciations. Under these conditions the critic 
and appreciator became a mere impersonal register of 
orthodox opinion. The cultivated person, in conforming 
his judgments to what was authoritatively taught him, 
was really a member of the herd—a cultivated herd, 
it is true, but still a herd. It was the mass that spoke 
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through the critic and not his own discrimination. These 
authoritative judgments might, of course, have come— 
probably had come—to the herd through discerning critics, 
but in Miro’s time judgment in the schools had petrified. 
One believed not because one felt the original discernment, 
but because one was impressed by the weight and reputa- 
bility of opinion. At least so it seemed to Miro. 

Now just as the artists had become tired of conventions 
and were breaking through into new and personal forms, so 
Miro saw the younger critics breaking through these cultural 
conventions. To the elders the result would seem mere an- 
archy. But Miro’s attitude did not want to destroy, it 
merely wanted to rearrange the materials. He wanted no 
more second-hand appreciations. No one’s cultural store 
was to include anything that one could not be enthusiastic 
about. One’s acquaintance with the best that had been 
said and thought should be encouraged—in Miro’s ideal 
school—to follow the lines of one’s temperament. Miro, 
having thrown out the old gods, found them slowly and 
properly coming back to him. Some would always repel 
him, others he hoped to understand eventually. But if it 
took wisdom to write the great books, did it not also take 
wisdom to understand them? Even the Latin writers he 
hoped to recover, with the aid of translations. But why 
bother with Greek when you could get Euripides in the mar- 
vellous verse of Gilbert Murray? Miro was willing to be- 
lieve that no education was complete without at least an 
inoculation of the virus of the two orthodoxies that he was 
transcending. 

As Miro looked around the American scene, he wondered 
where the critics were to come from. He saw, on the one 
hand, Mr. Mencken and Mr. Dreiser and their friends, go- 
ing heavily forth to battle with the Philistines, glorying in 
pachydermous vulgarisms that hurt the polite and culti- 
vated young men of the old school. And he saw these 
violent critics, in their rage against puritanism, becoming 
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themselves moralists, with the same bigotry and tasteless- 
ness as their enemies. No, these would never do. On the 
other hand, he saw, Mr. Stuart P. Sherman, in his youthful 
if somewhat belated ardor, revolting so conscientiously 
against the “naturalism” and crude expression of current 
efforts that, in his defense of belles-lettres, of the fine tradi- 
tions of literary art, he himself became a moralist of the 
intensest brand, and as critic plumped for Arnold Bennett, 
because that clever man had a feeling for the proprieties 
of human conduct. No, Mr. Sherman would do even less 
adequately. His fine sympathies were as much out of the 
current as was the specious classicism of Professor Shorey. 
He would have to look for the critic among the young men 
who had an abounding sense of life, as well as a feeling for 
literary form. They would be men who had not been con- 
tent to live on their cultural inheritance, but had gone out 
into the modern world and amassed a fresh fortune of their 
own. They would be men who were not squeamish, who 
did not feel the delicate differences between “‘animal”’ and 
“‘human” conduct, who were enthusiastic about Mark 
Twain and Gorki as well as Romain Rolland, and at the 
same time were thrilled by Copeau’s theatre. 

Where was a better programme for culture, for any kind of 
literary art? Culture as a living effort, a driving attempt 
both at sincere expression and at the comprehension of sin- 
cere expression wherever it was found! Appreciation to be 
as far removed from the “I know what I like!” as from 
the textbook impeccability of taste! If each mind sought 
its own along these lines, would not many find themselves 
agreed? Miro insisted on liking Amy Lowell’s attempt 
to outline the tendencies in American poetry in a form 
which made clear the struggles of contemporary men and 
women with the tradition and against “every affectation 
of the mind.” He began to see in the new class-con- 
sciousness of poets the ending of that old division which 
‘“‘culture”” made between the chosen people and the gen- 
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tiles. We were now to form little pools of workers and ap- 
preciators of similar temperaments and tastes. The little 
magazines that were starting up became voices for these 
new communities of sentiment. Miro thought that perhaps 
at first it was right to adopt a tentative superciliousness 
towards the rest of the world, so that both Mr. Mencken 
with his shudders at the vulgar Demos and Mr. Sherman 
with his obsession with the sanely and wholesomely Ameri- 
can might be shut out from influence. Instead of fighting 
the Philistine in the name of freedom, or fighting the vulgar 
iconoclast in the name of wholesome human notions, it might 
be better to write for one’s own band of comprehenders, in 
order that one might have something genuine with which to 
appeal to both the mob of the “bourgeois” and the ferocious 
vandals who have been dividing the field among them. 
Far better a quarrel among these intensely self-conscious 
groups than the issues that have filled “The Atlantic” and 
“The Nation” with their dreary obsolescence. Far better 
for the mind that aspired towards “culture”’ to be told not 
to conform or worship, but to search out its group, its own 
temperamental community of sentiment, and there deepen 
appreciations through sympathetic contact. 

It was no longer a question of being hospitable towards the 
work of other countries. Miro found the whole world open 
to him, in these days, through the enterprise of publishers. 
He and his friends felt more sympathetic with certain groups 
in France and Russia than they did with the variegated 
“prominent authors” of their own land. Winston Churchill 
as a novelist came to seem more of an alien than Artzy- 
bachev. The fact of culture being international had been 
followed by a sense of its being. The old cultural attitude 
had been hospitable enough, but it imported its alien cul- 
ture in the form of “comparative literature.” It was hos- 
pitable only in trying to mould its own taste to the orthodox 
canons abroad. The older American critic was mostly in- 
terested in getting the proper rank and reverence for what 
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he borrowed. The new critic will take what suits his com- 
munity of sentiment. He will want to link up not with the 
foreign canon, but with that group which is nearest in spirit 
with the effort he and his friends are making. The Ameri- 
can has to work to interpret and portray the life he knows. 
He cannot be international in the sense that anything 
but the life in which he is soaked, with its questions and its 
colors, can be the material for his art. But he can be in- 
ternational—and must be—in the sense that he works with 
a certain hopeful vision of a “‘young world,” and with 
certain ideal values upon which the younger men, stained 
and revolted by war, in all countries are agreeing. 

Miro wonders sometimes whether the direction in which 
he is tending will not bring him around the circle again to a 
new classicism. The last stage in the history of the man of 
culture will be that “classic”? which he did not understand 
and which his mind spent its youth in overthrowing. But 
it will be a classicism far different from that which was so 
unintelligently handed down to him in the American world. 
It will be something worked out and lived into. Looking 
into the future he will have to do what Van Wyck Brooks 
calls “‘invent a usable past.”’ Finding little in the American 
tradition that is not tainted with sweetness and light and 
burdened with the terrible patronage of bourgeois society, 
the new classicist will yet rescue Thoreau and Whitman and 
Mark Twain and try to tap through them a certain eternal 
human tradition of abounding vitality and moral freedom, 
and so build out the future. If the classic means power 
with restraint, vitality with harmony, a fusion of intellect 
and feeling, and a keen sense of the artistic conscience, then 
the revolutionary world is coming out into the classic. 
When Miro sees behind the minds of ‘““The Masses” group a 
desire for form and for expressive beauty, and sees the radi- 
cals following Jacques Copeau and reading Chekov, he 
smiles at the thought of the American critics, young and 
old, who do not know yet that they are dead. 





WAR’S ENDING 
By Henry Semper CanBy 


CLIMBED in 1918 the hill of Douamont beyond Ver- 
dun, a hill torn, swept, and harrowed by shrapnel and 
high explosive into a ghastly paysage de lune, where the 
tread was always among pits of dead green water, and the 
foot stumbled upon shell fragments, rusted wire, rifle butts, 
or broken bone, and the eye saw other hills cut to the sand, 
and the puff of shells exploding. At the top was what once 
had been a famous fort of concrete, now blown to bits except 
for a ruined core behind which a few poilus were sheltered 
in patched dugouts, waiting for the enemy—a lonely, silent 
group in a lonely wilderness of desolation. 

“Stoop and enter,” said our Colonel. We bent to enter a 
crumbling hole in the wall, struck our helmets on beams of a 
dark tunnel, then felt it widen and lift, until suddenly a 
door swung open and we looked blinking into a great hall 
full of light and the sound of whirring engines. Soldiers 
were everywhere, great guns ready to rise and do execution, 
vast piles of munitions; and beyond, a honeycomb of cham- 
bers and corridors in which were assembled all the parapher- 
nalia of defensive war, even a “Salle de President Wilson,” 
where in the heart of the hill poilus were writing and reading. 
In the dripping semi-gloom was the organization of a city 
underground, garrisoned, equipped, ready for siege or attack. 
Above, crumbling ruins beyond repair; beneath, a new crea- 
tion of energy and purpose. This is no parable; it was a 
real fort, with very real soldiers, and the Germans never 
took it; but if there is not a useful parallel here with life as 
it is at the ending of war, then similes have lost their power. 

I am weary of reading accounts of how the war has en- 
nobled sordid human nature. Not that they are untrue. 
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On the contrary, the half has not been told, and before I 
finish this writing I shall hope to add my little testimony 
of a great awakening in a world grown commonplace. But 
if we are to estimate our benefits we must be more frank 
than the correspondents and more sober than the soldier 
writers aflame with their own moral victories. We must 
look squarely at the ruins of the old order, and then search 
for new life. We must take a dose of stern pessimism; face 
the facts; acknowledge our casualties of life and will and vir- 
tue; and then go after the rewards still unsecured which 
belong to those who have fought for a good ideal against a 
bad one. 

Inescapable are the material losses of the war, and most of 
all in men. The wounded, the sick, the maimed, and the 
dead make a sad human parallel to the broken pile on the 
hilltop. With the living there is new life and hope stirring 
beneath the surface. The sap runs strong in the youthful 
wounded. Seldom do they admit pessimism, and then it is 
because their nerves are still twanging, or, now that the 
war is over, because they have passed beyond the flush of 
sacrifice. Shattered bodies are perhaps the least of the 
evils we have to fear for the future, except when the mind 
shatters too. But it is different with the dead. Death is 
loss. They will not come back. They will not do what we 
hoped of them; they will not be there to help when we need 
them; a longing memory does not atone for a smile or a 
kiss or the hand of a friend. They may do much for us 
spiritually; nothing more in the flesh. 

It is different too with the unborn. The birthrate has 
been dropping with frightful rapidity. In 1917, the births 
in England and Wales fell to the lowest level since 1858. 
Every day that the war continued, so the British Registrar- 
General estimated, meant a loss of 7,000 potential lives to 
Europe. “While the war has filled the graves, it has emptied 
the cradles.” The separations of war were partly respon- 
sible, and these have largely ended. But the effect of 
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strain and stress and labor upon women, the effect of wounds 
and hardship upon men—these will not quickly pass. Life 
is cheap at present; it will be dear in the future, especially 
among our best. We shall have to make it more worth 
living than ever before. 

We can face with more equanimity our other material 
losses. Scientific activity has been so enormously quickened 
by the necessities of war that our credit with nature has 
been turned into cash a generation before its normal time 
of maturity. The air is ours, and much of underseas. 
Nevertheless, we have been “digging in,” not advancing in 
our conquest of earth. Creative science has been diverted 
almost entirely from research and devoted to an intensive 
application of principles already known. 

These brains turned to the immediately practical need not 
be too loudly bewailed, for our control of nature had already 
far out-distanced control of ourselves. But there will be a 
sad accounting in the future for the war’s destruction of 
capital, wealth, food, ships, clothing, and all the parapher- 
nalia of civilization to an amount which no one yet dares 
calculate. One cannot, it is true, be pessimistic over the 
mere waste of goods. We have learned that our wealth is 
subject to the welfare of the community, and though we 
shall all be poorer in the years to come, even, one hopes, the 
profiteers, it will not hurt us much, if distribution becomes 
more equitable. Nevertheless, the war must be paid for. 
It must be paid for by the inevitable cession, at least for a 
time, of many great and hopeful movements for education 
and reform which capital, now lost or diverted, made pos- 
sible. We need not be troubled because in the next genera- 
tion Adam must delve and Eve spin; but men have lost 
part of their reserves of power, even as they have destroyed 
irretrievably a hundred monuments of irreplaceable art 
built when the imagination worked itself into stone. 

There is nothing in these material losses (at least in Great 
Britain and America) that the sturdy-hearted may not 
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shoulder through to the new world which is coming. When, 
however, one views the effects of the war upon our minds 
and whatever spiritual qualities we possess, the prospect is 
grimmer. Strip away for the moment all proper qualifi- 
cations, all soul-cheering offsets and new creations of good 
that have come from this testing time, and look frankly at 
the darker side. 

Morality is shaken, especially sex morality. The old 
Victorian order was passing, had to pass, as its best exemplar 
prophesied— 

The old order passeth, giving place to new, 
And God fulfills Himself in many ways. 


It is not God, however, but some haphazard chance that 
seems to be fulfilling itself in the general slackening of the 
moral sense. I mean no more than I say. I do not mean 
decadence; I do not mean corruption; but it is certain that 
men and women are confused and doubtful in their judg- 
ments of sex relations, inconsistent in their actions, less 
sure of right and wrong than before in this generation. As 
the church has vacillated, now choosing one moral attitude 
towards war, now another, so men and women—whose 
lives may be unexceptionable—are vacillating, feeling their 
moral sanctions and inhibitions melting beneath them. I 
think that this had to come. Perhaps it is a blessing not an 
evil. Much of it, I know, is transitory and due to the mixing 
of races and the state of war. But it is not a happy condi- 
tion; habits formed under it will be hard to cure. No one 
blamed the soldier for recklessness as regards wine, women, 
and song, when the next week his shell might burst; but 
that does not lead us to praise the exigency. We shall 
leave puritanism in its undue emphasis upon sex behind us 
as one result of the war; that is clear, and good. But just 
now we waver on the edge of new moral standards whose 
bounds and sanctions are not fixed. 

There would have been a moral shift, for better or worse, 
without the war; careful readers of contemporary literature 
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must long since have been convinced of that. But another 
sign of the times, the muddying of men’s minds, is as much 
a result of the conflict as the deficiency in food supply. In 
1914, we saw with amazement and horror official poison 
curdle the clearest German intellects. No such perversion 
of the reasoning faculty was probable in the West, because 
we were not under the same necessity of making the worse 
appear the better reason, nor were our minds so porous to 
inspired suggestions. But let us not rest content with an 
assertion of superior virtue. We were not perfect before 
the war in sanity of judgment and clarity of desire. 

The posters of hate and after-the-war reprisal—a very 
different thing from punishment—which in feeble imitation 
of the Hun were beginning to appear here and in England; 
the appeals to indiscriminate revenge which have been the 
stock-in-trade of certain sections of the press and of associa- 
tions more patriotic than wise, were clearly not signs of 
strength but of weakness, and were so felt by the strong, 
sane, but silent majority of the people. They did not help 
win the war; for it was a sense of duty and moral indignation 
that made men fight on and on, as they had to do in this 
conflict. These muddier passions, due in England to nerve 
strain, the inevitable result of four terrible years, in America 
to the hysteria of sudden effort, have not subsided with the 
end of the conflict. They are transforming into a greediness 
for revenge, a desire to take profit as well as punishment from 
the beaten enemy, a brutal willingness to gain by new-found 
might, even at the expense of allies and friends. They 
make infinitely difficult a peace more lasting than victory. 

But though nerve strain may have been the cause of these 
dangerous tendencies, it is not the thing itself. The brute 
in man everywhere has been creeping forth on leash. At 
the beginning of thé war Germany broke the leash and let 
the brute run free. We loathed her for it; and we said 
wisely that in the end she would pay; for the brute, like the 
fabled giants, is as stupid as he is strong. He sees no 
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further than the nearest enemy, and forgets that the more 
savage his blows the greater need, and therefore the greater 
will, to down him. We will never utterly loose him; not 
after Belgium in 1914. But the brute crouches in all of us 
and is more dangerous, even now when the war is over, than 
for centuries before. He has tasted blood and violence 
and loot; and wants more of them. Just now he hunts 
with the Bolsheviks, but like the Devil of the Middle Ages 
he is at home in all companies. Aggressive capitalism, 
selfish materialism, militarism under new names such as 
protection of trade, are promising fields for his sport. He 
must be watched. The German brute is defeated; the brute 
universal still bides his time. 

More still must be brought to the confessional. War, we 
know well, some of us too well, is the mother of self-sacrifice; 
alas, it brings cynicism also in its train! When cynicism 
enters practical politics and becomes the policy of a strong 
nation, it is a world danger and must be scourged to humility 
at any cost of toil and bloodshed. That was the head and 
front of the German offending; and to defeat and utterly 
discredit it in the eyes of their world as well as ours was a 
duty to which above all others we were pledged in this war. 
There is as yet no policy of cynicism in America and the 
Allies, but the danger of moral discouragement, which 
cynically lets nature take her own rough course, cannot be 
avoided by denying its existence. 

I well remember the sweet-voiced patronne of a little 
hotel in what had once been a Norman shore resort, deserted 
then save for women, old men, and évacués. “We were so 
comfortable before the war,” she said plaintively. “All 
friendly, all happy, the strangers and us here together.” 
The world had played her a trick; she nursed her grievance 
and despaired of the world. 

Too many others, when every ounce of energy is needed, 
have sunk back because of the war. The world has played 
them a trick also. It proved to be inflammable just when 
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they supposed it fireproof. And now that the blaze is out, 
they are willing to rebuild the same old tinder box and relay 
the same old rotten hose. War, they say, is inevitable. 
Why try new devices? The old will serve our time. It 
will not be our generation that has to fight again. This is 
cynicism; and what is worse, it is nihilism, not the less 
dangerous because its note of gentle resignation is easy to 
understand. 

Intolerance is an aggravated form of the cynical disease, 
and more censurable because more unnecessary—intoler- 
ance such as we have scarcely known among ourselves since 
the seventeenth century. The radical pacifist supplied a 
good instance. With him, curiously enough for a man who 
expected everything of human nature, the moral weakening 
showed itself in a distrust of all who sought his ends by 
different means. I attended a famous meeting in London in 
February, 1918, where the government was execrated by men 
of no mean position for failing to negotiate with Germany 
six months earlier, when there had been tentatives of peace. 
For two hours I listened to speech after speech, waiting for 
a reference to Russia and the conditions of Brest-Litovsk. 
Russia was not once so much as mentioned; and yet other 
men who had the noblest ideals of Great Britain equally at 
heart, were condemned root and branch because, in the light 
of this infamous settlement, they dared not in honesty stop 
the war. That was a kind of cynicism; it was a bad kind, 
for it was no more nor less than moral snobbery. 

The pacifists might well have replied, of course, that they 
learned intolerance from their adversaries. And indeed the 
indiscriminate violence of the attacks upon non-resistants, 
conscientious objectors, international socialists, and other 
honest, if mistaken, men with whose methods of concluding 
the war we disagreed, sprang also from cynicism. It was 
the cynicism of the editor and the public speaker and the 
censor, who believed that the common man could not be 
trusted to discriminate between arguments and must 
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therefore be guarded against all but military thinking. 
My experience led me to think more highly of the common 
man, especially in the army, than of the judgment of most 
leader writers and orators. He was convinced of the 
justice of his cause and would have gained not lost by a 
full discussion of all its implications. From poisonous prop- 
aganda intended to breed distrust he should have been 
protected; and also from morbid and unjustifiable pessimism; 
but hysteric shrieks, platitudinously urging him to think 
only of winning the war and not why he should win it, did 
no good and (if we still believe in democracy) must be sup- 
posed to have been an active agency for future ill. 

And now that the war is over we begin to glimpse some 
of the results. Our democracy, which is to have the last 
word in deciding world conditions for the future, has been 
so coddled and protected from all opinions except those 
regarded as correct, that its education in international poli- 
tics and the ultimate causes of war is just beginning, at the 
precise time when we must confirm or oppose decisions in- 
volving the welfare of the next generation and perhaps the 
next century. Well-meaning censors, like amateur gar- 
deners, have pulled up good plants of honest criticism and 
let the weeds of arbitrary dictum and useful but misleading 
propaganda grow rankly. If the man in the street is not 
soon taught by free discussion what justice, equality, lib- 
erty, and other terms now used so freely must mean if 
carried out in practice, there will be a sad tale to tell of 
these years of war’s ending. 

But the cynicism I most dislike is that of the neo-Prus- 
sian who, with the echoes of his last speech on international 
rights still in the air, and the ink of his leader on safeguard- 
ing the world against the German not yet dry, will pass with- 
out transition to a poisonous policy of after-the-war aggres- 
siveness in trade and land-grabbing and armament, which 
would make the world safe for no one, certainly not for 
himself. I talked recently with a British officer who had 
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been in seven different prison camps in Germany and ex- 
perienced every variety of treatment, from brutality to 
utmost charity. He said that, between evils, he preferred 
the Prussians to the Bavarians as jailors. When the 
Prussian was harsh, it was by order, and one could count 
at least on consistency; but if the Bavarian was cruel, it 
was because of irresponsible malignancy, for which there 
was norule. I detest Prussian ideas and Prussian methods 
alike; but their open cynicism has one advantage over the 
dilute cynicism of their imitators, especially when camou- 
flaged as patriotic virtue. It can be fought openly, as we 
did fight it until the end. 

These then are our losses. Four years of war have told 
upon the Allies. They are scarred like the fort on the hill. 
And America’s brief year and a half, although our profits 
have been far more than our losses, has not passed without 
leaving toxins behind it. But what of the life within? 
For the life within Great Britain I think I can speak with 
some assurance. It is bubbling with new energies, moral, 
physical, and intellectual. The parallel with the hidden 
activities of the subterranean chambers breaks down, for 
regeneration in Great Britain is as visible as degeneration, 
and probably more significant. If the weak have become 
weaker, the strong have become stronger. Alas, that 
among the latter the war’s heaviest casualties have come! 

Great Britain has gained in character as much as she has 
lost in wealth. ‘There is no fool like a clever young fool, 
and we have bred many of them,” I heard the head of an 
Oxford College say; ‘“‘but the war has done them good.” 
“How?” I asked. “By hurling facts at them. War is 
like a game where you are definitely ‘out’ if you don’t 
succeed—it permits of no arguing. War is like the universe. 
‘I’ve made a mistake, but I couldn’t help it,’ says the man. 
‘Out,’ says the universe. ‘I’m young, and I’ve done my 
best.’ ‘Out,’ it says. ‘I want another chance.’ ‘Out!’” 
It is this that makes and hardens character. Indeed, 
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character has been hardened in Great Britain (and else- 
where) as certainly not for a century. One saw it in a hun- 
dred directions. There was the mother who had lost her 
sons and had to carry on without complaining. There 
was the kindly heart who had learned without bitterness 
that life is cruel and the dark spirit still regnant; the high- 
souled boy who had seen his life-plans wrecked by the call to 
service, and dropped them with quiet finality; the creative 
thinker who was doing trivial things cheerfully for small but 
useful results. One felt a new tone in society. Opinions 
clashed more because men and women were more sincere; 
small talk had evaporated; it was a harder, firmer world, 
in which one moved in humbleness as in the presence of 
completed sacrifice. 

It was a simpler world too, precisely because it had more 
character and was therefore more honest. The soldier 
poetry which came back from France was not the rhetorical 
patriotism of earlier conflicts; it was full of simple, passion- 
ate affection for home and the home soil, with a touch of 
mysticism in it which suggested that love of man and woman, 
of sunlight and the woods, went deeper than in the use and 
wont of before the war. Indeed, forests were still green 
and flowers bloomed, and we saw them gladly; the comedian 
did his turn for laughing London, and it was right to laugh. 
Man was still man, though made very elemental by his 
tragedies, and it was this simplicity as much as anything 
that brought England safely through the war. 

Character alone may sometimes save a race, but it has 
not always averted defeat or eclipse after victory. There 
must be creative energy becoming active, not merely stoical, 
under misfortune. My answer to those who say that Eng- 
land (which is still the heart of our English-speaking 
world) is decadent, would be a simple one: they do not know 
the new England; not all, or even most Britons know it yet. 
England reminds me of a vast military tank, crusted with 
an armor of precedent, weighed down by a tremendous 
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burden, creaking, protesting, yet irresistibly driven forward 
over gulf and up precipice. England, with her stiff conser- 
vatives, her sluggish peasantry, her sodden poor, is yet 
aquiver with new thought and new movements, that re- 
sponded with tenacious vitality to every call of this exhaust- 
ing war, and are now bent upon salvage and reconstruction. 
There is not a department of life, from the church to factory 
routine, that is not under fierce criticism and in process of 
confused but determined remaking. 

To the visitor it seems muddle—the new untangling itself 
from the old only to be hopelessly retangled. Yet I think 
it is not all muddle, but rather that whirling chaos from 
which worlds that endure are born. Education must be 
extended, for England finds that she is a span behind her 
neighbors. A bill is offered, is half passed, half lost, but the 
principle saved for the future. With a heave, the relations 
of labor and capital are brought a whole generation forward, 
then left to be fought over when there is leisure for such 
warfare. Everywhere the rough facts of failure, back- 
sliding, complacency, inefficiency, are received with a hurly- 
burly of conflicting solutions, in the midst of which changes 
and betterments, so radical that we Americans stare, slip 
in almost unnoticed. England is alive with ideas for the 
future, both reactionary and progressive, but all spring from 
love of the nation. It is a phenomenon that one does not 
find in stoical France, nor widely in cheerful, enthusiastic 
America, and it is highly significant. The technique and 
even the completed theory of possible world salvation, now 
that the war is over, may come from elsewhere, but the 
drive and the practical experiment will be most of all 
England’s. Slow, strong-hearted, deep-thinking island that 
she is—an American cannot but impatiently admire her. 

One instance will indicate the quality of this new energy 
better perhaps than all the manifold activities of the swarm- 
ing Ministry of Reconstruction, more than the elaborate 
plans already authorized for rehousing English agricultural 
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laborers, as much perhaps as the open preparations that 
“landed” folk are making for living differently in a coming 
era when wealth will not be allowed to waste. On the old 
sign board at the entrance to Christchurch Meadows in 
Oxford, I read last summer, in characters of the early 
nineteenth century, “Admittance refused to persons in 
ragged or very dirty clothing,” and remembered how Jude 
the Obscure in Hardy’s novel was kept out by poverty from 
those Oxford Colleges where the nourishment his mind 
craved was to be found. It was in Balliol (the very college 
whose Master advised Jude to keep to his own laboring 
sphere) that before the war the Workmen’s Educational 
Association began—that organization now spread through 
Great Britain and spreading through the Colonies, in which 
the industrial worker and the man of trained mind come 
into contact in informal classes to the great. advantage of 
both. And now everywhere in Great Britain workingmen 
are springing up in the labor parties who understand both 
the needs of the common man and those economic laws which 
penalize unrestrained radicalism; and everywhere intellect- 
ual men, made practical by association with the workers, 
are joining with them, until the W. E. A. has become not 
a party, but a force in all parties, conservative, liberal, 
radical, making for a new order which shall be neither 
Bolshevik nor exploitative. We could have had this 
fortunate outcome without the war perhaps; but not so 
readily or so soon. 

As for America, does anyone know yet what has hap- 
pened to America as a result of the war? Of one thing only 
we may be sure, energy has been loosed here also, an energy 
of service and public-mindedness such as may well combat 
and drive from our arteries the toxins of self-regarding 
individualism long gathering there, and the newer microbes 
of violence, lawlessness, conceit, and suspicion which the 
war has engendered. For three reasons—and there may be 
many more—even a pacifist must be glad that we chose 
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the way of war and responsibility in the spring of 1917. 
For the first, we have moved forward a whole generation 
towards national unity and homogeneity. Next, the taste 
for public service has become common and will be gratified, 
until the price of loyalty from the worker becomes an oppor- 
tunity to serve the community as well as the employer or 
the capitalist. And finally, we realize now, even though 
we see the future dimly, that America is irretrievably in- 
volved in the fate of world civilization, and must assume 
responsibilities in measure with her strength. 

Here then are two accounts, ragged and incomplete, but 
standing one over against the other. The debit side is 
dark, darker it may be than my imperfect generalizations, 
how dark only the future can tell. Europe has been 
“gassed”’ by the war, and America more than she realizes, 
that much is certain; the symptoms are evident but not the 
extent or the gravity of the harm. Mustard gas, I believe, 
leaves no permanent ill effect behind, though for a while 
it makes the victim a red and prickly rack of nerves. Many 
are suffering from mental mustard now. But the deadlier 
gases have done their evil work too; let us face that fact 
and make allowances. 

The virtues sprung from the war, like the material losses 
of capital and life, are easy to name and define. What is 
doubtful is not so much their abiding value—character, 
and energy, and that new breadth of international vision 
which for want of space I have only mentioned, cannot fail 
to be valuable—but rather their power to bolster up this 
poor old tottering world through the ominous days of 
relaxation that must follow an exhausting war. Personally, 
I do not belong to the doubters. I cannot be pessimistic 
even in the company of the jolly optimist who says, “‘Ger- 
many is beaten, and now everything will be just as it was 
before the war.” Germany is happily beaten, but nothing 
will be just as it was before the war, not even our souls. 
I have faith that we shall be better men. 

One certain conclusion can be drawn, however; indeed, 
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postering on every blank wall could not make it more evi- 
dent. Fine minds have been finely touched by the war, 
and base minds basely. 

By fine I do not mean re-fined, or fine with an aesthetic 
or spiritual reference merely. I mean fine in the good 
colloquial sense of “‘he is a fine fellow,” whether a dockman 
or waiter or clergyman or college president is intended. 
The finest fellow I met in 1918 was an American-Italian 
orderly at the front, whose heart was absorbed in the care 
of a reckless young army doctor to whom he was attached. 
And I think often of the half wild Corsican and wholly wild 
Apache of Paris who protected my friend, a young French 
lieutenant, one on either side in charge or retreat, and 
““mothered” him when he was ill in the trenches. Such 
men as these have been made into raw material for recon- 
struction by the war; finer minds in the intellectual sense of 
the word have been roused to a pitch of leadership and 
creative energy not equalled since the early Renaissance. 
And furthermore, there are the millions of women who have 
flung themselves into the conflict without incurring the 
passionate reactions of bloodshed, and are transformed into 
a power for good we cannot yet measure. 

But base minds have become baser, uncertain souls less 
certain still; and unfortunately it is the hearts of gold and 
not of lead who have gone most eagerly to death. France 
has lost the flower of the next generation; one in five per- 
haps of the university men of England is dead; not many 
in proportion, but too many of the best boys of America 
have been left on the Western front. And therefore, upon 
those of us, whether young or old, who feel the world is 
worth remaking and are left for the task, a tremendous 
responsibility descends. The dead have died for no lust 
of conquest or personal reward, but to save, as they hoped, 
their country. It is for the living to see to it that the world 
is really saved. No plans of federation or defense, however 
wise, can secure the future, unless those whom this war has 
made strong can lift to safety those whom it has made weak. 











A BALLADE FOR PEACE DAY 
By W. M. Lerrts 


To-day Peace came on radiant feet 
And blew her trumpet in the Square— 
“The War is over’’—news is fleet, 
And soon through every thoroughfare 
Passed Youth and Joy, a radiant pair, 


Arms linked and bright heads crowned with bays. 


Yet while there’s laughter everywhere 
Some must go softly all their days. 


There are no strangers; kind hearts beat 

In unison; the joy they share 

Makes all akin.—We smile and greet 

Like happy neighbors at a Fair. 

Flags float above us. Here and there 

The church bells chime their solemn praise, 
There seems no room for grief or care. 
Must some go softly all their days? 


The young once more may find life sweet, 
They need not dread dull-eyed Despair. 
With fearless hearts shall lovers meet, 
Together climb the rainbow stair 

To some dream castle in the air. 

The fire of hope may leap and blaze, 

But for the sorrows past repair 

Some must go softly all their days. 


Envoy 
O broken hearts who needs must bear 
The cost of this new world we raise, 
May God console you, is our prayer, 
While you go softly all your days. 














THE PASSING OF THE BALKANS 
By V. R. Savié 


E live in a wonderful time. The dreams of centuries 
have become a reality. Great oppressive empires 
have passed away, and upon their ruins have sprung states 
full of young, buoyant life with new hopes and promises. 
The Balkan peninsula stands where it stood before the 
great war, but what the politicians used to call “the Balkans”’ 
has passed away also. The Balkan peninsula was a recog- 
nized storm-centre of Europe. Its political properties were 
determined by the unsatisfied national feeling of the peoples 
inhabiting it and by the ambitions of great neighboring 
empires planning its conquest. Intrigue was the method of 
these empires, and the mutual jealousies of the Balkan 
peoples their best allies. But the great war in destroying 
Russia and Austria-Hungary has removed the most poten- 
tial baleful influences from the lives of the Balkan peoples, 
and in giving just satisfaction to their national feelings has 
removed the main causes of future frictions. 

Indeed the Balkans have greatly changed. Rumania by 
incorporating Bessarabia and Transylvania has ceased, 
even geographically, to be a Balkan state. Serbia and 
Montenegro have ceased to exist as they were; they have 
merged into the greater commonwealth of Jugoslavia, now 
officially called the “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes,’’ where all hope to find peace, freedom, and pros- 
perity. Since she stretches over the lands on the left banks 
of the rivers Save and Danube, Jugoslavia also is not merely 
a Balkan state. Her Alpine provinces belong to central 
Europe. Likewise Greece by extending her rule to the 
Asiatic coast has acquired interests outside the Balkan penin- 
sula. The status of Albania is not yet fixed. She may be a 
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protectorate under a single European power or under a 
League of Nations. Constantinople and the Straits most 
probably will be internationalized. Bulgaria alone will 
remain a wholly Balkan state. Thus instead of the Balkans, 
we shall have Southeastern Europe. This means that the 
Balkan states will extend to the border of Germany, with 
all the new mutual relationships wrought by the im- 
mense changes following the war. 

Jugoslavia geographically stands in the centre of these 
changes. Her people and lands were the first cause of the 
war. Therefore it is quite proper that a survey of the 
future relations of the nations of Southeastern Europe 
should be made from the Jugoslav point of view. 

It has been said with some justice that among the Euro- 
pean peoples, the Norwegians and the Jugoslavs are instinc- 
tively democratic, whereas the Poles and the Magyars are 
instinctively aristocratic. Jugoslavia, whatever may be 
her future form of government, must be a democracy, 
sincere and broad-minded. She will make a natural ally 
of the great democracies of the world and will hope to have 
the best relations with the United States of America, Great 
Britain, and France. The projected League of Nations 
cannot have a more ardent and sincere supporter than 
Jugoslavia. She will use all the influence she possesses to 
make the League of Nations a living thing. The Jugoslavs 
firmly believe in the declaration of President Wilson that 
the old plan of balance of power has been tried and has been 
found wanting. The present Peace Conference ought to do 
everything possible to remove the chief causes of war from 
the life of nations. The League of Nations must possess 
means to prevent wars and adjust differences among the 
nations which will arise from time to time as history goes on. 
Thus the League of Nations should determine the relations 
of the Jugoslavs with the world at large and ensure a durable 
peace under whose protection the Jugoslavs will be able to 
shape freely their relations with their immediate neighbors. 
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There is a close parallelism between the history of the 
Jugoslavs and the Czecho-Slovaks of Bohemia, and a com- 
plete harmony of interests between them. Therefore it is 
reasonable to expect that Jugoslavia and Czecho-Slovakia 
will stand on a basis of most sincere and warm friendship. 
Unless the projected League of Nations makes separate 
alliances superfluous, an alliance between them may be the 
next step in their development. The Jugoslavs and the 
Czecho-Slovaks have the same Slavic origin. Their lan- 
guages, even to-day, form a strong bond of unity. The 
Slovak dialect of the Czech tongue is so close to the Serbo- 
Croatian language that many philologists put the Slovak 
idiom into the group of the Jugoslav languages rather than 
into that of the Western Slav languages, where belong 
Polish, Czech, and certain other idioms. 

The Jugoslavs and Czecho-Slovaks in the past have 
drawn upon the same sources of civilization. In the tenth 
century, the Slav apostles, Cyril and Methodius, trans- 
lated the Gospels from the Greek into the Jugoslav language 
as it was spoken in Macedonia. They preached the Gospel 
and strengthened Christianity among the Bulgarians, Jugo- 
slavs, and Czecho-Slovaks, and they are equally venerated 
by each one of these peoples. 

The Magyar invasion separated the Jugoslavs from the 
Czecho-Slovaks territorially, but bonds of friendship and 
culture have always existed between them. Croatia to the 
south and Slovakia to the north were incorporated into Hun- 
gary, whereas Serbia in the Balkan peninsula and Bohemia to 
the north of the Carpathians continued their independence 
and both attained in the Middle Ages a remarkable state of 
prosperity and civilization. 

The Turkish invasion brought about a fatal change. 
After a prolonged struggle, Serbia succumbed to the Turkish 
wave. Bohemia, in order to avoid the fate of Serbia under 
the Turks, allied herself to Austria; this step proved no less 
disastrous. She lost her independence, and like Serbia sunk 
for long centuries into misery and oblivion. 
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In the nineteenth century, after the Napoleonic wars, 
the national spirit of Bohemia was revived in literature. At 
the same time the political life of the Jugoslavs was revived 
by the creation of an autonomous Serbia under Turkish rule. 
Since that time, both peoples have progressed apace and 
along parallel lines. The Czechs aided every national move- 
ment among the Jugoslavs, and the latter always sided with 
the Czechs in their struggle against the Germans and the 
Magyars. When in 1866 Austria became Austria-Hungary, 
the Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugoslavs met one and the same 
fate. To them both were denied the rights of ancient in- 
dependent states. Their national resources were recklessly 
exploited for the promotion of schemes directly hostile to 
them. In the recent war came the culmination of long 
endured iniquities. Both the Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo- 
slavs were compelled to fight German battles against their 
own interests. Both peoples resisted compulsion. They 
surrendered in Serbia, Russia, and Rumania, and at once 
organized their own units to fight on the side of the Allies 
against their masters and commonenemies. They organized 
themselves at home also, putting spokes into the wheels of the 
German military machine. Proceeding with common accord 
in the Austrian Parliament, they helped by their stubborn 
resistance to bring about the collapse of Austria-Hungary 
from within. This brotherhood of arms will be crowned at 
the Peace Conference; and by an act of international justice, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugoslavia will begin their new life as 
independent states on the day after the signing of peace. 

Their past friendship should only be strengthened by their 
future relations. The fear of a new German aggression will 
dictate to both states an agreement concerning the defense 
of their freedom. Besides that, they are natural allies in 
national economics. Czecho-Slovakia for a long time may 
expect to find in Jugoslavia a vast market for her manufac- 
tured goods. Likewise, Jugoslavia will have in Czecho- 
Slovakia a near market for the raw materials she will export. 
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Czech capital will be greatly interested in the development of 
the vast natural resources of Jugoslavia. Moreover, the 
Jugoslav ports will be the nearest for the Czech world trade; 
and the Danube, linking the two countries, offers to both 
the cheapest means of transport for their interchangeable 
goods. We may therefore reasonably expect that their 
friendship will form the strongest asset for the future peace 
and prosperity of Southeastern Europe. 

If we begin with the belief that a strong friendship and 
necessary co-operation between Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
Slovakia will be the pivotal point of the future relations 
among the nations of Southeastern Europe, a survey of those 
relations becomes more comprehensive and easy. Neither 
Czecho-Slovakia nor Jugoslavia is interested in the disposal 
of the German provinces of Austria. If they prefer to join 
the German federal republic, let them do so. This could be 
prevented only by a powerful military effort of the present 
Allies. But such action would set at naught the principles 
of world democracy and self-determination for which the 
Allies have fought. 

The Slavs are concerned chiefly in the fixing of the bound- 
ary lines between them and the Germans; but that may be 
left to the Peace Conference at Paris. The news has been 
circulated that the Germans of Austria, being in economic 
straits, wish to form a Danubian confederation with Bohe- 
mia, Hungary, and Jugoslavia. Such a project may appeal 
to the Germans as a means of saving something from the 
present wreck, but the Slavs will oppose it. There is every 
reason to fear that in such a combination the Germans 
would be the dominant factor. Besides the fact that they 
would be stronger than any other race in the projected 
confederation, they would always be backed by Germany. 
Apart from sentimental considerations, the basic conditions 
of co-operation and approximate equality would be lacking. 
The balance would be overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Germans. Such a combination could take place only owing 
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to unpardonable mistakes in the policy of the four big 
Allies—such a mistake, for example, as the execution of the 
secret treaty of London of 1915, giving Italy the rule over 
the Jugoslav provinces on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 
Another mistake on the part of the Allies would be failure 
to give economic and financial assistance to the Slavs, since 
without foreign help they will be unable to rebuild their 
industries quickly. 

The case of the Magyars is entirely different from that of 
the Austrian Germans. The future Magyar state is of 
far greater interest to the Slavs, and their relations to it 
must be carefully investigated. In alliance with the Ger- 
mans, the Magyars have oppressed and ruthlessly exploited 
the Jugoslavs as well as the Slovaks. The haughty, over- 
bearing attitude of the Magyar nobility is instinctively repel- 
lent to the Slavs. If the spirit of the Magyar junkers should 
dominate the Magyar state, as it has done heretofore, it 
would be hard to establish any friendship between this state 
and the Slavs to the north and south of it. The Magyars in 
that case would not be reconciled to the position of equals 
but would look for a new opportunity to regain their lost 
hegemony. Against such a contingency the Slavs must be 
prepared and ready to fight with all their power. But the 
present writer is full of hope that the Magyar people are sick 
of their aristocratic landlords and that the oligarchic power 
of the Magyar nobility will be broken now and forever. 

When the Magyars dismiss their ugly dream of dominating 
the Slavs and try to treat them on the basis of equality, there 
will be strong reasons for friendship and close co-operation 
between them. The Magyars form a wedge between the 
Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugoslavs. Their friendship would 
be valuable to both peoples, as co-operation would be more 
successful if the Magyars should become a third party in the 
partnership. The reasons in favor of such a partnership are 
many. In spite of the bitter political antagonism which 
has lately existed between the Magyars and the Slavs, there 
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has remained always at the bottom a feeling of mutual re- 
spect between them. From the date when the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris fixes the national frontiers for each one of 
the three countries, they will have every reason to bury the 
hatchet of past antagonism and approach one another in a 
spirit of agreement. The fact is that Jugoslavs and Magyars 
are natural allies. This assertion may sound strange, coming 
from a Serbian whose nation was only yesterday fighting 
Hungary for life. Nevertheless, the sooner both nations 
recognize this fact, the better for both of them and for 
humanity. 

For centuries Jugoslavs and Magyars were friends and 
allies. The Hapsburgs with their Teutonic Drang nach 
Osten separated the two races and turned them against each 
other. The Magyar junkers allied themselves with German 
imperialism in order to subjugate the Magyar masses and 
the Jugoslavs, and invented the theory of a Magyar super- 
race, the application of which brought about misery upon 
themselves as well as the Slavs. Now that the Hapsburgs 
are gone forever, and the German power is broken, we hope 
that the Magyar junker idea of racial supremacy is thor- 
oughly discredited in the eyes of their own people. We, 
the Slavs, are ready to approach the new Magyar democracy 
on a basis of equality for future co-operation. If the Mag- 
yars should be sincerely converted to the new order of things, 
they will grasp the present opportunity and meet the Slavs 
half way. Then the Magyars will achieve without any 
further effort the goal which for centuries they have been 
unable to attain. Only in friendship with the Slavs will 
their national existence be safeguarded and only thus will 
Salonica and the ports of the Adriatic be open to them. 
The other very necessary condition of co-operation, that of 
mutual equipoise, is at hand. The Jugoslavs are stronger 
numerically; but the Czecho-Slovaks and Magyars are 
nearly equal in numbers and financially they are better off 
than the Jugosiavs. 
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All the arguments pointing to co-operation between the 
Slavs and the Magyars can be applied with some difference 
of detail but with equal force to Slav relations with Rumania. 
She is a most natural member of that association of Slavs 
and Magyars. The chief bond of unity among the four 
nations should be economic self-interest. If united in an 
economic league, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, Hungary, 
and Rumania will be the most self-supporting section of 
Europe. The natural resources of these countries together 
are richer than those of any other country of Europe. Their 
coal mines are as rich as those of Great Britain. But the 
other mineral deposits of Bohemia, Transylvania, and Jugo- 
slavia, together with the oil wells in Rumania, are many 
times greater than those of any other European country. 
The plains of Hungary, Rumania, and Jugoslavia are the 
richest granaries of the continent. Their climate is best 
suited for grape and fruit growing and the raising of pigs 
and cattle. They possess large navigable rivers. Jugo- 
slavia will command very safe and large ports on the Adriatic 
and will have free use of the port of Salonica. The Danube 
turns towards Russia and the Caucasus, which very soon 
will afford good markets for their industries. If they are 
united in co-operation they should be able to draw an 
enormous amount of foreign capital to develop their natural 
resources and make most advantageous commercial agree- 
ments with any country in the world. 

Let us not forget that the nations of Southeastern Europe 
are sick with longing for freedom. Since freedom was for so 
long denied to them, they put it above everything else, 
and the contemplated co-operation among them can take 
place only after their thirst for independence has been 
satisfied. It can be achieved only through freedom and in 
freedom. But the satisfaction of nationalism must not 
obscure a larger aim. Nationalism in itself has no value 
whatever; it ought merely to be a means for the attainment 
of a higher goal. Satisfied nationalism should lead to a 
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sound internationalism. The time has come when people 
must realize the truth that no nation can live in itself, by 
itself, and for itself. The principle of competition must be 
replaced by a higher one of co-operation. 

The nations of Southeastern Europe may succeed through 
co-operation provided they escape the social and political 
diseases now rampant all over the world. Among those 
diseases, Bolshevism is the most dangerous one. What are 
the chances of Bolshevism in Southeastern Europe? Like 
any other social phenomenon, Bolshevism is a compound 
product, and its chances are very different in the different 
countries here under discussion. 

There are grounds for Bolshevism in Bohemia inasmuch 
as Bohemia, being a manufacturing country, has a proletariat. 
Furthermore, the land was very unequally divided, large 
landowners being a conspicuous feature in Bohemia as well 
as in Slovakia. On the other hand, Czecho-Slovakia has 
very able and patriotic leaders, who have already announced 
sound social and economic reforms. The expropriation of 
large estates is one of the first reforms, and it certainly will 
meet very insignificant opposition. The landlords in Bo- 
hemia are mostly German and in Slovakia Magyar aristo- 
crats. Bolshevism there may be checked by psychological 
forces also. Since it comes from Germany, the Czechs will 
repudiate it because everything German is repellent to them. 
If it should come by way of Russia, the chances for Bolshe- 
vism would be greater. But good hope can be entertained 
on account of the fact that the Czecho-Slovak regiments in 
Russia have thus far resisted the disease. 

Hungary was the land of political corruption, large aris- 
tocratic estates, and economic inequalities. Bolshevism 
may find there an easy field. The collapse of the former 
political system and the burden which must accompany a 
national defeat are, of course, natural allies of Bolshevism. 
Rumania in many ways resembled Hungary. She also 
was a country where political corruption was rampant and 
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democracy unknown. Large estates were a social and 
economic curse; the peasantry was neglected, and agricul- 
tural uprisings were a constant menace. Only quick, 
sincere, and far-reaching reforms can ameliorate conditions 
and check the disease. For all that, Rumania is in a better 
position than Hungary, since she has escaped a national 
defeat. But she is worse off than Czecho-Slovakia, in that 
the big landowners are not foreigners and their opposition 
to economic reforms will be stronger than anything in 
Czecho-Slovakia or even in Hungary. 

Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Greece will offer no easy ground 
for Bolshevism, the social and economic conditions there 
being unfavorable to it. Bulgaria and Jugoslavia are the 
lands of peasant democracy and small holders. They have 
no proletariat worth speaking of. Greece resembles them 
as she also has no factories. She is a country of fishermen, 
small landowners, and tradesmen. Her capitalistic class is 
recruited from among ship-owners and merchants in for- 
eign countries. She enjoys a democratic constitution and 
the satisfaction of her national aspirations will militate 
against Bolshevism. As for Albania, the country is still so 
undeveloped politically, socially, and economically that 
Bolshevism there would be as impossible as in Europe of the 
Middle Ages. 

To my mind Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, Hungary, and 
Rumania, in forming a Danubian confederation, would be a 
most desirable force for the maintenance of peace and 
economic restoration in that part of the world. It would 
constitute a self-sufficing combination of peoples around 
which the other neighboring nations might successfully 
group themselves or continue in independence. Thus, for 
instance, there is a very feasible project of a navigable 
waterway connecting the Baltic with the Aegean. This 
waterway would use the Vistula in Poland, the March in 
Bohemia, the Danube in Hungary and Jugoslavia; and from 
Smederevo on the Danube in Serbia it would be built as a 
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canal through the valleys of the Morava and the Vardar, 
debouching at Salonica. Thus Poland and Greece could by 
a cheap waterway be connected through the Danubian 
confederation. It may be argued that they should join 
such a league. But the special economic and national 
interests of Greece and Poland might militate against 
closer economic and political co-operation with the countries 
on the banks of the Danube. However that might be, the 
projected waterway, in affording the shortest, safest, and 
most economic route between all the Baltic countries and 
Salonica and the Near East, would greatly enhance the 
importance of a Danubian confederation. 

Greece, indeed, occupies a peculiar position in South- 
eastern Europe. As long as there remains any fear of war- 
like complications Greece is a natural ally of Jugoslavia 
against Italy or Bulgaria. But if a League of Nations 
should protect the Greek possessions, Greece might remain 
outside of any closer co-operation with the nations of South- 
eastern Europe, since her interests are mainly upon the 
seas. She might be very helpful to these nations in pro- 
moting (by her commercial fleet) the development of South- 
eastern Europe; but it is difficult to see how Greece could 
be induced to enter a Danubian economic alliance. 

Albania has been classified as a country that will be in 
need of some tutorship during a generation or two. Jugo- 
slavia and Greece, as the nearest neighbors of Albania, are 
interested in her peace and prosperity. Jugoslavia desires 
no control of Albania for herself, but must oppose any scheme 
of control of Albania by a single European power, since such 
control might very easily be abused for selfish ends. Jugo- 
slavia as well as Greece would like international control of 
Albania as long as she may be in need of guidance and help 
from outside. Albania has really little to offer in return; 
but it is a moral duty of Jugoslavia to respect Albania’s 
independence and to assist the Albanians in their way of 
progress and political life. It would be a great moral victory 
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for her neighbors if Albania should enter a Danubian con- 
federation as a rightful and desirable member. 

The case of Bulgaria is rather difficult. She has commit- 
ted crimes which can be neither forgotten nor forgiven easily. 
Tens of thousands of wronged persons in Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia, and Greece will raise a strong protest against any 
combination for co-operation with Bulgaria. Eleven cen- 
turies have passed since the Bulgars settled in Europe; and 
even to-day they themselves are not sure whether they are a 
European or an Asiatic race. The original Bulgars lost 
themselves in the Jugoslav sea. Of their language, no 
traces are left; but their Mongolian character was never 
totally lost. The initial principle of their life—lust for 
conquest and devastation—has manifested itself repeatedly 
through the centuries like sudden gusts of wind. And the 
Bulgars have retained much of the nature of their Asiatic 
home. There is no continuity in their political life. Their 
energies have spent themselves in sudden rises to power, like 
the whirlwinds of central Asia, driving before them pillars of 
sand, devastating the fertile oasis and annihilating the labor 
of man. But these rises have always been of short duration, 
and have been followed by long apathy and inertia. After 
this war, it is possible that we may witness a period of long 
prostration so familiar in Bulgaria’s history. But perhaps 
the war, which has shaken the world to its very foundations, 
may once for all cure Bulgaria of the evil spirit of hatred and 
ambition which has possessed her soul until now. The 
Peace Conference can merely create the physical condi- 
tions; the healing must come by the operation of Bulgaria’s 
own inner moral energies. 

The question is whether Bulgaria will be European or 
Asiatic, Slav or Mongol. Her choice must be freely made. 
Let us hope that she may develop the courage to purge her 
conscience and come out with a chastised mind. If this 
were done it would be quite logical that Bulgaria should 
enter the union of the Jugoslavs, which is her most natural 
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place, and which she ought never to have deserted. But this 
end cannot be achieved by any compulsion. The Jugoslavs, 
void of any ambition for conquest or ill-founded greatness, 
prefer to live in a smaller community, where all parts may be 
welded in harmony, than to have a greater commonwealth, 
where that harmony would be lacking. With the most 
optimistic feeling about the reconciliation with Bulgaria, 
however, one cannot see that it could be effected within the 
present generation. But time is a great healer, and time 
will bring about the healing of wrongs inflicted by Bulgaria 
upon her neighbors and will reconcile them. 

Italy occupies to-day a menacing position towards Jugo- 
slavia. If she should push her claims upon Jugoslav ter- 
ritories and obtain at the Peace Conference the execution of 
the secret Treaty of London of 1915, she would take in 
regard to the Jugoslavs the place of the late Austria-Hun- 
gary; and, in that case, her relations with Jugoslavia cannot 
be friendly. The Jugoslavs never can be reconciled to an 
Italian domination of their lands and people. But if Italy 
should follow the advice of her democratic leaders and give up 
an imperialistic claim in exchange for friendship she might 
obtain far-reaching benefits. In amity and co-operation 
with Jugoslavia, Italy will be safe in her sea frontiers; 
and the centuries-long fear of a Teutonic invasion from over 
the Alps into Italy can be dismissed once and for all. Be- 
sides this, her proximity to the Jugoslav Adriatic ports will 
offer to Italy the best chances for peaceful penetration of 
Southeastern Europe for the benefit of her laboring classes. 
Only a most blinded imperialism can forego the many ad- 
vantages offered to Italy for a very doubtful scheme of 
forcible occupation of a foreign country. It depends wholly 
upon the foresight of Italian statesmen, whether Italy will 
be treated like a trusted friend or a feared neighbor 
in the countries on the banks of the Danube. 














THE MIND OF ALSACE 
By Victor PLARR 


LSACE has long remained an enigma; yet of late years 
the old province has been discussed almost as much 
as Ireland or modern Japan. Certain French books on the 
Alsatian question are likely to become classics. We need 
only cite “Quarante Ans Aprés” by M. Claretie, “Colette 
Baudoche” and “Au Service de l’Allemagne” by M. Mau- 
rice Barrés, that tragic impasse “Les Oberlés” by M. René 
Bazin, and M. Valloton’s profoundly moving “On changera 
plutét le Coeur de Place.” Germanizing professors have 
written voluminously and insidiously. And at least three 
critical books in English have appeared: Miss Betham- 
Edwards’s “‘ Under the German Ban in Alsace and Lorraine,” 
with a dedication to M. Barrés, dated October, 1914, Mr. 
Ernest Vizetelly’s “Alsace,”’ and Mr. Phillipson’s exhaustive 
work. Yet to native Alsatians nearly all these writers seem 
to ignore certain essentials. 

All, for instance, with few exceptions, are at sea on the 
subject of the patois of Alsace, known as “‘Strasbourgeois.” 
French will probably entirely supersede this patois before 
many years are over. Hence some account of it should now 
be placed on record. The Germans, of course, call it Ger- 
man and despise its quaintness. Their patronage is offen- 
sive and unjust. The French either know nothing about 
Strasbourgeois or allude to it misleadingly, as in ‘Les 
Oberlés,” where M. Bazin makes an otherwise truly Alsatian 
personage sing “the rude and poetic” stanzas of the country 
people, who answer him across a field as though they were 
troubadours. He is quite on the wrong track. Miss Beth- 
am-Edwards on a visit to Sesenheim, famous as the home of 
Goethe’s poor little Friederike Brion, adverts somewhat con- 
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temptuously to “the lingo, familiar to us in the Erckmann- 
Chatrian classics.” We are all familiar with those classics— 
for such they are, though I personally have heard Stras- 
bourgers of the old school objecting to them on the ground 
that M. Chatrian was an astute entrepreneur from Paris and 
that their only true begetter, M. Erckmann, was not an Al- 
satian, but a Lorrainer of Pfalzbourg just beyond the Alsa- 
tian border. Yet in none of these books that I have read 
have I come across more than a few phrases of patois—cer- 
tainly not enough genuine Strasbourgeois to make up a body 
of “lingo.” 

To put the matter in a nutshell, Strasbourgeois is to Ger- 
man what Scotch is to English, or, more accurately, what the 
Scotch of the time of James the First was to Jacobean and 
Elizabethan English. Indeed, it would perhaps be no exag- 
geration to call the patois as much a separate language as 
Flemish. There was a time in fact when the modern High 
German and the Alsatian were less differentiated. A classic 
common in point of lucidity to the two is Luther’s Bible, 
which an Alsatian can understand, however much he may be 
nonplussed by portentous long-windedness and turgid invo- 
lutions, which the German writers of a later century fondly 
believed to be an ideal literary style. Luther’s Bible is writ- 
ten simply; its sentences are not outrageous. Often they 
consist of little more than short categoric statements— 
nominative, copula, and complement. Their structure ap- 
proximates to the structure of French phrases. And that 
shape Strasbourgeois retains. 

“*A cow is a very good animal in the field; but we turn her 
out of a garden” is a saying of infinite wisdom attributed to 
Johnson. It might be the thesis for a whole philosophy of 
criticism. Now, German was vigorous and quaint in Lu- 
ther’s meadow, but became a portent in the parterres of the 
Latinized eighteenth century. From the ancient meadow 
Strasbourgeois has never strayed. It remains a Prakrit—a 
name applied to it by an early critic—a language, that is, of 
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the nursery, of women, children, subordinates, the humble, 
the peasant, the son of the soil. Had German prose and 
verse remained in the Prakrit stage, had they remained an 
affair of jingling seventeenth-century couplets such as explain 
Dances of Death, an affair of Grimm’s “Mirchen,” of 
“Struwwelpeter,”’ or, to go back to origins, of the grand and 
dim “Nibelungenlied,” the history of Europe would have 
been different. For that would have meant that the old 
Germany of heroism or gentleness, of poetry or domesticity, 
would also have remained. 

Strasbourgeois can rightly be termed Pr&krit in that it 
deals with every kind of quaintness, in endearments, funny 
words derived, it seems, from prehistoric roots, comic words 
for cat or dog, cat’s tail or big stone, rocking-horse or kiss, 
diminutives innumerable, even diminutive verbs. It was 
the old Strasbourgeois that named a street Childsplay Street 
and another Blueclouds Street. A treatise might be written 
on the patois and many instances quoted from Stiber’s 
“Little Folk-Book,” a work beloved by every native Alsa- 
tian. The gems of worthy old Stéber’s collection date per- 
haps from the days of Charlemagne or Ottfried of Wissem- 
bourg, and though undeniably Allemannic, they should not 
shock the philologist who will bear in mind Anglo-Saxon, 
Dutch, Flemish, or the patois of the Swiss, and their rela- 
tionship to German. 

I have written thus at length of the patois, because in a 
very real sense it expresses the mind, the very heart, of Al- 
sace—because to those who ignore it Alsace and the Alsa- 
tians remain an unknown quantity. Itisnotalingo. It is, 
in its Mandarin form as spoken even now by some of the 
vieilles familles of Strasbourg (le Patriciat), not even a dialect. 
Let us call it an individual language with a literature and a 
long tradition. 

For it has a literature. The earliest, perhaps, of Alsatian 
writers was Ottfried of Wissembourg, who wrote in many- 
vowelled Frankish in the tenth century. Then came the 
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thirteenth-century minnesinger, Gottfried of Strasbourg, 
famous for his “Tristan and Iseult.” He was, indeed, the 
intermediary between the cycle of Celtic legend and that of 
the Teutons, and he marks the connection of Alsace in a 
great age with Western culture. His dialect was early Stras- 
bourgeois, and he was followed by numbers of obscurer 
writers, of whom we need only cite Sebastian Brandt, six- 
teenth-century author of “‘ The Ship of Fools,”’ a once famous 
satire, and that early writer on wounds in war—Schielhans 
—of the same epoch, whose dialect is certainly local and not 
the bad German it has been contemptuously described as 
being. 

But it was not until the early part of the nineteenth century, 
when Alsace was very French indeed, that the patois began 
to be consciously written as such. In 1818, or thereabouts, 
after a visit to England, Georges Daniel Arnold, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law in the University of Strasbourg, published 
the “‘Pfingstmondaa”—a domestic comedy, which won the 
praises of Goethe and became the darling classic of Alsatian 
patriots. It is a quaint and amusing patois play, crammed 
with idioms and proverbs. From 1835 to 1864 it was sol- 
emnly acted seven times by members of the Strasbourg 
vieilles familles, the local Montagues and Capulets. But the 
play has no political significance. Its patriotism is local, 
and no German could quote it to show that Alsace leans to 
Germany. 

In 1897 or 1898 an Alsatian Theatre was opened in Stras- 
bourg, which a writer in the “Temps” believes to have been 
a subtle instrument of Germanization. But the main trend 
of the dramas and comedies there acted was essentially Alsa- 
tian, and considering the hideous terrorism of Prussian dom- 
ination with its armies of domestic spies and its vile methods 
of every kind, this local literature was a daring satire on the 
oppressor, comparable to Hansi’s pictorial satire. It was so 
daring, indeed, that lovers of Alsace have often gasped and 
trembled for the playwrights and their audiences. M. Gus- 
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tave Stosskopf is the lion of the local dramatists, of whom 
there are about a score. The name Stosskopf is Alsatian, 
having belonged in the seventeenth century to a distin- 
guished Strasbourg painter, who was also a paysagiste. His 
dozen or so plays sparkle with wit and humor, none the less 
because those who read between the lines discover number- 
less small mordant strokes of satire on the stupid and pomp- 
ous enemy. 

In Stosskopf’s best-known play, which has been pro- 
duced in Paris—and even before the Kaiser—‘‘D’r Herr 
Maire,” the village mayor goes about with a gun in order to 
shoot a German professor in love with his daughter. The 
professor is put into a most ludicrous position, amounting to 
torture, by the peasants who believe him to be a government 
inspector of agriculture. The mayor refers to the part he 
played against the Germans in the war of 1870, that war 
which has left such profound traces in all Alsatian hearts. 
He has taken down his portrait of the great Napoleon, and 
has hung in its place a prize ox, symbol of stupidity. The 
statuesque and beautiful white ox of the foothills of the 
Vosges, yoked in primitive fashion to a “‘ladder-cart,” laden 
with grapes or maize, is a charming object, but he ranks 
with our donkey as a fool. In “E Demonstration” the 
Strasbourgeois bean-feasters, elated with wine (not beer), 
sing their national anthem and are hauled up in the police 
court on the dread charge of having sung the Marseillaise. 
They are able, however, to prove that they sang “D’r 
Hans im Schnokeloch,” that delightful song about the rich 
peasant, who has all that should content a man— 

And what he hath that would he not, 
And what he would he hath not got! 

At a time when the Prussian dominion in Alsace was al- 
most mild by comparison with the horrors prevalent lately, 
Hans’s song was quoted to me by an old local Gallophil as a 
commentary on the restlessness of the mind of Alsace, which 
nothing would content! That was long ago—before Sav- 
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erne. But things since then have greatly changed. Alsace 
endured torture during the late war. A tortured race lapses 
out of the region of trivial discontent into that of agony. 

No, Prussia has not succeeded in welding Alsace to itself 
through the patois or through its concomitant, ancient local 
custom and costume. Since 1870 the people who do not 
aspire to speak Strasbourgeois correctly—a language in 
which bric-a-brac or philosophy can be discussed according 
to patriotic philologists—have taken to interlarding their 
sentences with French. They help out their thought with a 
French phrase, not with a German. Before the autumn of 
1914 that was highly irritating to the invaders, who long ago 
made a crime of putting French on a shop front or even on a 
tombstone! If this mixed language was what Miss Betham- 
Edwards had in mind, she was justified in her reference to 
lingo. A writer in the ““Temps” avers that before 1870 
the following sentence was humorously quoted as a specimen 
of true Alsatian—‘‘Jetzt, maintenent, Therése, montez 
g’schind la Steg nuf et apportez la soupe uf de Tisch.” But 
this, as the writer admits, was what symbolized the speech 
of the petits bourgeois to the educated, who for ages had 
spoken French correctly among themselves, as they still do. 

Many of the educated spoke no German and knew but 
little of the patois. Most Alsatians, indeed, could translit- 
erate phrases of the latter into what used to be called gut 
deutsch, but we doubt if that led them to take excursions into 
the grim entanglements of advanced German. Patriots who 
were children in 1870, have always nursed a certain contempt 
for German literature; but an older generation had been 
brought up, bilingually, on Schiller and Lamartine, on Nicol- 
aus von Lenau—whom Germans have the effrontery to com- 
pare with Shelley—and on current French authors. 

Nor was the invader able to twist local custom and cos- 
tume into the service of Germanization. He distributed 
cheap brooches to peasant women, says the “Temps” writer, 
and since 1870 has Teutonized and vulgarized the quaint old 
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chap-book almanac of the villagers. He also patronized the 
grand old dress—the great bow, black in token of mourning 
and larger than of old, the great bow with its noble satisfying 
lines, the spangled shapely corselet, the white full sleeves, 
the red jupe of the Catholic, the green jupe of the Protestant, 
the purple of the Hebrew. But he could not prevent, even 
with innumerable petty fines, the sporting, whenever possi- 
ble, of a small tricolor cockade on the front of the cap. 
Dress is always part of national life and the Alsatian costume 
is unique. It resisted the appeals of the Jacobins in 1794, 
who thought it anti-national, and from 1870 until to-day it 
has survived as a symbol of something before the Franco- 
Prussian war. 

Unique, too, is much else that meets the eye in Alsace. 
Those lofty Strasbourg roofs with their exquisite lines are 
things apart; nothing quite resembles them in Nuremberg or 
Ulm. There is a suave rich beauty about the lines of bows, 
or roofs, or even farm and household utensils in old individual 
Alsace, a richness of color, a compelling sense of form that is 
not found either to east or west. 

Alsace has been a land of artists from the days of Erwin, 
the cathedral builder, to those of Doré, Henner, and a host 
of moderns, of whom Bartholdi, sculptor of the Statue of 
Liberty at the entrance to New York harbor, is not the least. 
The grand cathedral of Strasbourg is its prime contribution 
to the art of the world. Since the days of Goethe the cathe- 
dral has been fought over by successive pro-French and pro- 
German writers. Goethe went out of his way to claim it for 
Erwin and Germany, but, says Henri Welschinger in his 
admirable “L’Alsace Delivrée,” “Nous n’avons pas oublié 
que c’est des mains du moine Albrecht de Strasbourg qu’est 
sorti le style ogival, radieux, expansif, idéal, et pour tout 
dire, frangais.”” According to this latter view the cathedral 
is the outpost of French culture eastward. 

The political history of Alsace has been misrepresented, 
maliciously and deliberately or innocently and carelessly, 
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since the seventeenth century. It looks as if, after 1870, the 
Germanizers had influenced such a popular work as “Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopaedia,” which in the 1880 edition refers to Al- 
sace as a “German district.” Now it is not necessary to 
enter into a discussion of the physical anthropology of the 
once lost province, the people of which belong in great part 
to the round-skulled Alpine race, as does all Central Europe 
in a long, broad strip extending from Bordeaux to Russia. 
Nor need we examine the traditional ancient race division of 
Alsace into Rauraci, Mediomatrici, Sequani (who were 
Gauls), and Tribocci, who may have been Germanic. Skull 
measurements may prove too much or too little. They are 
no guide to national character, which is an affair, to a great 
extent, of ancient political boundaries. A fact too little 
borne in mind is that Alsace for some five centuries was a 
part of the Roman Empire, and grew up among its glories. 
Germania Prima, which included Alsace, was as much part of 
Roman Gaul as Aquitania. Argentoratum was one of the 
gates oi Gaul, and a large factory of Roman arms. Here the 
roads met that led from Gallia to Germania and Helvetia; 
here the genius of pagan Rome achieved one of its last tri- 
umphs when Julian the Apostate in 357 A. D. won a great 
victory over the Allemanni. 

Germany has no such memories. Successive hordes of 
Vandals, Alans, Suevi, Burgundians, and Huns under Attila 
swept the plain of Alsace, which ran with rivers of blood still 
adumbrated in the gules of the national coat of arms. The 
Allemanni swept the country again in 455 A. D., but later 
suffered overthrow at the hands of Clovis, the Frank. What 
were these Allemanni, the Allemands of the French, on whose 
infiltration of Alsace German professors lay such stress? 
They were probably a mixed tribe, the “other men,” “the 
men of the beyond,” as Canon Taylor has pointed out in 
“Words and Places,” a border omnium gatherum of Gauls, 
ex-legionaries, and Teutons. The Franks who long held 
Alsace, were Teutonic, but stood apart in many ways from 
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the semi-savage people of the German forests; they gave 
their name to France. It matters little, however, what they 
were racially, for to the Frenchman, as to the Alsatian, they 
will always appear as an ancestral people, as early French. 
The belief may be erroneous, but error matters not when 
nationality is considered. The question is not what your 
origins really were, but what your belief in them is and how 
it has influenced your racial consciousness. 

The Alsatian must always have felt himself to be Cis- 
Rhenane. An old proverb asserts that while the Germans 
beyond the Rhine were as yet climbing on the trees, the 
Alsatians were already sitting with napkins round their necks. 
To the Alsatian peasant the Swabian was long the typical 
dullard of anecdote, the Austrian also. I regret to say he 
still calls the French “the Welsh,” although he loves them. 
The Schwob now means any German in Alsace. 

The Alsatian still swears by the cuckoo, the bird of Thor, 
which he till lately invoked as a power able to carry away to 
perdition the Prussian, but it is a question whether even in 
early times Thor and Woden, the Rhine Maidens, the Nibe- 
lungs, that singularly treacherous savage Arminius, or Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, were among his cherished mental ameuble- 
ments. Like the Gaul he is almost without mythology. 
His memories begin with Sainte-Odile, the Frankish patron 
saint of Alsace—whose legend is a thing of beauty—with 
Herrade, Abbess of her Convent, whose priceless illuminated 
manuscript, the “Hortus Deliciarum,” was a kind of thir- 
teenth-century Bayeux tapestry, till it was destroyed in the 
outrageous bombardment of Strasbourg, when the great 
library of two hundred thousand volumes went up in flames. 
They begin with the grandiose Charlemagne and “‘le bon Roi 
Dagobert,” whose equestrian statues stand at the corners of 
the cathedral tower. The third statue high up on the 
tower is that of Rudolph of Hapsburg, an early friend of the 
city, but the fourth niche, which is vacant, was to have been 


oceupied by the Rot Soleil. One does not find such effigies 
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in Germany proper. And behind these great figures, far 
away in the past, loom the Romans of old! 

All through the mediaeval period, and down to 1789, Stras- 
bourg was virtually a republic. The Strasbourg burgher, 
indeed, has always been a republican at heart. His ances- 
tors of the free city were comparable with the Genoese, the 
Florentines, the Venetians of old. For the rule of the Holy 
Roman Empire sat very lightly on the land, and the emperor 
at many periods was a mere flitting phantasmagory, often 
powerless, often poverty-stricken. Who was that emperor 
so thread-bare that the women of some town presented him 
with a new suit of clothes? 

The “‘ Magistrat,” or senatorial government of Strasbourg, 
played a considerable part in mediaeval history, but in no 
servile capacity, After being long ruled by her bishops, the 
old free city became a republic governed by two senates and 
three senatorial colleges. We must pause a little over this 
question of government, for it has gone far to shape the 
mind of Alsace, just as English freedom, itself in part of Low 
German origin, has moulded Englishmen. In 1482 a charter 
fixed the constitution, which remained unchanged in most 
points until privilege was abolished throughout France on 
August 4, 1789. The burghers swore fidelity to this consti- 
tution annually. The Magistrat consisted of a College or 
Chamber of Thirteen, charged with the care of foreign policy 
and fortifications, the College of Fifteen, concerned with 
municipal administration, and the College of Twenty-One, 
which filled up vacancies in the two former. Besides these 
were the Great and Little Senate, of thirty and of eighteen 
members respectively, both noble and plebeian. Over all 
presided the Ammeister and two noble Stettmeisters. It 
was a constitution so devised as to allow no monopoly of 
power by individuals; it was, in fact, jealously democratic 
within limits. 

The complex but judicious mediaeval republicanism flour- 
ished in many parts of the Holy Roman Empire and every- 
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where throughout Europe, but whatever its origin, whether 
Germanic as Stubbs and Freeman taught, or Roman as later 
constitutional historians have striven with some success to 
show, it cannot be counted as making for that despotic and 
centralizing spirit, that debasing uniformity, which is the 
present essence of Kultur. Erasmus somewhere praises the 
republic of Strasbourg as the ideal state. 

In two of the great liberalizing processes of history Stras- 
bourg was conspicuous. The printing-press was invented in 
Strasbourg by Gutenberg, a noble from another free city; 
and cynics may chuckle over the fact that the wine-press, 
which suggested to his worried mind the first printing-press, 
originated the modern book! 

After the printing-press the Reformation. And _ here 
Strasbourg and the Alsatians were pioneers in what sociol- 
ogists might view as the first tremendous advance from 
fetish to rationalism. We need not here dwell on this period, 
which is full of color and heroism and of an individual note, 
Alsatian rather than Teutonic. The reader curious in such 
matters is referred to the well-known “‘Legendes d’Alsace,”’ 
but is warned that this little classic is part of a German pro- 
pagandist movement, though Edgar Quinet, Michelet, and 
one of the Saint Hilaires sponsored it in the France of the 
Second Empire. 

Alsace, the Austrian or imperial portion of it, which in- 
cluded nearly the whole country, passed to France at the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648. Exhausted by the horrors of 
the Thirty Years War, it fell to France as in some sort a 
heritage from Sweden, for the Swedish armies of Gustavus 
Horn and Bernard of Weimar had long overrun it, and Bern- 
ard, though nominally in the French service, before his sud- 
den death had aimed at turning Alsace into a principality of 
his own. Strasbourg, more than thirty years later, was 
ceded to Louis the Fourteenth by the Magistrat, after con- 
sultation with the burghers, on September 30, 1681. This 
famous cession, cited thereafter as the “Capitulation,” has 
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long been made much of by German schoolmasters, who have 
taught their pupils that Louis stole the free city in time of 
peace. 

Strasbourg had long had the friendliest leanings to France, 
had long corresponded with it; the diplomatic correspond- 
ence, conveniently burnt in the bombardment of 1870, dated 
from the time of Louis the Eleventh. Theft and betrayal 
may have loomed in some burgher minds in 1681; some fam- 
ilies crossed the Rhine in search of the freedom they be- 
lieved had been forfeited. But the republic remained un- 
touched; its singularly democratic franchises, its curiously 
fair, if cumbersome, forms of justice were not interfered 
with. Alsace—Strasbourg especially—had made an honor- 
able bargain and had substituted the Roi Soleil for the land 
of Wallenstein; but only the Préteur Royal, who was now 
assessor to the Magistrat in Strasbourg, reminded the people 
that they were French. Beyond leaning somewhat arbi- 
trarily to the side of the Catholics, who after all were the 
great majority of the population, the Préteur interfered very 
little with the inner affairs of what continued for more than 
a century to be a republic, tax-free, and in the enjoyment in 
lesser legal cases of the Coutume d’ Alsace. 

Ineptitude is often the best policy. But whether Alsace 
owed its immunities to ineptitude, carelessness, or ignorance, 
it is needless to discuss. France remained a sunny memory 
to old Alsatians from 1870 to 1918, and they prefer to think 
that their ancestors had been won by kindness. “Grati- 
tude for fair treatment slowly rendered her [Alsace] French 
in sentiment,” said Sir John Robinson, writing in 1893. 
“The gentler way may seem the longer, but it is certainly 
the better; and that the rougher is, to say the least, no 
shorter, we have our experience in Ireland to prove. Our 
mistake, indeed, was one of sheer ignorance, while Ger- 
many’s is something of a sin against the light.” Yet the 
Alsatians were no Irish, although a faithful, kindly, humor- 
ous people enough, intensely patriotic and, in their best 
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development, intensely honorable. Such words from an 
English publicist may have been a joy to some Alsatians in 
1893, for all through the nineteenth century they admired 
England, her statesmen and her freedom. 

There followed the grand formative period, which lasted 
till 1871, when the mayor of Strasbourg fell dead on hearing 
that Alsace was to become German. Louis the Fourteenth’s 
age was followed by the Great Revolution. In the first, 
Alsace and Strasbourg saw the great French marshals on 
Alsatian soil winning victory after victory over the Empire 
—Condé, Louvois, Turenne, a galaxy of splendid reputations. 
But, of course, as it retained its autonomy, Strasbourg 
remained very much as of old. Not till 1770, accord- 
ing to the vivid picture of its social condition drawn by M. 
Louis Spach, who wrote in 1843, did French influences begin 
to throng into the ancient free city. 

There lies before me a letter dated from Strasbourg on 
August 21, 1779, which is written in French in order that it 
may be understood by the Baron de St. Sulpice at Cham- 
béry. It is addressed to one of my great grandfathers, then 
at Chambéry, and referred to as a Huguenot, who, as he 
often told my father, had learnt French as a foreign language 
from an Italian at Neuch&tel in Switzerland! In 1779 the 
Spaniards and French were besieging Gibraltar; and the 
quaint old letter exclaims “fort incertain encore si nous 
serons assez heureux de conquérir le royaume d’Irlande, 
Gibraltar, port Mahon et pardessus encore la capitale de 
Londres.” In 1777 sundry solemn wills were still in German; 
they were launched “In the Name of the Holy Trinity.” In 
form they are charming old folio pamphlets in illuminated 
covers. The inventories of the time are similar; the writer’s 
last dates from 1785. The Revolutionary epoch saw docu- 
ments in both languages. There was a prodigious forced loan 
paper, for instance, in both tongues, but, with the Empire, 
French was established. 

Louis Spach describes a distinguished imaginary salon in 
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1770, where the preponderating influence is French and 
where a strong Swedish element is on the side of France. 
In 1789 the old republican Magistrat, backed by the bulk of 
the people, threw itself heart and soul into the new liberal- 
ism. At another famous salon, of which Miss Betham- 
Edwards has given us a vivid imaginary portrait, the Mar- 
seillaise was first sung. 

The day was April 26, 1792; the scene the house of Baron 
Frédéric de Dietrich, first mayor of Strasbourg after the 
abolition of the old constitution. Rouget de Lisle had com- 
posed the grand music overnight; and Miss Betham-Ed- 
wards says that the following story is now accepted as 
correct: 

On awakening next morning his eye immediately rested on the 
composition of a few hours before. After glancing at verse and 
melody, early as was the morning (the clock had just struck six) he 
hurried off to a fellow-officer and guest of the night before, who in 
turn hurried him off to the mayor’s. The young men found 
Dietrich strolling in his garden. 

“Let us go indoors,” he said. “I will try the air on the clave- 
cin, and shall be able to tell you at once if it is very good or very 
bad!” 

Dietrich, true musician as he was, unhesitatingly anticipated 
the verdict of posterity. All the available guests of yesterday 
were again invited to dinner; he had an important communication 
in store for them, he said. During the banquet the secret was 
carefully withheld. The party having adjourned to the salon, one 
of the young ladies opened the clavecin, and the mayor’s magnifi- 
cent voice thundered forth— 

“Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé.” 


The audience was electrified. . . . [Made public] the song 
acted like a charm. Hitherto enrolling themselves by twos and 
threes, the youth of Alsace now donned the tricolor by hundreds 
and thousands. 

In Erckmann-Chatrian’s “Histoire d’un Paysan” we read 
how the Strasbourgers were first heard singing it at a ren- 
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dezvous of volunteers which the peasant attended. At first 
known as the “Strasbourgeoise” and as “Le Chant de 
Guerre de l’Armée du Rhin,” the song only acquired the 
name of Marseillaise after the famous march to Paris of the 
men of Marseilles. The words, according to one tradition, 
were by de Dietrich; he first sang it, the hand of a Stras- 
bourgeoise first played it. 

To Alsace, as the “Histoire d’un Paysan”’ points out, was 
due much of the success of the French Revolution at a critical 
time. The Revolution was the work of Paris, Champagne, 
Franche Comté, and Alsace, when the rest of France was 
either indifferent or hostile. The Alsatians were sent under 
their own Kléber to conquer La Vendée, and the Paysan 
describes the prolonged and terrible campaign in the mire of 
the “‘Bocage,” where at night the wolves could be heard 
dragging corpses about in the thickets. In his simple recital 
Kléber stands out as the Strasbourgeois par excellence, the 
kindly humorous man, whose care for his soldiers was 


proverbial. 
Et ton rire, O Kléber! 


Other sturdy Alsatian soldiers, dear to the Revolution and 
its child Napoleon, were Kellermann, Westermann, and 
Rapp. Napoleon was often in Strasbourg. To this present 
writer’s grandmother, who saw him often at the Mairie and 
elsewhere, he appeared a small lean Italian with thin sallow 
face and straggling ill-kempt locks. Josephine, the same old 
lady used to tell her English daughter-in-law, was most 
graceful, though not beautiful. 

Alsace had its Carrier, for the odious German ex-monk, 
Aloysius Schneider, carried his guillotine about the villages 
of the plain and the Vosges, leaving behind him a trail of 
blood. He figures in the pages of Thackeray’s “‘ Paris Sketch- 
Book” and in those of Erckmann. The father of the old 
lady who saw Napoleon in her youth once said to Aloysius 
in the patois: ““You are a learned man; you should mind 
your books, else you are like to be remembered as the great- 
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est blackguard in history.” All night long the worthy 
man—a distant cousin, by the way, of little Friederike’s— 
lay awake, expecting the guillotine, which, in the end, was 
Citizen Schneider’s fate. Whatever Strasbourg felt in that 
wild time, whatever Alsace at large felt, it was a Gallic not 
a Germanic feeling. The Marseillaise, Kléber, Napoleon, 
were her glories, knitting her to France. 

Alone among those old heroes Kléber remained in Stras- 
bourg. And there M. Claretie and many others saw his 
statue proudly dominating the appalling goose-step evolu- 
tions of the Prussian guard, turned out with feverish celerity, 
on the ringing of a door-bell by a sentry, to do honor to some 
solemnly strolling superior officer. “Mon Dieu!” was a 
little Frenchman’s comment as he stood and watched the 
terrible clockwork evolution by the writer’s side in the year 
1899. In the autumn of 1913 Kléber was being placed fur- 
ther back in the Place Kléber. It may have dawned on the 
Prussians that the record of his many victories on his pedes- 
tal was out of keeping with the goose-step. 

After 1815 Alsace was French. Riches flowed into the coun- 
try. French names began to figure largely in local lists. 
French became the spoken language of affairs, of the edu- 
cated classes. The latter all have French Christian names, 
however much their surnames may remain cacophonously 
Teutonic. Many of the vieilles familles descend from Ger- 
man immigrants subsequent to the Capitulation. But they 
speak pure French, are more French at heart even than the 
speakers of patois. 

In the nineteenth century Alsatians play no mean part in 
the scientific, literary, and artistic movements of France, to 
which they bring their humor, their solid virtues, their indi- 
viduality. Pasteur for some years labors successfully in a 
tall old house in the Rue des Veaux, the ancient street of the 
Patriciat, where the venerable houses are museums of mar- 
quetry. Wurtz and Gerhardt are among the great pioneer 
chemists of France, and there is a long roll of distinguished 
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artists and actors, physicians, curators of museums, and so 
forth, sent out by Alsace. Scheurer-Kestner closes the 
list in the nineteenth century with his record of high 
courage and integrity during the Dreyfus affair. And 
the great names of Foch and Pershing are surely Alsatian 
in origin. 

The War of 1870, with the terrible siege, when Stras- 
bourg, full of wounded, held the gate of France against the 
Hun, was ruthlessly bombarded, half laid in ashes, encum- 
bered with the corpses of some four hundred citizen volun- 
teers, came as a dreaded shock to all. It was a bolt from 
the blue. It was as though a vulgar and underbred neigh- 
bor had suddenly broken into a man’s house and had become 
possessed of it in the course of a few hours. The Badeners, 
neighbors, were among the most hateful and unforeseen of 
the invaders. From Sainte-Odile, of which the Mother 
Superior was a Marie-Odile (an old and famous character 
very different from her namesake in a recent play), the 
present writer, then a little child, was privileged to look upon 
the “Night of Terror,” when the sky was riddled with the 
curving trails of the huge obus some fifteen miles away. The 
great library was burned that night and much else, including 
his father’s house without the walls. He is probably the 
sole survivor of those onlookers, for he was the youngest 
person there. He has seen nothing to compare with that 
sight, even when the Zeppelins and the Gothas were under 
fire over London, though the volleying in many air raids, 
especially the flaring fall of the Zeppelin in the autumn of 
1916, brought back memories of the day-long booming of the 
guns heard in childhood. 

From 1870 to the present day all has been the silence of 
suppression, broken only by confused rumors. These have 
reached that great army of expatriated Alsatians in all parts 
of the world, and in the French Foreign Legion, of which 
famous fighting cohort forty-five per cent were Alsatians. 
Such men are the true old Alsace. 

34 
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But there have been for well nigh fifty years a host of 
patriots in Strasbourg too. From the platform of the cathe- 
dral one looks over the red sandstone balustrade to where, 
less than twenty miles away, the blue Alsatian mountains 
seem to step proudly into the plain. The French guns were 
heard booming over there from the first onset of the late 
war. And hearing them, and viewing the soaring cathedral 
spire, once the highest in Europe, and the wonderful tangle 
of old druidic forest over yonder on the mountain of Sainte- 
Odile—spire and mountains having been to all true Alsatians 
a life-long inspiration—more than one survivor of the past 
must have called to mind brave old General Uhrich’s last 
words to Alsace and to Strasbourg, which were printed in 
his farewell proclamation on September 27, 1870: 

Habitants de Strasbourg. 

Je conserverai jusqu’é mon dernier jour le souvenir des deux 
mois qui viennent de sécouler, et le sentiment de gratitude et 
d’admiration que vous m’avez inspiré ne s’éteindra qu’avec ma 
vie. 

De votre cété, souvenez-vous sans amertume de votre vieux 
général, qui aurait été si heureux de vous épargner les malheurs, 
les souffrances, et les dangers, qui vous ont frappés, mais qui a da 
fermer son coeur 4 ce sentiment, pour ne voir devant lui que le 
devoir, la patrie en deuil de ses enfants. 

Fermons les yeux, si nous le pouvons, sur le triste et douloureux 
présent et tournons les vers |’avenir: ]4 nous trouverons le soutien 
des malheureux: |’espérance! 

Vive la France & jamais! 

And now this sacred hope is no longer deferred. A mira- 
cle has been wrought such as is perhaps without parallel in 
history. Alsace is French again, and with indescribable em- 
phasis the mind of Alsace has declared itself for France. 
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THE RUSSIAN AND FRENCH REVOLUTIONS 
By Baron S. A. Korrr 


HE statement has often been made that the Russian 
Revolution has much in common with the French 
Revolution of the eighteenth century, and yet no writer 
has deemed it necessary to approach the subject from the 
scientific, historical point of view which alone can explain the 
sociological causes of the similarities. In treating this sub- 
jectone must, however, keep in mind two important points. 
First, complete identity between different periods does not 
exist in history. The sociological or historical facts of epochs 
so wide apart as our own and that of the eighteenth century 
can resemble one another more or less, but never can abso- 
lutely coincide. Therefore, the reader must not expect too 
much from the following comparisons, making due allowance 
for the necessary divergences. Historical and sociological 
comparisons, no matter how strictly scientific in method, are 
always more or less approximate; a social process, seemingly 
very similar to one that has preceded it, may still differ from 
it at many points. 

Second, the reader must remember that certain traits 
which the Russian Revolution had in common with the 
French Revolution were not coincidences, as they might ap- 
pear at first sight, but were consciously copied from the 
French by the Russian socialistic leaders in order that their 
policy might produce exactly the same results. The 
socialistic leaders in Russia have studied history for many 
decades for the purpose of mastering the smallest details of 
the “Great Revolution,” which they always sincerely ad- 
mired; and when at last their chance came to step forth from 
the darkness of the moleholes where they had hidden from 
the gendarmes of the Tsar, they tried their very best to 
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duplicate every detail of the French Revolution, not 
considering the very different Russian surroundings. Many 
of the mistakes of the social revolutionists of Russia can 
hardly be explained, unless one remembers their sad past and 
the awful conditions in which generations of.them lived un- 
der the watchful eyes of hundreds of police agents and detec- 
tives, who demoralized and corrupted them. Most of these 
men lived abroad, cut off from all political activity, not 
knowing the language of the country of their exile, not under- 
standing what was going on around them, merely, as the 
Russian saying goes, “stewing in their own broth.” They 
spent days, months, and years in an endless discussion of 
socialistic theories, perfectly oblivious of the facts of real 
life. If the facts did not suit their theories, they disregarded 
the facts. 

Worse still, they completely lost touch with their own 
country, having no idea of the modern social development of 
Russia, or of the aspirations and requirements of their own 
people—especially the peasantry. They discussed only 
socialism, which had never been put to the test of practice 
and which bore no relation to conditions in Russia. Practical 
judgment, thus, could never be formed or tested. 

Then suddenly the overthrow of Tsardom in March, 1917, 
gave to these exiles the long hoped for chance to take part in 
Russian political life and apply the theories they had so 
minutely discussed. In the early weeks of the Revolution 
thousands of them flocked back into Russia, as soon as the 
old police ban was lifted; and they were at once able to step 
into political life and try their theories on a national scale. 
The result was unavoidable chaos and the utter disruption of 
the whole social structure of the former empire. 

Then, also, with the real revolutionaries there came back 
to Russia a large number of self-seeking adventurers and 
proletarians of all kinds, who helped only to undermine 
the authority and prestige of the government. They could 
not encompass the magnitude of the national danger towards 
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which Russia was headed, and they did not hesitate to spread 
hatred against every form of property ownership. All of 
them were so embittered against the old autocratic régime 
that, in their revolutionary zeal, they forgot that some sort 
of government and order was essential for social life. 

It was under such circumstances that the German govern- 
ment decided to make use of these men and their com- 
munistic propaganda. The Germans well understood the 
meaning of the social disruption preached by the Bolshevik 
leaders and reckoned on the gradual dissolution, first of the 
Russian army, and second of the system of government. 
Many of the Bolsheviki received German money; others 
argued jesuitically that any means were justified to attain 
their aim. This criminal participation of an unscrupulous 
foe in the Russian Revolution makes the greatest point of 
difference between it and the French Revolution. 

If we compare the outward facts of the French and Rus- 
sian Revolutions, we find at once a number of very striking 
similarities. The old régime in both countries had the same 
corrosive effect, slowly but steadily eating away its own 
system and losing its last social support. Individual after 
individual and class after class refused their support to 
Tsardom; but the hope of far-sighted patriots was that the 
government would hold out to the end of the war, for every- 
one well knew that revolution, when let loose, might sweep 
with it much more than the mere autocratic system. I thus 
consider one of Milukoff’s great merits to have been that he 
warned his people of the possible consequences of a revolu- 
tion during the Great War. But revolutions, alas, are not 
within man’s power to stop or to control! 

The old régime in Russia, just as in France in the eight- 
eenth century, slowly undermined the government and the 
administration, teaching the people to despise law and order, 
as something created by autocracy and for the mere purpose 
of supporting a small, egotistical ruling class. Even among 
enlightened Russians the methods of autocracy engendered 
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a certain pride in not obeying governmental authority. 
Misgovernment for a whole generation had created among 
the people such hatred of whatever bore the name of govern- 
ment that it was not astonishing that, when the chance came, 
Tsardom was upset with pleasure and ruthlessness. Indeed, 
the destruction went much further than was originally 
intended or even thought possible. 

Again, the similarity in the positions of the royal families 
in France and Russia at the outbreak of revolution is quite 
extraordinary. Marie Antoinette and the Empress Alex- 
andra were both princesses of foreign birth from an enemy 
country. Both were hated by the people at large and both 
accused of having had during the war intercourse with the 
enemy. Russia also had a Cagliostro in the person of 
Rasputin—in fact in all but the necklace. The characters of 
the two reigning monarchs, however, differed widely; and 
the comparison was certainly in favor of Louis. 

In her class of hereditary aristocrats, who owned great 
estates, and in her professional bureaucracy, Russia also 
resembled France before the Revolution. But the Russian 
gentry showed many signs of difference from the French 
of the eighteenth century. The Russian gentry lacked 
education and cultural leadership. They were much more 
democratic because government service had opened a road 
for the lowest classes not only to officialdom but also to a 
certain rank which granted the rights of nobility. The 
gentry have had since 1785 class organizations all over the 
country; and until recently in certain provinces they showed 
great interest in these organizations, which were, however, 
of a local character and hardly ever spread outside the 
borders of their respective provinces. The historical rdéle 
of the French gentry was much more important because they 
were better educated than the Russians. 

Still greater is the difference between the “second estates” 
of France and Russia—the clergy. In contrast with the ex- 
perience of the French, the Russian clergy never played any 
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political réle worth mentioning; the Russian church had no 
hold on the people at large, as the Revolution distinctly 
proved to the great astonishment of the men of the old ré- 
gime. The latter had been taught to believe that the church 
would support them in case of a political crisis. Nothing of 
the sort happened, and the clergy lightheartedly went over 
to the cause of the Revolution. The lack of influence of the 
Russian clergy in politics, especially of the country priests, is 
easily explained by their very poor education and economic 
dependence on the peasantry. Nor had the clergy much 
moral authority over the people, and consequently this class 
was reduced to playing a very secondary réle during the first 
year of the Revolution. 

Just as much difference, if not more, do we find in the 
position of the “working class,” though here comparison is 
very difficult on account of the difference in the two ages. 
The eighteenth century scarcely knew any separate social 
“working class,’’ whereas the twentieth century witnesses 
this class in full power and endowed with perfect self-reliance 
and staunch moral courage. Not so with the class largest 
numerically, namely, the peasantry; here we find that 
France and Russia had muchincommon. The main body of 
peasants in both cases remained for many months passive on- 
lookers and did not seemingly want to take any active part in 
the revolutionary events. But through the whole life of this 
class there went a feeling of dissatisfaction with its situation, 
a feeling quite unconscious and not well defined; and in both 
cases there was a desire to improve the situation of the peas- 
ants at the expense of the local landlords. As for the Rus- 
sian intellectual class or, as it is now generally called by its 
Russian name, the ‘‘intelligentsia,”” in France we find no 
such separate social group at all. In Russia the leaders of 
all the political parties come under this category—socialists 
as well as bourgeois, revolutionaries and constitutionalists. 

Finally, we must mention the “Tiers-Etat” or, as the 
Germans call it, “‘ Mittelstand, ” which in France played aréle 
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in some ways similar to that of the Russian intelligentsia but 
which is practically lacking in modern Russia. Here is to 
be found the main cause for the failure in Russia of the con- 
stitutionalists and the great seeming success of the Bol- 
sheviki. This element in the situation is hardly ever 
realized abroad, even among those who best know Russia. 

Russia up to the present moment has had no well devel- 
oped middle class—no beurgeoisie, and this is easily ex- 
plained by her tardy industrial development. This develop- 
ment went on irregularly, and much of the capital for it came 
from abroad. Furthermore, Russia had to catch up in a 
relatively very short time with Western progress of the last 
century. Just as she had no time to develop good country 
roads and went over, with a jump, straight to the railroad 
system, just so she jumped over the development of a town 
bourgeoisie and acquired at once a rich capitalist class of 
bankers and rich merchants who had no social backing in the 
wider classes of the city population and were at the same time 
separated from the nobility and bureaucracy of the old ré- 
gime. This class of rich capitalists is everywhere politically 
the least fit for a fight or resistance, and always gives way to 
the rude pressure of political power in order to save its money 
and other belongings. They could not and would not fight 
the Bolsheviki, being quite ready to submit to any govern- 
ment. It was, for instance, the bank clerks who forced the 
bank directors to close the banks and prevented them from 
treating with the Bolsheviki; the directors were quite ready 
to open transactions with them. This great drawback—the 
absence in Russia of a middle class—has prolonged for 
many months the power of the Bolsheviki and brought the 
country to disgrace. 

Another cause for the Bolshevik triumph must be sought 
in the weakness inherent in all liberal régimes. The con- 
stitutionalists who came to power after the downfall of 
Tsardom were typical liberals and as such could not be harsh 
and ruthless to the more radical parties—the socialists of all 
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colors and shades. This is the fate of all liberal govern- 
ments, which generally are unable to cope with serious 
social upheavals. The ideals of liberals are not adapted to 
a situation where severe and determined action is required; 
they do very well in ordinary times when things go on 
smoothly and normally, when no persecutions, executions, 
and ruthlessness are needed. Liberals, by their intrinsic 
nature, are bound to govern mildly; inspired by high ideals, 
they always firmly believe that people must be ruled by 
these ideals, that force and violence are to be avoided, that 
the latter are superfluous, if not obnoxious. In times of 
crisis, when action is required, the position of liberals in 
power is always precarious, and any radical party that acts 
without idealistic scruples has a tremendous advantage. 

Such was the difficult situation in which the Lvoff govern- 
ment found themselves in March, 1917. They were not 
ready to use force, and they were psychologically incapable 
of applying coercive measures to the socialistic radicals. To 
this fault must be added the lack of the social support al- 
ready mentioned. There existed no town bourgeoisie to 
back them up, and the other classes mistrusted them. It 
probably was a mistake to dissolve the Duma after the 
Revolution, as this body might have supported the Lvoff 
government, but at the moment only a few realized this. 

Like all liberals, they laid too much stress and based too 
many hopes upon the power of their ideals; they were 
sincerely convinced, for example, that free speech would 
of itself be sufficient to annihilate the deadly theories of 
Lenine & Co. In other words they were too humanitarian. 
Whereas the Bolsheviki had no such scruples and willingly 
employed the methods of autocracy to crush their foes, the 
Lvoff government could not do this. They could not even 
make use of military force, as this would have been so much 
against their liberal ideals and theories. By May of 1917 
it became clear that nothing but forcible action and 
pitiless persecution of the Bolshevik propaganda could save 
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the Lvoff government. A military dictator would certainly 
have adopted this course; but a dictator is hardly ever a 
liberal. Unfortunately only a very few of these men could 
be convinced of the necessity of applying force to their 
opponents; the majority passively submitted to fate. The 
Bolsheviki could not help realizing the advantages of their 
situation, well knowing the lack of social support of the 
first Provisional Government. 

At the beginning of their career the Bolsheviki directed 
all their attention to a propaganda of their ideas, for which 
the people were not yet ready. It was the greatest mistake 
of Kerenski, when he came to power, that he did not make 
use of the existing feeling of repulsion which the Bolshevik 
theories had created among the masses and the army. But 
he unfortunately could not be persuaded to act ruthlessly 
towards his foes. 

From the beginning of their activities to this time the 
Bolsheviki have shown very many signs of resemblance to 
the French Jacobins, though their theories are more like 
those of Babeuf. In both cases the campaign was a 
slow but sure progress towards usurping the governmental 
power and arousing the masses against the property-owning 
classes. Among Jacobins and Bolsheviki the despotic tend- 
ency developed very gradually. Thus, when these men finally 
came to actual power, they were already full-fledged tyrants, 
and this increased immensely the difficulties of putting them 
out of power. The form of government in both cases was 
the quintessence of despotism, the ruthless and dictatorial 
rule of a small group—not even a party—over an oppressed 
and down-trodden.mass, on one side, and over cruelly treated 
property-owning classes, on the other. 

Here a truly fatal likeness exists between the events of the 
French and Russian Revolutions. Compare, for instance, 
the awful chasm which separates their programmes from 
their actual doings: they proclaim freedom and, as a matter 
of fact, oppress the individual much more than the old ré- 
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gime ever did. They speak of peace and yet conduct a civil 
war which rends their poor countries and gives them up to 
the enemy. They promise food and bread to the people, 
but are not able to provide food for anybody except them- 
selves. They promise order and a social millennium and 
instead give the people a reign of anarchy, murder, and 
plunder. In both cases we have a fanatical desire to estab- 
lish a new régime, a social millennium according to a certain 
idea or theory, and the same lack of consideration, the same 
lack of sense of reality, and, last but not least, the same in- 
temperance and ruthlessness in the realization of such 
theories, against the wishes of the people, in the attempt to 
make man happy against his will. 

Again, in both cases, and in absolutely the same way, the 
revolutionists were driven, possibly even against the will 
of the leaders, towards further cruelties and extravagances. 
In order to keep usurped power, the radical extremists had 
to resort to violence and to increase their pressure on the 
population; otherwise, they well knew, their fall was immi- 
nent; in both cases this process developed crescendo. Sooner 
or later the fall was, however, bound to come. There exist 
many points of difference in the political programmes of the 
Jacobins and the Bolsheviki, but their tone and especially 
their methods of acting are wonderfully alike and lead to 
astoundingly similar results and consequences. There is 
more than a simple coincidence in the fact that they never 
seemed to be able to give their countries any sort of written 
constitution—their policy remained a mere programme. 

The voting systems in both cases are also very much alike. 
Free elections to the revolutionary councils do not exist; 
in both cases the councils are packed with partisans. There 
was a moment in Russia last year when the leaders decided 
to make all the members of some of the Soviets commis- 
sioners of different government offices; in these cases nothing 
remained of the Soviets but their name. This was done in 
order to annihilate all possible criticism of the leaders’ 
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policy. By the middle of the winter of 1917-18 members not 
Bolshevik were cleared from all the Soviets; hence the Bol- 
sheviki could reign autocratically. By and by the popula- 
tion lost all interest in the Soviet elections, as every citizen 
came to realize that nobody but the Bolsheviki had any 
chance of getting into the Soviets. We find exactly the same 
facts concerning the Jacobin clubs of France. As soon as 
any opposition, however slight, was shown by anybody, the 
Maximalists of both countries at once resorted to force and 
violence; in both cases the methods and means used were 
absolutely identical. 

The main difference between these two governments is 
that the Jacobin clubs had a much better control over the 
local population than the Bolshevik Soviets. The reason is 
easy to find. The population of Russia is much more fluid, 
less organized, and consequently less subject to outside con- 
trol than was that of France; and for the same reason even 
the Tsar’s government, which was far better equipped for 
such work, could not control the Russian population and 
detect all enemies. 

In many cases there was on the part of the Bolsheviki 
a conscious imitation of the French Revolution; they even 
tried to use the same words and names. Thus, for example, 
the word “bourgeoisie” and all sorts of Russian diminutives 
were applied to the property-owning classes; the same is 
true of the word “counter-revolution” and its adjective, 
both used by the Bolsheviki to denounce their opponents. 
Anybody opposing the Bolshevik régime was a counter- 
revolutionist, no matter how radical or conservative his 
views might be, or to what party he belonged. In the 
spring of 1918 even the Revolutionary Socialists of the left 
wing of this party came to be classed as counter-revolu- 
tionists notwithstanding the fact that their party comprised 
such devoted revolutionists as Miss Spiridonova and Kam- 
koff, who were executed by the Bolsheviki in July of last year. 
Later on the Bolsheviki began to use the phrase “enemy of 
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the people,” applying it to their opponents as the Jacobins 
had done a century previously. This implied that the 
Bolsheviki represented the whole people, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, they really represented a small group of 
the “working class” with a few fanatical intellectuals at 
their head. 

In both countries the revolutionists pleaded in the same 
way against the institution of parliament, being afraid that 
through it the real public opinion of their country would 
come out against them. In France this opposition was per- 
haps more pardonable, since the institution was rela- 
tively a new one, whereas in the twentieth century it is mere 
humbug to talk against the parliamentary form of govern- 
ment, as we have before our eyes the rich experience of so 
many generations and so many countries proving its merits. 
The same must be said of the opposition of the Russian 
Maximalists to the general and equal vote; it is difficult 
to conceive how one can now protest against this best in- 
stitution of democracy. But on this point the reasoning of 
the Russians was exactly like that of the French revolu- 
tionists. Because they feared the verdict of the people 
upon their despotic régime, they tried to avoid giving public 
opinion any possibility of protesting. 

Indeed, these similarities are so great that Taine’s de- 
scription of the French Jacobins can be applied word for 
word to the Russian Bolshevik régime: “From the old 
régime,” he says, “‘they [the revolutionists] have taken the 
worst means and implements: centralization of government, 
the councils, the militia, the special law courts created ad 
hoc, the absolute contempt of individual freedom, and called 
it all the Revolutionary way of governing.” The Bolsheviki 
do not consider any government but their own a good one; 
they do not allow the slightest deviation. The individual, 
as well as all his property, must be owned by the community ; 
and there are no limits to the power of the latter. The 
logical consequence is simple enough: the Bolsheviki, 
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representing the government, must be all-powerful and must 
not tolerate any opposition. 

Even in comparing personal characteristics of the different 
men who took an active part in the two revolutions, one can 
find some points of similarity. The Russian revolutionists, 


. however, appear in a much dimmer light; they are far less 


striking than the French revolutionists were. This can be 
accounted for by the general differences which exist between 
the Russian and the Frenchman. But one fact must cer- 
tainly be discounted in this case. A whole century of his- 
torical writing has made many of the French leaders heroes, 
as they certainly were not, and certainly were never consid- 
ered by their contemporaries. The further back we go in 
historical annals, the fainter is the halo surrounding the 
names of the French revolutionists. Marat is perhaps the 
best example; even that brute and monster was pictured by 
some writers at the end of the nineteenth century as a revo- 
lutionary hero. 

In Russia, Lenine comes very close to the Marat type of 
man and politician, though he is probably less cruel and 
sordid and more clever than his French prototype. He could 
hardly be compared to Robespierre, though the latter is 
certainly his political ideal; he has nothing of that French- 
man’s refinement, intelligence, or patriotism. Robespierre, 
with all his faults, still loved his country, whereas Lenine 
fights only for his own power and his socialistic programme. 
Russia is for Lenine what the poor guinea-pig is for the medi- 
cal man, a live body for experiment; if the experiment of 
a socialistic republic does not succeed—so much the worse 
for the distracted country. To the honor of the French 
leaders one must say that they were in deadly earnest; not 
for an instant did they lose sight of their country’s interests. 

There exists possibly more likeness in another case—be- 
tween Trotzky and Danton. Both these men were typical 
demagogues and realists of revolution. They never forgot 
for a moment the facts of life, and were never addicted to any 
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hard and fast theory ; everything for them centred in their own 
persons and the all-powerful lust of fame; they were both good 
orators, who knew how to impress a crowd and make the 
latter an obedient tool; they could both swing with perfect 
ease from one theory to another and had no scruples in 
changing both their tactics and their programmes. How- 
ever, the comparison would not be fair if we did not point 
out the many facts which must count in favor of Danton. 
This Frenchman was certainly a much bigger man than his 
Russian follower. Danton had some very noble impulses 
which are absolutely lacking in the case of Trotaky. Dan- 
ton saved France from Brunswick, and acted sometimes 
very worthily, helping cruelly prosecuted individuals; 
Trotzky has no such good deeds to show in his defense. 
Further, there exists the greatest possible difference between 
the peace treaties these two men concluded. Whereas 
Danton’s treaties between France and Sweden and France 
and Prussia were eminently favorable to his country and can 
be regarded as diplomatic successes—especially the second 
treaty, which excluded Prussia from the coalition against 
France—the treaty made by Trotzky will always remain as 
a frightful disgrace for Russia, which was simply sold to 
Germany and completely dismembered. 

Finally, there is some likeness between Kerenski and Mira- 
beau, although the Russian is again a much dimmer figure 
than the Frenchman. But comparison in this case is very 
difficult, as Kerenski rose to a height never attained by 
Mirabeau, and we do not know what the latter could have 
achieved if fate had raised him to the first position in France. 
They were both wonderful orators, their chief source of 
strength being their absolute sincerity and idealism. Both, 
also, were very noble in their demeanor towards the fallen 
monarchs and their families. 

There is still closer likeness if we descend the social ladder 
to the crowd of secondary leaders that surround the chief 
men. We have already mentioned the great resemblance 
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between the Soviets and the Jacobin clubs; the same simi- 
larity is found when we take the leading members of these 
groups. In the centre of these councils stands a group of 
fanatics, small in numbers, but very strong and absolutely 
ruthless as to means and methods. These members are 
eagerly abetted by a large number of self-seeking scoundrels, 
who use the Revolution merely for their personal benefit. 
To these must be added in Russia a large number of men 
who were in the pay of Germany and through whom the 
latter country directed the policy of the Soviets. Around 
these leading groups is the dark mass of the people, vainly 
waiting for the arrival of a social millennium and the reali- 
zation of the many alluring promises of their faithless 
leaders—waiting, as in France, for peace, bread, and order. 

The outward behavior of the revolutionary councils of 
the two epochs is also very similar. We find the same dis- 
order in the meetings, the same lack of discipline on the part 
of the crowd, the same dirt and disorderliness in the Jacobin 
clubs and in Bolshevik Soviets. The moment there appears 
danger from the outside, these councils show at once the 
same tendencies to scatter their members and lose their 
hold on the people at large; having no moral stamina to 
back them up, they simply vanish. 

While the peoples of both countries were suffering great 
privations, the revolutionary leaders were living a gay and 
luxurious life, eating well, drinking expensive wines taken 
from the looted cellars of the aristocracy, and in general 
enjoying themselves. Here the comparison can be made 
perfect; when one reads the pages of Taine, for instance, 
one would think that he is describing historical scenes, not 
in France but in Russia. The leaders requisition the pal- 
aces and hotels of the rich, use the royal automobiles and 
railway cars, live just as the royal family and the ministers 
of the old régime lived. 

Such are the many similarities. The reader, however, 
must keep in mind the great and all-important differences: 
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first, the size of the two countries—the enormous size of 
Russia made cohesion extremely difficult; second, the dif- 
ference in the international situation and the strength of 
the foe, whose policy in the great war was so much more 
efficient than the policy of the coalition of the eighteenth 
century; finally, the evident lack of patriotism among the 
Russian Bolsheviki of all grades, leaders as well as the led. 
The lack of patriotism among the Russian masses can be 
easily explained by the historical development of Russia. 
During the last four centuries this country, except from 
Napoleon, has not known any serious outside danger. The 
uneducated Russian could not believe that any other coun- 
try could attack him in his home; and up to Christmas of 
1917 the Russian peasants did not see any danger from a 
German invasion, invariably saying to people who warned 
them that “it was much too far for any German to come to 
their district.” It was the greatest possible revelation and 
surprise to them when the Germans did come in the winter 
of 1917-18, and one can be sure that it was this foreign 
invasion that did most in estranging the peasants from the 
Bolshevik régime and in making them openly hate the 
German invaders. It was only then that Russian patriotism 
began to awaken; as in many other instances, the great bulk 
of the people needed an object lesson to convince them. 
Russia would surely have fought the German invasion, if 
she could have done so; unfortunately, it was too late for 
fighting; the German and Bolshevik propaganda had utterly 
destroyed the Russian army. On the part of the Germans 
this was a clever play; they knew very well where the main 
danger threatened, and they did all they could to infect the 
Russian soldier with obnoxious pacifist theories and make 
him worthless as a fighter. The part of the Bolsheviki 
was pure treachery—most of the leaders knew that they 
were playing Germany’s game. The pernicious Bolshevik 
propaganda made the poor, uneducated soldier lose his 
moral as well as political bearings, and when he finally 
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woke up it was too late—the hated foreigner was in posses- 
sion of his country. 

In the case of Russia another important fact must be 
discounted—the great réle played in our day by the tech- 
nical side of warfare. The French of the eighteenth cen- 
tury could forge for themselves swords and other weapons; 
even artillery was very primitive and easily constructed. 
In our time it is a very different thing; the technical equip- 
ment of an army is a delicate mechanism, which, once put 
out of order, it is extremely difficult to mend or reconstruct. 
The Germans knew this very well, and their first measures 
were to destroy all they could, to take away the Russian 
artillery, to blow up the Russian ammunition, to disorganize 
the army supplies and ruin the factories. Even here we 
find that the Bolshevik leaders willingly helped them. The 
extent of Bolshevik treason will probably never be known 
in all its details. Thus, when the Russians wished to resist 
the German invasion, they found themselves absolutely 
disarmed and face to face with an enemy well equipped with 
modern machinery, guns, and artillery. Knowing well that 
home-made weapons would not do against such a foe, they 
felt hopeless and dispirited. Russians in general have a very 
moody and despondent character; once they lose heart they 
can be very pessimistic. This fact also increased the diffi- 
culties of resistance and gave Russia up utterly to the cruel 
rule of the Bolsheviki. 

Unfortunately, we now see how much the old régime of 
Russia is to be blamed for all her present misfortunes. Much 
of her moral decay is directly due to the system of govern- 
ment which she suffered during the whole of the nineteenth 
century, when autocracy in self-defense was systematically 
frustrating all attempts at modernizing and reforming the 
antiquated administration. It will take a long time and the 
efforts of several generations to reconstruct the complicated 
machinery of the Russian state. 





DEATH SUMMONS 
By Heten Coate CREW 


Up from the hollow ships, 

Up from the blue sea 

Where eddying Xanthos pours his flood 

And Simois of the reedy mouth 

Nets with silver the low-lying meadows; 

Up through the sweat and hurry of the noon, 
With ring of hooves and roll of wheels 

And clamor of arms, 

War-lusting, war-shouting, 

Achaians! Achaians! 


At the shallow of the ford 

Hurtling spears, clashing shields, 

Red mist of slaughter, 

Dark stress of heroes tasting death 
And filling up the measure of their fate! 
Aye, full tide of souls unstrung 
Downthrust into the House of Hades! 
And urged on by thy wrath, Athena, 
Din and dust of hot pursuit, 

Gaining here, gaining there, 
Swift-footed, panting, 

Achaians! Achaians! 


Open the gate! Open the Skaian gate! 
Thrust back the bolts! 

Push the bronze gate-wings wide! 

Haste, ye warders, swing them on the hinge! 
And let the men of Troy, 

Sobbing with breathless flight, 
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Toiling, sweating, 

Pour safely through! 

For still, as when day dies in saffron tint 
Behind high-lifted snow on Samothrace, 
And heaven thickens with a myriad stars— 
Here the mighty Pilot, 

Here the circling Wain, 

There Orion pricked in points of gold, 
There the pale Pleiads swarming— 

So, gathering, threatening, onrushing, 
Rolling, a surging wave, 

Achaians! Achaians! 


These are thy Myrmidons, 

Son of Peleus! 

Helmed and belted and greaved, 
Invincible; 

Long leashed, now loosened, leaping 
As from the singing bowstring 
Leaps the glad arrow! 

And who is he upon whose breast 
The bronze gleams as he runs, 

A flame in the gathering dusk? 

A spark nourished in far Phthia, 

A firebrand from the Grecian camp, 
A torch to light the pyre of Ilion, 
Godlike Achilles! 


Close the gate! Close the Skaian gate! 

For whomsoever his feet and knees might save 

Is safe within the breast of wide-wayed Troy; 
And who lacked courage for the hot home-stretch 
Has wended down to Dis. 

Dim on the pallor of the waning day, 

And dark against the silver roof of night, 
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Looms the vast bulk of Ilion’s close-shut walls, 
And all her tragedy. 









Upon their haunches crouch the Myrmidons 
Waiting—menacing— 

Forefronted with the shining-helmed Achilles 
Faced like the sudden day. 

All the blazing of his shield challenges; 

The ringing of his feet challenges; ? 
The angry nodding of his plume challenges; 4 
His spear of Pelian ash 
Challenges! Challenges! 

Forth from the shadows of the close-barred gate 

Comes one alone, the Great-hearted; 

And all the burden of a brother’s guilt 

Lies heavy in his breast. 

Hector! Hector! shouts the battlement. 

Hector! echoes tower and turret. 

As when the ocean thunders hollowly 

In hollow caves, rock-ribbed, 

Troy as with a single mighty throat 

Shouts Hector! Hector! 



























All his father’s feebleness 
And aged, querulous distress; 
All his mother’s tears, and her sacred bosom 
Bared for the pleading, 
Could not persuade his soul. 
He rests his spear against the wall 
And lifts his hands to thee, Apollo! 
“Lord of the silver bow! 

If ever a fat bull 

Or a young lamb without blemish 
Lay smoking upon thy altar 
Sacrificed by my hand, 
Hear me! 
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The issues of life and death 

Lie on the knees of the gods, 

And fate is fate; 

But when the iron-hearted Achilles 

Has reft life from my bosom, 

Do thou remember the gray hairs of my father, 
My mother’s grief, 

The honor of my wife, 

And the tender years of my son!” 


Twilight is quiet with a thousand tongues, 
And earth listens through all her pulses. 
Ever the Achaians crouch and menace, 
Ever great Achilles challenges. 

But Hector dallies; unseeing, sees the gleam 
Of the familiar wagon-road that winds 
Down to the two fair-flowing springs that feed 
The rolling Xanthos; and above his head 
Hears the wind soughing in a lone fig tree 
Clutching the stony wall with anxious root; 
Looks upward at Andromache’s wan face 
Above the ramparts yearning down— 


“Thou, my soul, my lotos-flower!”’ 


Then as when Dawn, the rosy-fingered, slips 
The dark and star-ybroidered veil of night, 
He shakes off indecision like a garment, 
Seizes his spear, 

Leaps down the stony ramp 

Headlong 

Like a star falling, 

And out upon the windy plain of Troy 
Hastens to meet Achilles, and his doom. 











A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
By Cuarues H. Jupp 


NGLAND saw clearly that the war would produce pro- 
found changes in her school system. The training of 

the common people must be extended. Opportunities to 

prepare for the practical duties of ordinary life must be 

provided out of public funds. Transfer from the common 

school to the higher school must be facilitated so that there 

shall be the fullest possible democracy of opportunity. Eng- 

land was fortunate in the fact that her political organization 

was such as to make it possible even in the midst of war to 

formulate these changes and enact them into national law. 

Mr. Fisher, the Minister of Education, presented in the 

spring of 1917 an elaborate bill which with some modifica- 
tions was passed during the summer of 1918 by Parliament. 

This bill does at a single stroke more to extend and democ- 
ratize the English system than has any previous enactment, 
not excepting the liberal legislation of 1902. 

In America also we are beginning to recognize that along 
with the other changes in national policy, which the war has 
produced, will come significant changes in education. We 
have, however, no machinery in our political system that 
can be set at work to formulate these changes and bring 
them to public attention for prompt consideration. We 
shall have to discuss matters unofficially in the hope of devel- 
oping public opinion to the point where ultimately there 
will be effective action based on general information. 

In carrying on such a discussion there is the strongest 
temptation to fall into speculation and prophecy. While 
change is on, why not accomplish all those reforms which 
are to be desired? The classicist who in ordinary life has 
had the bitter experience of seeing his cult decline, hopes that 
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the war will be the opening of a period of new humanism. 
The advocate of industrial education sees signs of a realiza- 
tion of his dream. To his mind it is certain that trade 
schools will follow the war. The scientist sees science 
triumphant, and the historian is reviving from the shock 
that came to him when the teachings of history were set at 
naught, and is beginning to look for unlimited opportunities 
in the new era when students will be more anxious than ever 
before to find out what civilization is and how it came to be. 

There is an equally strong temptation to be absorbed in 
what has been going on. Only yesterday the colleges of the 
country were military camps under the control of the War 
Department. The demand for technicians was so strong 
that every available institution contributed what it could to 
the turning out of gunsmiths, automobile repair men, gas 
engine mechanics, and the like. It will hardly be possible, 
though peace is assured, for institutions to settle back into 
their old grooves. On the other hand, it is clear that in their 
present form the doings of to-day are temporary. 

The first problem that confronts the purified democracy 
that is to issue from this war is the problem of making the 
American educational system truly continuous. We have 
now the externals of a continuous course. The pupil passes 
out of the elementary school into the high school. From 
the high school the way is open into college and technical 
school. From college there are paths leading into pro- 
fessional schools. The way is theoretically open without 
obstruction to all classes and kinds of pupils. 

This form of continuity is a unique characteristic of 
American schools. Europe, which derived the higher branch 
of its present school organization from an early period when 
education was not intended to be democratic, does not have 
this continuity. If one goes back to the first European 
schools, one finds that these were professional schools in- 
tended for the training of the sons of the aristocracy. The 
University of Bologna, founded in the twelfth century, was 
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a law school. Thither went the sons of those families that 
were concerned with the making of the law. The Univer- 
sity of Paris was a school of theology conducted for the train- 
ing of the clergy. 

At that early date there was no slightest thought of edu- 
cating the common man. He grew up amid the humble 
tasks of his ordinary life with only such training as his par- 
ents or his master could provide. Schools for the common 
people came much later, when the Reformation taught the 
dignity of the individual and the need of religious knowledge 
for every man. But the common school was never like the 
higher school in purpose or in organization. 

The two purposes of professional training for the aristocrat 
and general religious training for the common child crystal- 
lized in Europe into two distinct school systems. In Ger- 
many, France, and England, and in the smaller states, there 
is to-day a school for the common people and another for the 
aristocracy. The school for the aristocracy is unlimited. 
It leads to all the higher opportunities. The school for the 
common people is a short school and stands absolutely apart. 
It does not admit to the upper schools. It is limited in its 
course of study and meagre in its equipment. In England 
the absolute duality of the system has been broken in a meas- 
ure by a series of examinations. The bright pupil may 
transfer from the lower school to the higher provided he can 
pass an examination. The duality of the system is frankly 
acknowledged, but it is amended by this modern device. 

In America we began as they did in Europe with two 
distinct branches of the school system. There was on the 
one side the college with its preparatory Latin school. On 
the other side was the district school which at first taught 
chiefly reading and that with a view to preparing the pupil to 
read the Scriptures. It is a long history from that early day 
of a divided school system in the colonies to the present. A 
part of the explanation of the change to our present system 
is to be found in the fact that little frontier settlements were 
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forced to be democratic because of their small numbers. 
The education of all the children was entrusted to one master 
because the community could not afford more. 

A second part of the explanation is to be found in the 
American academy—a unique institution which flourished 
in the early part of the last century and was one of the 
sources of our present high school. The academy was a 
village school or a boarding school which carried pupils on 
from the point where the district school stopped. The 
academy was often crude in its standards, but it was am- 
bitious. It took the boys and girls from the surrounding 
country and taught them every possible subject. The com- 
bination of the district school and the academy brought into 
being in this country a new type of educational system. It 
provided continuity. The cleavage in the European sys- 
tems was overcome at one stroke, and democracy found a 
way of giving to all the children a common type of educa- 
tion with a common opportunity to extend this education 
upward without limit. 

All this history is written in detail for the student of the 
problem who wishes to go into the past. Our problem is 
with the present. That we have encountered obstacles in 
attempting to carry out the democratic theory of a con- 
tinuous school system is hardly to be wondered at. The 
fact is that we have in this matter been trying one of the 
most radical experiments of democracy. It is now our duty 
to push this experiment forward with new energy because 
we have not in the past entirely succeeded. We have not 
provided an uninterrupted road for every boy and girl. In 
addition to the economic pressure which takes pupils out of 
our schools, there are internal obstacles which interrupt the 
educational programme. Our educational system is in 
form continuous; it is in reality disjointed and broken. The 
elementary school is in fact separate from the high school. 
The high school is separate from the college. The profes- 
sional school does not know where to attach itself. The 
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normal school is wholly separate. In theory we provide 
continuity; in practice we have achieved only a partially 
open road. The pupil finds himself colliding again and 
again with barriers. 

If there is doubt in the mind of any reader about the truth 
of this statement, let him talk with a teacher in any one of 
these schools. Let the topic of conversation be the school 
next above the one in which the teacher gives instruction. 
The lack of continuity will be quickly revealed. 

The most serious objection to our present partial con- 
tinuity is that students waste an enormous amount of time 
and energy getting over the breaks in our system. The 
professional schools are painfully aware of this. American 
boys enter upon their professional careers two years behind 
their European cousins. The high schools are handicapped 
because the curriculum of the elementary school does not 
accomplish what it might by way of preparing for high- 
school courses. For example, is there wisdom in our method 
of postponing languages to the high school? The elemen- 
tary pupils can study languages to advantage, and more than 
that, they need them to fill out a course which is now rec- 
ognized as unjustifiably rudimentary in content. The same 
kind of statement can be made with regard to science and 
higher mathematics. In general there is a halting at each 
point of connection. Perhaps the most striking example of 
this is to be found in the fact that the ordinary seventh and 
eighth grades mark time by long and tedious reviews which 
theoretically prepare for high school, but in reality indicate 
a traditional reluctance to let the common boy and girl into 
the privileges of a higher education. 

Even before the war there was a growing restlessness 
because of this waste of energy and time. There was a 
widespread demand that we reorganize in the interests of 
economy in time and in the energy of the pupils. The war 
has surely intensified the restlessness and brought to clear ex- 
pression the demand for an educational system which shall 


not be distinguished for its lack of co-ordination. 
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The direction in which we were moving before the war 
was towards the abandonment of the eight-year elementary 
school and the establishment of a six-year school. The high 
school was in process of expansion at both ends, absorbing 
the upper years of the elementary school under the designa- 
tion “junior high school” and reaching up into the col- 
lege through the so-called “junior college.” The expanded 
high school, conceived in its most complete form, aims to 
effect a substantial economy in the student’s time by bring- 
ing him to the end of what is now the sophomore year of 
college in one or two years less than is at present required. 
This arrangement also provides for specialization. There is 
specialization at the lower level within the secondary school 
itself through which pupils going into trades or commercial 
pursuits can secure training for their callings, and there is 
specialization of a higher order leading to the professions 
and advanced study. 

The motives for rapid and economical education have 
been very strong in recent months and have been responded 
to by so large a number of people that the effect on social 
ideals is not likely soon to be lost. War has taught us 
thrift in many ways. Thrift in conserving time is one of 
the new results of the national crisis. The movement to 
eliminate the two wasteful years which constitute the seventh 
and eighth grades of our public schools was strong, but it is 
now stronger. The movement to make college really worth 
the time spent was under way, but is now so strong that 
nothing can check it. 

It is safe to say that our schools will from this time on be 
more nearly continuous and more compact in organization. 
They will also, like all our institutions, be nationalized. In 
this country, we have through all our history maintained 
community schools, not national schools. Even the control 
of the States over local schools has been weak and for 
the most part ineffective. Here again our history furnishes 
the explanation. The settlers of New England controlled 
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everything in their town meeting and so also they controlled 
their schools. Indeed, the people of the United States have 
been so jealous of their children that long after they surren- 
dered to central officials the police protection of their homes 
and the authority to provide water and the supervision of 
transportation, they held to the right of district control of 
schools. Separate districts persist to-day in all rural sections. 
Special boundaries of cities for purposes of school control are 
also common. Perhaps the most striking exhibition of the 
strength of the demand for local control is to be found in cer- 
tain New England cities which are to-day divided into several 
school districts in spite of the fact that the other municipal 
activities are completely centralized. In the field of higher 
education we are so familiar with the phenomenon of private 
endowment and private control that the state institution of 
higher learning is recognized as a new and somewhat experi- 
mental venture, whereas the denominational and private 
college is the typical institution. 

This demand for local control of schools prevented the 
insertion into our national Constitution of any provision for 
a national school system. The northern and the southern 
States had entirely different modes of dealing with their 
children, and they had entirely divergent ideals. The con- 
stitutional convention made no effort to reconcile these. 

It would be easy to show that local control of schools has 
operated in many ways to promote the ends of democracy. 
American schools have been more genuinely the products of 
popular supervision than have the schools of any other 
country. The community, too, has profited by its contact 
with educational problems because it has been necessary for 
the individual voter to know at least a little about education 
and to express his judgments from time to time on some of 
the questions which are constantly arising. Unfortunately, 
it is no less easy to show that local control has exposed 
American schools to every possible form of mismanagement. 
The Board of Education of the average city in the country 
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to-day is a sad example of the struggles of democracy with 
itself. This board, operating without adequate state or na- 
tional supervision, has been the tool of local politics and the 
embodiment of narrow, petty prejudices. The frequent 
reorganizations in our systems due to waves of popular ap- 
proval and disapproval show how unstable is management 
of the type which we have cultivated. 

It is hard to believe that now this war is over we shall 
be content with a national school system which is a loose 
aggregation of atoms. It is hard to believe that we shall 
tolerate the mismanagement of our schools for the purpose 
of preserving purely local autonomy. Already the discus- 
sion of a national department of education is under way. 
Curiously enough, this discussion was first taken up with 
vigor by the colleges. They have been learning in recent 
years that their position in the educational system is weak. 
The universities from above and the high school from below 
are invading their fields of operation. With our entry into 
the war and the inevitable disturbance of conditions affect- 
ing student registration, the situation for the colleges grew 
even more serious. It was the American Association of 
Colleges which took the first and most active steps towards 
a national emergency council of education. 

This new attitude of the colleges contrasts sharply with 
the attitude assumed by many of them a few years ago when 
the Bureau of Education attempted to make a classified list 
of educational institutions. At that time there was the 
loudest protest to the effect that colleges could manage 
themselves, that federal bureaus would drag education from 
its high estate into politics, and so on. But national stress 
has driven all public institutions to recognize their depend- 
ence on the central forces which control the nation. There 
is no possibility of dissociating education from agriculture 
or commerce or labor and to-day we all know it. 

Since the early days of the Emergency Council, matters 
have moved rapidly. The colleges and universities have 
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found an opportunity for national service in the training of 
soldiers. Many of them have been saved from bankruptcy 
by the Students’ Army Training Corps. All have found 
themselves systematically supervised and organized under 
a department which did not debate with them at all in 
matters of curriculum or hours or forms of discipline. The 
lesson in nationalization of higher education is not likely to 
be lost. 

Since the colleges began the campaign for a federal de- 
partment of education, the National Education Association 
has taken it up and a bill is soon to be introduced in the 
Senate creating such a department. This is no longer a 
war measure; it is part of the general movement towards the 
nationalization of all our institutions. 

Tendencies towards centralization were appearing before 
this rush towards nationalization began. There have been 
discussions for many years of a national university and 
there have been moves to set up a national department. 
These were the natural sequels of a movement within the 
States to set up state control of schools. Gradually the 
States have assumed control of the licensing of teachers, 
the inspection of physical equipment, and the organization 
of the course of study. Communities have learned by 
experience that all these matters are better managed when 
they are managed in the large. The logic of experience is 
clear. Our States now ought to be brought together. 

Indeed, without the enthusiasm for nationalism which 
came with the war, our federal government took three years 
ago a long stride towards national control of education. It 
made generous appropriation to the support of industrial 
education and created a federal board to manage this inter- 
est. Can it be expected that the country will allow its 
interest in reading and science and professional education to 
remain long behind its interest in industrial education? 

There is no need of anxiety on the part of local communi- 
ties lest federal organization of education mean in America 
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what it has often meant in Europe, a domination of educa- 
tion in the interests of aristocracy. Central organization 
which grows out of the voluntary co-operation of communi- 
ties will never be arbitrary. What we have learned in our 
long experience is that a careful scientific study of the re- 
sults of education is the only safe guide. Up to this time, 
the work of our national Bureau of Education has been to 
create a system of reports which is the envy of school people 
in every civilized nation; and out of our long struggle with 
local problems has grown a disposition to study educational 
problems by the methods of science. The national depart- 
ment when it comes will find a method at hand of building 
up American education through systematic objective studies 
rather than through arbitrary domination. 

That the war will accelerate the reorganization of the 
educational system so as to make it really continuous and 
economical may be doubted by those who are opposed to 
that programme. That the war will bring us a federal de- 
partment of education those may doubt who will. There 
is no one who will doubt that the war will change the course 
of study in all grades of schools. It has done so already. 
The statement of these changes can be put in a form which 
will arouse the partisans of this or that subject. The facts 
about the falling off in this class and the increase in that 
might be enumerated. Such statements would help very 
little the clear understanding of the situation. Of course, 
there are deviations from the practices of peace in times of 
war. But these deviations are only symptoms. Some are 
temporary. Some may be permanent. We shall have to 
analyze the experience to find out. 

Back of all symptoms and constituting a lesson so pro- 
found that it can never be forgotten, is the fact that we have 
not been training pupils in the American schools for life in 
the nation. We have taught about other times and other 
civilizations. We have studied theoretical problems and 
revelled in the remote discoveries of science. But the 
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civilization which makes our schools, the industries that 
support our life, and the common daily problems of our com- 
munities have been overlooked. We have never thought 
of adequately expounding the meaning of the fact that this 
country produces food for half the world. We have never 
taught those who have come from Europe to share our life, 
to appreciate the contrasts between our customs and those 
they have left behind. 

So careless have we been of this lesson in the homely 
affairs of our own housekeeping that suddenly we find our- 
selves confronted by the necessity of dealing with a new 
problem, the problem of teaching a continent full of people 
the significance of our democracy. The solution of our 
problem is no simple introduction of a few new subjects 
into the course of study. We must, indeed, make room 
for a study of community life. There are descriptions 
of industry which will be enormously more helpful to our 
young people than the inane reading selections with which 
we have too often been content. There are themes on every- 
day matters of the business world which are worth substi- 
tuting for some of the so-called literary themes of the past. 
But this is not enough. 

We must see to it that our nation is aroused to the neces- 
sity of a fundamental understanding of itself. In every 
State there are great numbers of our children who are being 
taught in a foreign tongue. In the Southwest, the schools 
are conducted in Spanish. In the north central and western 
States, the schools are taught in every language of Europe. 
We have been tolerant of all this. We have said to our- 
selves that it is part of our democracy. But it is not part 
of democracy. It is the importation of European customs 
and manners into our midst. It is the harboring of a plague 
as harmful as blindness. The schools which teach in foreign 
tongues are some of them public schools. Others are 
private parochial schools, which are, in many instances, 
ill supervised, meagre in equipment, without adequately 
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trained teachers, and conducted on foreign models. There 
is no other civilized nation which is so loose in its supervision 
of schools. 

Nor is the foreign language in which many of our schools 
are conducted the only threat to our democracy. Hereto- 
fore our curriculum in public schools has done little or noth- 
ing to prepare people for their places in the world or to make 
them contented with their lot. The masses have a duty to 
perform which they do not fail to understand; it is the duty 
of carrying society’s heavy industrial burdens. They have 
been asking in somewhat vague terms in the past for a share 
in the world’s better things. For their children they have 
sought emancipation from the life that has been theirs. 
Why should this not be the form of their plea since our edu- 
cation has always trained pupils away from industry? 

To-day we face a difficult and complex problem. In 
some fashion or other we shall have to train people for in- 
dustry. It begins to look as if there would be very little 
encouragement from Europe for any system of industrial 
education which tries to keep one class under. It looks at 
the same time as if we should have to give up the practice 
of importing all our skilled labor. In short, it seems prob- 
able that we shall have to put our best wits to the problem 
of evolving a national scheme of vocational education which 
is truly democratic. 

Let no one who is immersed in the so-called “higher” 
things of life scorn this problem. It is one of the new prob- 
lems of a democracy. If we do not solve it, we shall prove 
ourselves unworthy to assume the réle of teachers of de- 
mocracy to the world. Up to this time we have not solved 
the problem. Nor shall we ever solve it unless we set our- 
selves about the task with a broader comprehension of our 
national duty than we have exhibited up to this hour. 

The solution of our educational problem is likely to come 
through some kind of differentiation of courses in addition 
to continuity in courses. Instead of giving pupils the same 
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instruction whatever their prospective futures, there must 
be wider opportunities for each to follow his own bent. 
There must be training for the tradesman and for the pro- 
fessional man. There must be a recognition of individual 
differences far down in the lower schools. Differentiation 
of opportunity and continuity in education are democratic 
ideals which are mutually and powerfully supplementary to 
each other. 

The reorganization of the schools and the reorganiza- 
tion of the material of instruction need the strong guidance 
of a federal department. There is at the present time no 
energy adequate to carry out reform. Volunteer effort 
there is, but it is not sufficient in volume nor can it be readily 
focused where it is most needed. Take so obvious a problem 
as securing adequate criticism of the text-books, which are 
the most potent agencies of school organization in the United 
States. At present they are produced and distributed in all 
but three of the States by private agencies. This might be 
forgiven if there were public agencies which would collect 
and bring to bear on them constructive criticism. But 
there is no such public agency. Public funds are fully 
absorbed in the daily routine of conducting schools. Criti- 
cism is left to accidental control through commercial com- 
petition or to purely personal initiative. What this country 
needs in education is what it already has in agriculture. 
The Department of Agriculture does not conduct the farms 
of the nation, but it studies and co-ordinates the farming of 
the United States and it guides the farmers in the direction 
of better and more productive methods. 

The rapidity with which these desirable changes in Amer- 
ican education will be brought about depends on the vigor 
with which the friends of education devote themselves to the 
campaign for improvement. There must be discussion, 
agreement on the changes which should be made, and then 
united action for immediate reconstruction. 
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LAND TENURE AND PUBLIC POLICY 
By Wiiu1amM Kent 


ANY years ago when I was in college, I tackled what 

was then called political economy. I understand 

that it is quite different now, and that some things that were 

then true beyond dispute are no longer either true or re- 

spectable. During the intervening years, I have seen many 

people and many things, and have wrestled with business 

and with public affairs. For which reasons it may be that 

some pages of observation and some deductions therefrom 
may here be of interest, although contributed by a layman. 

It used to be said that political economy concerned itself 
with “the production and distribution of wealth.” To the 
lay mind this would refer to human wealth produced and 
distributed by human beings. But somehow the human 
beings we knew, escaped from the stage; and instead we 
looked upon puppets—John Henry, an immortal average, 
and Mary Jane, his wife, a promiscuous aggregate, while 
kind old Doctor Malthus acted as godfather to the puppet 
children of John and Mary. We had laissez faire in those 
days, carrying its happy assurance that, in a world of men, 
the ebb and flow of things would regulate human morals and 
promote well-being. We had a rigid constitution, the change- 
less law of supply and demand, and this at a time when the 
bar-keeper fed us with extra salt pretzels to create an arti- 
ficial demand for more beer, and the landlady reached for 
the pump handle when called upon to increase the breakfast 
milk supply. 

I took these fundamentals seriously, although struggling 
vainly with the equations and the illustrative diagrams, now 
known, I believe, as “‘graphs.” I recall how diligently we 
followed a critical analysis of “Progress and Poverty,” and 
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how cheered we were when we learned that the answer to 
Henry George’s iconoclastic criticism of the unequal dis- 
tribution of life’s favors and privileges was to be found in the 
fact that as the rich grow richer the poor grow richer also. 
It was discouraging for me to note, later in life, that the 
poor, in a world full of work and shoes and food, did not al- 
ways connect with the food and the shoes, although willing 
to do the work. They might have been richer than they 
had been, but they were not rich enough for practical 
purposes. 

Those were the days when labor was paid out of a benevo- 
lent fund, secured and thoughtfully set aside for the pur- 
pose of future employment by generous capital. Amiable 
cartoons then depicted the beaming, rotund-vested capitalist 
with plug hat, handing a pay cheque to the smiling toiler in 
a square paper cap. I remember having seen on a black- 
board a digest of a college lecture beginning a course in 
economics. One of the foundation statements was, “All 
labor is either slave or free.”” I wondered then, and wonder 
now, if that is correct. Is there no intermediate ground? 
Is the hungry man free to select his job, or to name his 
honorarium? 

Getting away from the classic shades, I escaped those 
dreadful equations and algebraic quantities. It gradually 
appeared to me that human life and human beings were so 
uncertain, so variable, that any science based on them as 
factors could scarcely be exact or mathematical. It seemed 
that the game of life resembled poker fully as much as it re- 
sembled chess. I should have greatly enjoyed watching a 
clear-thinking, mathematico-economic person, sitting with 
his “‘graphs” and tables of poker chances before him in a 
friendly game with an ignorant, crippled gambler known as 
“One Arm Schimmel,’’ who had never heard of algebra, or 
of supply and demand, or even of the laws of chance, but 
who knew and loved the pasteboards, and had “poker sense”’ 
and a convenient empty sleeve. 
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I used to worry much because I could not possibly read 
philosophy, but a great and good man furnished balm to my 
spirit. When I read James’s “Pragmatism,” a sunrise 
came. I learned in this little book that nothing was so just 
because something else was so, and that if you wanted to 
find out whether anything were so, the only thing to do was 
to try it out; and then, although it might have been so that 
time, it might never be so again. The relief was incon- 
ceivable. Deduction be damned—think of it. A _ vast, 
dreary library was destroyed. 

I cannot conceive of political economy as clear, concise, 
or mathematical, but only as an humble striving to adjust 
human relations so that the butter may be more evenly 
spread. In such adjustment, there must enter into con- 
sideration many relative quantities possessing changing 
qualities, such as ethics and human nature, and habit and 
style, and automobiles and postmasters, and politicians and 
policemen, and love and hatred, as well as canned tomatoes 
and bills of exchange. 

In the course of my ramble through life I have discovered 
that next in importance to the fact that wealth is produced 
chiefly by human beings, is the fact that it is chiefly pro- 
duced and distributed on the land, which is inhabited by 
human beings. It is because I believe that the land, with 
its natural content, its assisted product, its allotment, its 
use, and the form of its tenure, is the greatest and most vital 
factor in political economy, that I have written upon this 
subject. My treatment of it can be nothing more than a 
suggestive sketch. I wonder why so many economists, 
with the ground presumably attainable by their feet, have 
so neglected its consideration. The structure of their 
thought seems to me built on stilts or floated by balloons, 
just in the measure that they have ignored the land. 

We have unfortunately inherited from feudal times a 
curious anti-social system of land holding, the expanding 
evils of which no one could have predicted. The king, for 
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reasons that seemed good to him, bestowed upon a retainer 
a piece of land, and dedicated it to the grantee and his heirs 
and assigns forever. The land extended down indefinitely— 
until the world became spherical, when it became an in- 
verted pyramid reaching to the centre—and included all 
things on and above the surface. It might have been 
granted for service rendered, or to be rendered, or for rent, 
real or nominal. At that time there were none to be con- 
sidered save the king and those worthy to be his vassals; the 
natives went with the land, as did everything else except the 
wild game reserved by the king. As the state succeeded the 
king in our republic, the state also retained this game exemp- 
tion from private ownership, while the actual ownership and 
transfer of inhabitants amongst English-speaking people 
had long been abandoned. The grant could be fenced off 
against all comers save the king, and could be used, misused, 
or lie unused if only the rental were paid or the service 
rendered. 

We, through the state, have gone a step further. We ask 
no service or rent for the exclusive privilege, for taxes are 
supposed to cover all property alike. Such unrestricted 
tenure is so much a matter of course with us that we accept 
it as an inevitable factor, and base our thinking on it as a 
postulate. | 

Let us see how it works out, by taking a view of things as 
they are. It happens that I have dealt in every sort of land, 
and have often profited without adequate service rendered, 
and can therefore speak with knowledge of what I have 
seen and done and met. My deductions are for considera- 
tion and criticism. 

The reason given as an afterthought for such unrestricted 
grants, is that they secure permanence of occupation, a 
sense of home, and engender a responsibility often recog- 
nized as a prerequisite qualification for suffrage. In their 
order, let us consider the city, the farm, the forest, the 
desert, mineral deposits, and strategic holdings that control 
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water or water power. What has happened under this ex- 
clusive title granted to heirs and assigns forever, and what is 
being done about it? 

Let us turn to the great city. The great city is no moral 
bugaboo to me. It is bad in spots and greatly good in 
spots. It is not socially hopeless, and as a focus of human 
life it is marvellously interesting and productive of thought 
and progress. Economically, the great city assembles 
people for many forms of intensive production, and by the 
mechanical virtue of propinquity aids in the processes of 
distribution. There are opportunities for the development 
of art and science, and other amenities that go with the 
co-operative possibilities of dense population. 

But after all is said, the great cities are, in their growth, 
and because of their overgrowth, the worst pestilence to our 
economic welfare. That overgrowth is stimulated by a 
speculative form of title. Their development is not only ex- 
cessive in amount, but abnormal in form, and out of it all there 
is engendered a parasitic privilege that is eternally ruinous. 

New York, because the biggest, is the best example we 
have. People have crowded into a narrow island, lured 
thither by various calls, some to manufacture, some to dis- 
tribute, many because the city, with its excitement and its 
human interests, is there, and they feel an impulse towards it 
akin to the attraction of gravitation. 

Because of the form of land tenure, they bid up the prices 
of the surface beyond reason. The cry is raised that land 
in the air is cheap, and up go the skyscrapers and up goes 
the value of the land upon which they rest. The big 
buildings shut off light and air from the streets; they fill 
them to overflowing from their vast floor areas. Then 
noisy, stifling elevated railways are needed to relieve the 
surface traffic, and land values increase and buildings go 
higher. Finally, mile upon mile of tunnel is built through 
solid rock to carry the millions, many of whom are worse 
than unproductive. 
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The city defies the law of supply and demand. It finds 
all sorts of useless and unproductive employment. It in- 
vents jobs that cater to luxury; it provides endless tasks in 
increasing its own overgrowth. It is a case of round and 
round in a vicious circle. Stop to think of the millions of 
strong, able laborers that have dug the useless tunnels, that 
have built too many skyscrapers, and have paved and dug 
up and repaired too many streets. Think of the waste of 
unnecessary private service that has accompanied city 
extravagance. Think of what this labor might have done to 
drain the swamps, to clear the land, and to serve our needs 
in food and fibre production. Think of the wasted material, 
and realize the thousands of miles of country roads that 
could have been installed to bring our food supplies to those 
that need them. And this waste of labor and of material 
is doubly wasted because it has served to increase vastly the 
value of land held in fee simple, upon which value rents 
are to be charged by heirs and assigns forever. 

The speculative dealings, as apart from the legitimate 
service of catering to residence, office, and factory needs, 
have created a large class of highly paid and utterly unpro- 
ductive dealers in real estate. The central congestion has 
driven millions to suburban subdivisions with their irrespon- 
sible, disconnected systems of streets and sewers. Artificial 
values have been created for landowners, by forced installa- 
tion of transportation. Indeed the whole incoherent de- 
velopment is an increasing charge on useful production, as 
long as the city continues to grow, and as long as the real or 
artificial demand for land can be kept up. 

The city is a social institution that is subject, like other 
institutions, to disorders and diseases; but there would not 
be the same drive towards waste, were it not for the care- 
fully planned and fostered boom spirit engineered to the end 
of increasing the value of privately owned land. What 
have the Astors done that they should levy toll on land 
quoted at a thousand dollars a square foot? Whence comes 
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this toll, and why should we continue a system that 
induces such phenomena? 

It would be unjust to confine the arraignment to the big 
city. Every town in the country points with pride to its 
increasing population and boasts of its rising real estate 
values as contributions to the aggregate wealth of the na- 
tion, whereas those values demand the blood of production 
and commerce. They are the leeches of privilege. 

It is popularly and generally admitted that watered stock, 
at least in public utilities, is not an evidence of wealth, and 
that if it pays dividends the community is being robbed. 
Our greatest public utility is land. Its rentals, based on 
community-created demand, are dividends on watered 
values, but are seldom so considered. 

Let us take an instance of what might have been done 
under other conditions. The city of Washington offers a 
simple illustration. Washington is neither a producer nor 
a distributor. It is merely the seat of the federal govern- 
ment. Since the time of its founder it has been subject 
to land speculation. It is stated that the Capitol faced 
what was to be the future city, but that forehanded people 
obtained the high land to the east and placed upon it such 
values that the population crawled around behind the Capi- 
tol into the swamps of the Potomac. Then down through 
more recent years of land speculation, largely at federal 
expense, great arterial streets have been forced out into the 
country, often as real estate projects. For well over a 
hundred years successive generations of speculators have 
carried away the proceeds derived from the need of others, 
and there seems no end to the story. Let us suppose that 
fee simple title, with its speculative possibilities, had never 
been granted in the city of Washington. Let us suppose 
that as fast as people desired to put up dwellings, they had 
been permitted to do so under reasonable leases, perpetual, 
if you choose, on proper conditions and in specified places. 
Washington would then have had an orderly growth. The 
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rentals accruing would have built all necessary streets, 
would have provided every possible modern convenience, 
and the people would have paid in ground rent probably 
not a tenth of what is now being paid. There would not 
have been the craze to subdivide far outside of necessary 
boundaries, with all the waste incident to miles of unneces- 
sary streets, but instead a well-ordered arrangement, in- 
finitely less expensive and wasteful than what has grown up 
in the capital city. 

In addition, we ought to consider whether this form of 
title engenders the home feeling, the sense of permanence 
and responsibility. The shifting scenes of fashionable 
neighborhoods, the increase of residence hotels and apart- 
ment houses, give the answer. 

When we turn to agricultural lands we find the same 
curse. We find that every improvement in transportation, 
whether by rail, canal, or road, at once results in higher 
land prices, in higher land rents, and therefore in higher 
costs of production, if people are permitted to charge up 
their rents or interest on land value as part of their produc- 
ing cost. The man who would pay for his land out of its 
product finds that it must be done either out of more years 
of crops and of life, or out of higher prices from the man who 
eats. The McCormicks produce the harvester. Up goes 
the price of wheat land. Does Ford invent a tractor? Farm 
lands, being made more productive, immediately advance in 
price, and neither consumer nor farm tenant gets the advan- 
tage, because at one end the farm owner can raise his pro- 
portionate rent, and at the other there is no reduction of 
prices for foodstuffs. Farm land, just like city lots, is often- 
times held out until the need and the breeding capacity of 
others call for its use. Then there stands at the gate the 
fee simple owner to charge in rent or in purchase price the 
value created by the work of others. State and national 
highways and railroads add to the value that the owner may 
capitalize. The inevitable tendency of increasing specula- 
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tive values, or inherent values if you prefer, is to permit and 
to encourage tenancy, and to make permanent acquisition 
more difficult. The fortunate owner of productive land 
can move to town and authorize a tenant to farm on shares, 
while he is enabled to live without making contribution to 
the common pot. Tenant farming is so thoroughly recog- 
nized as inferior farming, that I shall not discuss the soil 
depletion, and the skimming process that are its usual con- 
comitants, lease terms to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The steady tendency of settled farmers to move to new spec- 
ulative fields, as from Iowa to the Canadian Northwest, 
belies the theory of permanency. 

To my mind one of the greatest bits of thought inspiring 
philosophy is found in William Vaughn Moody’s poem 
“The Brute,” wherein he expresses the hope that invention, 
power, and machinery, now ugly and destructive, may one 
day be harnessed to the chariot of human welfare. 

We have wondered why the millions of man power added 
to productive capacity by machinery have not abolished 
poverty and need. We are forced to the conclusion 
that they have largely been absorbed by privilege and 
wasted in folly. It is my contention that in our form of 
land tenure rests the chief privilege and a great source of 
social folly. 

Let us consider for a moment the history of our timber 
lands. Their owners, and the word carries with it an impos- 
sible impudence, have felt the need of skimming them off 
and realizing on them in one short lifetime. As a result 
there have been scandalous and criminal wastes of material 
of which our country will some day stand in urgent need. 
The white pine is gone, probably thirty per cent of it wasted 
in heedless operations. The interspersed hemlock and other 
inferior timbers have been almost a total waste. Fire has 
completed the destruction of the badly logged areas. There 
never was any benefit derived by the legitimate industry of 
lumbering from this private ownership of the land itself. 
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In the case of timber land investment, as in other specula- 
tive dealings, great fortunes have been made by the increas- 
ing demand and the diminishing supply. But this is not 
part of logging or lumbering operations. Some years ago 
timber land bonds were placed on the market in great quanti- 
ties. They had back of them a diminishing indispensable 
natural resource; nothing could appear more inherently 
solvent. But the interest on these bonds could only be paid 
out of lumber production. The equity holders were forced 
into cutting the marketable portion of their timber at any 
sacrifice of material or profit. 

Many a lumber company is on the verge of bankruptcy, 
because it has mixed its manufacturing operations with 
timber speculation; and the public loss is irreparable. Any 
attempt to relieve the situation as concerns the public inter- 
est by increased annual taxation, only hastens the destruc- 
tion and the waste. A harvest tax is needed, and that is 
hard to plan under any present system that calls for uniform 
taxation based on value. A rational policy of withholding 
title, and selling ripe and needed stumpage to those who 
would harvest it decently, would have been vastly better 
for the legitimate lumber trade, and of immeasurable public 
value. 

Our coal beds have largely gone with the land surface. 
Only lately has there been any attempt to separate the sur- 
face and the underground content. The wastes incident 
to the production of coal have been in life as well as mate- 
rial. That there has been no reasonable excuse for fee 
simple grant in coal lands is evidenced by the vast numbers 
of private leases. If tenure had been retained by the public, 
and public leases had controlled, the story of our fuel supply 
would have been different in every respect. Transporta- 
tion agencies would not have been permitted to discrimi- 
nate against localities or ownership; there would have been 
a stabilized, controlled industry, permitting decent stand- 
ards of living, and one of the most shameful chapters of 
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cruelty, greed, and waste would not have been written into 
our history. 

The story of our petroleum resources is next in point. 
We see “Coal Oil” Johnny debauching and celebrating on 
the proceeds of what should have been common property. 
We see the Standard Oil Company through early ownership 
of the oil fields efficiently destroying its rivals and piling up 
power that threatens the republic. We see booms and 
frauds and burning wells, and wasted oil pools, and a pres- 
sure to export a vanishing resource of incalculable value 
which cannot be replaced. If we, the people, were not 
capable of producing our own oil from our own land for our 
own ships, are we not a little unreasonable in telling our 
uncertain friend Carranza what he should do with Mexico’s 
supply? 

The best of our iron ore has been found outside the boun- 
daries of what have been technically designated as mineral 
lands. It was and is held in fee simple, to heirs and assigns 
forever. This iron and its accompanying coal have appar- 
ently made good the Niagara of water poured into the Steel 
Trust, upon which we and our heirs forever are expected to 
pay dividends. 

The story of our grazing lands is similar. They have 
gone into private ownership under all sorts of legitimate and 
fraudulent conditions. Where they are efficiently managed 
and made productive, we usually find that they have been 
accumulated in extremely large units. Sometimes the land 
is largely owned. Sometimes it is enough to own the stra- 
tegic points, like watering places. Unless something is done 
about it, the day of the small self-respecting stock raiser in 
the Western States is gone, except as he finds opportunity 
to graze on the Forest Reserves, on a rental basis, and these 
Forest Reserves are continually being attacked by dema- 
gogues on one side and pirates on the other. 

Strategic points controlling water power have also largely 
drifted into private hands, so that here, too, there may be 
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secured perpetual payment to privilege, under the royal 
tradition of fee simple title. Everywhere we look we find 
the same abuses and we find alongside of them inefficient 
efforts to reclaim grants once heedlessly given. There is no 
better illustration of the fallacy of such unproductive ten- 
ure, than that of the man standing on a bridge over a flooded 
river and catching driftwood. When approached by a 
neighbor who asked to share the privilege, the man who 
was first on the bridge made a deal, whereby the neighbor 
caught the wood for half of the proceeds. The people of 
northern Mexico, who from prehistoric times inhabited and 
believed they owned the land and whatever they produced 
upon it, suddenly awoke to find that under the beneficent 
rule of Diaz, the land had been granted from under them, 
and they were thereafter allowed half of what they pro- 
duced. Such an illustration as this is obvious, but we fail 
to see our own similar procedure or to apply a remedy. 
There is something wrong here, a living by the sweat of 
another man’s brow. 

I wish some young man with a head for figures would 
spend a year in discovering how much unearned rent goes 
into the cost of a ham that the man who is digging in the 
city sewer would like to buy, if he had sufficient wealth. 
Farm, stockyard, railroad, and city tenancy would all 
contribute their quota. 

I have neglected to consider another phase of this specu- 
lative land holding. I recall a Nebraska county which was 
held as an Indian Reservation, wherein no land could be 
granted to the Union Pacific Railroad. Not being able to 
secure lieu land, the railroad for the sake of land grant made 
a fifty-mile détour around this particular county and thereby 
has burdened western railroad transportation to that extent 
apparently forever. In city and country alike, speculative 
land holding has warped the progress of orderly develop- 
ment. In Seattle an interurban company deliberately 
raised its round trip fares from fifteen to forty cents, and 
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thereby destroyed all value in a large working people’s 
settlement. The same outfit, by a deliberate shift of 
transportation facilities, changed the values in the centre 
of the city so as to favor real estate which it speculatively 
held. 

A common feature in mining booms is gambling in lots, 
utterly unproductive, and absorbing capital that could be 
used for production. It is a game of “button, button, who’s 
the beer on,” because all players know that the last man 
will lose. The amount of capital rotting out in abandoned 
speculative boom towns, is beyond computation. It is all 
a tribute to this wild idea of handing over to private indi- 
viduals, their heirs and assigns forever, portions of the earth’s 
surface, to do with as they see fit. 

We owe to Henry George the impulse towards the destruc- 
tion of the landowning privilege, and must credit him as a 
great pioneer in democratic thought. But the name “Sin- 
gle Tax”’ is unfortunate, and George’s essential idea in 
advocating such a tax, is often misunderstood. 

Taxes, as I see them, fall into two general categories—reve- 
nue taxes and remedial taxes. If we could conceive of a com- 
munity whose members possessed an equality of wealth and 
of opportunity, and felt under the need of raising revenue 
for a common purpose, the best method would probably be 
found in a plain poll tax. Questions of import or export 
taxes might be considered as securing better foreign trade 
conditions, or for altering domestic production or distribu- 
tion, but for revenue purposes there would be no need of 
complicating the process of taxation, with the end of adjust- 
ing intra-community relations, through taking from one for 
the benefit of another. 

The Single Tax, or the covering into the treasury of com- 
munity created value, is essentially a remedial tax, intended 
to abolish privilege and to release and encourage production. 
It has been urged, as its name would imply, as a sole and 
sufficient source of permanent public income, and it has 
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moreover been extolled as the only tax needed for either 
revenue or reform. 

As a revenue measure, the Single Tax will, if logically 
carried out, tend to extinguish itself. Unless land tenure 
be accompanied by the privilege of retaining at least a part 
of the unearned increment, there will be no reason for the 
individual to collect his privilege rent and thereafter return 
it to the state. Just as in the case of cut-over lands, which 
were once not considered as having any value, there will 
naturally be a reversion to public ownership, and thereafter 
the state, instead of farming out the privilege of taxation 
through landowning, would logically become the land- 
owner, and the judge of the rental value. 

I have been deeply interested in the great Palestine 
Zionist project. Its able architects have planned a struc- 
ture wherein the title of all land remains in the common- 
wealth, and perpetual leases control its use. A devoted 
follower of Henry George said that the plan was based on 
Single Tax. It is based on Henry George’s teaching, but 
instead of adopting the Single Tax, it makes that remedial 
measure unnecessary, and as it prevents the growth of a 
taxable privilege, it cuts off that source of income. It 
represents public renting, the assumption by the state of 
the simplest method of adequate control. 

This calls to mind the Dowie experiment that bore the 
same name. The land upon which Dowie’s Zion City was 
built was bought in a wild state, and title held by that won- 
derful autocrat. After crusades to New York and other 
so-called sinks of iniquity, which were immensely costly, 
after ill-managed and unprofitable business ventures, the 
funds of the faithful were dispersed, Dowie died, and Zion 
was bankrupt. The receivers sold the land at community 
created prices, and to the best of my knowledge, there 
was a redemption, a repayment for waste and folly, out of 
values which the prophet had intended to reserve for his 
people. 

87 
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In summing up, I arraign this traditional fee simple title 
for many economic and social crimes and misdemeanors, 
and I cannot distinguish between the economic and the 
social. 

It has contributed a great impulse to the overgrowth 
of our cities and towns, and to the depletion of our agri- 
cultural areas. It has lessened our food supplies and in- 
creased their costs. It has created idle classes, farm tenancy, 
and bad agriculture. 

It has destroyed our forests, wasted our coal supplies, 
cascaded our petroleum. 

It has encouraged private monopoly and resultant extor- 
tion, and has encouraged malevolent activities by our com- 
mon carriers. 

More than any other privilege it has permitted men to 
reap where they have not sown. It has, like a sponge, 
sopped up general benefits and deprived society in general 
of what was due as the fruit of inventions and improvements. 

It levies, and unless corrected, will levy, perpetual tribute 
on the production and the distribution of wealth. 

And yet, the institution perpetrates many of these iniq- 
uities without involving moral turpitude on the part of 
the beneficiaries. Landowning is part of our history, our 
traditions, and is a badge of respectability. The landowner 
faces the assessor with the belief that he, and he alone, is 
supporting the state. What are we going to do about it? 

First of all, we must realize the situation and add our 
voices to those who have long seen the point. We must 
know and must teach the wrongs involved. 

At present, while we are endeavoring to curtail and con- 
trol rights already granted, we are continuing to grant the 
same rights. There should be no further alienation of public 
property into private hands under any policy, save that of 
lease, where control is easy, and the penalty is cancellation. 

Over private property we have always the power of taxa- 
tion, sovereign and unlimited, which can drive needed and 
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unused holdings into use, and can absorb the privilege trib- 
ute of unearned rent. We have great possibilities of control 
through State and nation; and finally, if we are willing to 
take time—and in our thinly settled country we can take 
more time than some other nations—we can, through inher- 
itance taxes, destroy private titles that grant speculative 
and oppressive privileges, and return the land to the public 
with the assurance of its subsequent proper occupancy. 1 | 

But before the inheritance tax can be applied without M4 
destroying production and wrecking the useful industrial ) 
application. of large estates, there must be consideration 
given to the necessity of levying taxes in kind as well as in 
cash. There is much to be feared from the process of selling 
estates on the bargain counter in order that the State and 
nation may put a portion of the proceeds into the public 
treasury. There will, in many cases, result great damage 
with little profit, something like what happens when lead 
pipe is stolen from a vacant house. But in the case of land 
holding, the inheritance tax if taken in kind may be levied 
so as to destroy title, without necessarily destroying occu- 
pancy. It may be used as a method whereby the public in 
its resumption of title can eliminate with the least dis- 
turbance this economic nightmare—the fee simple title to 
land. 



































EDUCATION IN PURSUIT OF HENRY ADAMS 
By SamugeL McCuorp CRroTHERS 


HE Education of Henry Adams” can be read with 

pleasure and profit in half a dozen different ways. 

Each reader will find something to his own mind and much 

from which he will vigorously dissent. But each one will lay 

down the book with a shamefaced sense of a privilege 

neglected. “‘Why didn’t I know more about Henry Adams 
while he was still living?” 

The way in which the book was intended by the author to 
be read is the last way in which the reader is likely to con- 
sider it. It is intended to be a sequel to another book on a 
totally different subject, and written in an altogether differ- 
ent style, ‘‘ Mont Saint Michel and Chartres.” It is probable 
that the serious-minded reader will read the alleged intro- 
duction only because his curiosity has been excited by 
allusions in the sequel. He will find in the account of medi- 
aeval art and artists a charm of its own, but he will see no 
connection between the lives and thoughts of the cathedral 
builders and the education of the New Englander, Henry 
Adams. In this he will be in complete accord with Mr. 
Adams himself, who again and again asserts that he can see 
no historical or other relation between the two. They are 
quite disconnected; that is the reason he brings them to- 
gether. His purpose is to exhibit their incompatibility of 
temper. It is a part of his theory of history, the explana- 
tion of which he postpones to the last chapters. This 
theory is worth considering, but it need not interfere with 
the pleasure of the reader who prefers to approach the 
autobiography in a more simple way. 
fe, My own first reading is free from any shadow of specula- 
tive philosophy. I find here a delightful work of humor. 
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It is humor in the old English sense. We see a really solid 
mind displaying itself capriciously and with a whimsical 
wilfulness. The author might have taken as a Shakespear- 
ean motto Nym’s pugnacious declaration, “I have a humor 
to knock you indifferently well.” 

As the knocking is done without any regard for persons, 
and includes himself, it has no depressing effect. Once 
accepting his point of view, we enjoy his keen thrusts at the 
respectabilities of his time; and we really think no worse of 
them because of his disclosures of their weaknesses. 

At the time when the English puritans were beginning to 
come to New England, an observing Scotchman, Robert 
Baillie, said of them: “The humor of this people is very 
various and inclinable to singularities, to differ from all the 
world, and from one another and shortly from themselves. 
No people have so much need of a Presbytery.” These 
sturdy non-conformists might need a Presbytery, but it 
was certain that they never would submit to its decrees. 

Henry Adams, like all his clan, was “inclinable to singu- 
larities.” That made him interesting. He had a keen eye 
for the shortcomings both of himself and his friends. He 
was in no danger of falling into the habit of indiscriminate 
eulogy. 

He had the materials for a voluminous autobiography of 
the familiar sort. He might have written as a fortunate 
man who had lived a pleasant life and who had achieved a 
fair measure of success. He was born into what was per- 
haps the most distinguished family in America, one which 
had produced a remarkable succession of able men. He had 
the best advantages in school and college; was private secre- 
tary to his father, the Minister to Great Britain during the 
Civil War; was intimate with the most important men in 
the political life of London and Washington; taught history 
in Harvard University, winning high praise from competent 
judges; spent profitable years on a work on United States 
history; was editor of “The North American Review”; 
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was the author of an admirable work on mediaeval thought 
as expressed in architecture; and throughout his active 
career was influential in some of the most important move- 
ments for political reform. He did many things and he 
did most of them very well. 

It was his humor to treat these positive achievements as 
if they were accidental interruptions in the pursuit of the 
will-o’-the-wisp which he calls education. Or to be more 
exact, it was education that was pursuing the will-o’-the- 
wisp Henry Adams. 

He refuses till the very end of the book to tell us what he 
means either by education or by Henry Adams. “That's 
the humor of it.” In the background we see the shadowy 
form of a Henry Adams that might have been created by a 
proper kind of education. This ideal character was never 
produced, and the author attempts to show us the reason. 
We are shown in detail the circumstances which warped his 
mind and prevented him from being something different 
from what he actually became. 

St. Paul propounded the whimsical question, “Shall the 
thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou 
formed me thus?” The conception of the clay talking back 
at the potter, and criticising him for its own imperfect 
shape, introduces many complexities of thinking. The 
clay must have a gift of quick repartee, for the potter has 
the advantage of it; for while it is complaining of being 
made into one shape, it may be moulded into another. 
The clay considered as a critic of its maker is always at a 
disadvantage, as it cannot be sure as to how it is coming out. 

Never has such a controversy been carried on with more 
pertinacity and skill than in “The Education of Henry 
Adams.” There have been many books of autobiography 
and more books on education. Henry Adams determined 
to write a book of educational autobiography, in which he 
should exhibit not his achievements but his limitations. 
Assuming towards himself the attitude of a candid friend, 
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he would use himself as an example of the present deplorable 
state of education. 

He points out his own shortcomings with the suppressed 
glee which characterizes the critic who detects a flaw in a 
much praised work of art. But never for a moment does he 
take the blame for the imperfection of his education. He is 
the clay and he will put the whole responsibility on his maker 
or makers. He isa very critical piece of clay, and very much 
dissatisfied with his shape. The influences which have made 
him what he is have made a poor job of it. 

Usually when an elderly gentleman sits down to write 
about himself, the sharp angles of his life are obscured by 
the atmosphere of general benevolence. Even if he chooses 
to use the third person, there is always a kindly feeling for 
“the subject of this sketch.”” We are made to feel that there 
was more to him than the general public had suspected. 
And his friends also stand out in the reflected glory of his 
presence. Reminiscence has a charity of its own which 
covers a multitude of sins. 

Henry Adams chose to write of himself in a different way. 
His book is neither an apologia nor a confession. It is 
simply a bit of criticism of a fragment of humanity with 
which he happened to be intimately acquainted. He says 
in effect: 

“Here am I, one Henry Adams, a curious creature formed 
by a particular environment. What you choose to call my 
individuality is simply a name for a number of limitations 
which differentiate me from other members of the genus to 
which I belong. I am absurdly limited in my capacity to 
understand reality, and in my sympathy with other human 
beings. I have always had an intense curiosity to know 
why I am not different from what Iam. This curiosity has 
been only partially gratified. In regard to my character, 
my personal preferences have not been gratified. 

‘‘T was born in New England, which as everyone knows has 
a chilly climate which not only gets into the bones but into 
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the temper. When I go among people of more tropical 
natures, I notice the difference. The warm expression of 
emotion is not natural tome. At times I doubt whether I 
have the emotion. There is a certain reserve of manner 
which some New Englanders are rather proud of. I dislike 
it very much. This is not to say that I admire people from 
other sections of the country who lack this reserve. Far 
from it! They seem to mea little vulgar. But my shrink- 
ing from them is, I am aware, a provincial peculiarity, aris- 
ing doubtless from premature exposure to the east wind. 

““I was born a member of a chilly family. The political 
and social prejudices of the family formed an essential part 
of the education that was imposed upon me. I have never 
really recovered from it, nor have I endeavored to do so. 
That is the worst of it. For the Adamses have always been 
sturdy individualists of the eighteenth-century type. They 
have always been strong and independent, they have never 
been good mixers; neither have I. I am quite aware that 
many of my political opinions have been warped by my 
family inheritance. But what would you do, dear reader, 
if you had been born an Adams, and had John Quincy 
Adams for your grandfather, and the memory of uncom- 
promising John Adams behind him, besides no one knows 
how many Quincys? You might have been no more open- 
minded than I have been. In looking back over the succes- 
sive stages in my mental development, I remember that my 
vision of reality was constantly obscured by some member 
of my family who got between me and the truth.” 

But no paraphrase can do justice to the engaging frank- 
ness with which Henry Adams relates the story of his own 
mis-education. We are asked to observe the processes— 
sometimes direct and brutal, often extremely subtle—by 
which his mind was moulded quite against his will. At 
every turn some unwelcome form of education was thrust 
upon him. Something or somebody was always interfering 
with his mental development and giving it a queer twist. 
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There is a delightful account of the first consciousness on 
the part of Henry Adams that the educators were upon him 
and were about to do something to his mind. He was about 
six years old and was engaged in what promised to be a 
successful resistance to his mother’s attempt to take him to 
school. It was then that the redoubtable figure of John 
Quincy Adams appeared upon the scene, and took the boy 
by the hand. 

“The boy reflected that an old gentleman close on eighty 
would never trouble himself to walk near a mile on a hot 
summer morning over a shadeless road to take a boy to 
school, and that it would be strange if a lad imbued with 
the passion of freedom could not find a corner to dodge 
around, somewhere before reaching the school door. Then 
and always, the boy insisted that this reasoning justified 
his apparent submission; but the old man did not stop, and 
the boy sawall his strategical points turned, one after another, 
until he found himself seated inside the school, and obviously 
the centre of curious if not malevolent criticism. Not till 
then did the President release his hand and depart.” 

Throughout the book this attitude of the unwilling 
schoolboy silently enduring an educational process against 
which he inwardly rebels is preserved. 

“Resistance to something was the law of New England 
nature; the boy looked out on the world with the instinct of 
resistance; for numberless generations his predecessors had 
viewed the world chiefly as a thing to be reformed, filled with 
evil forces to be abolished, and they saw no reason to sup- 
pose that they had wholly succeeded in the abolition; the duty 
was unchanged. That duty implied not only resistance to 
evil but hatred of it. Boys naturally look on all force as an 
enemy, and generally find it so, but the New Englander, 
whether boy or man, in his long struggle with a stingy or 
hostile universe, had learned also to love the pleasure of 
hating; his joys were few.” 

Persons who enjoy airing their antipathies are apt to 
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choose some particular character on which they visit their 
wrath. One person has a constitutional dislike of priests or 
parsons; there are dramatic critics who look at the “tired 
business man” as the natural enemy; and there are fastidious 
intellectuals who object violently to that commonplace in- 
dividual “‘the man in the street.”” The natural enemy of 
Henry Adams was the schoolmaster. He was a hypocrite 
who pretended to educate, something which was quite be- 
yond his power. As boy and man Adams maintained his 
attitude of whimsical antagonism to all who attempted to 
improve his mind. When the time came to go to Harvard 
College he went. But he knew that no particular good 
would come of it. 

“The four years passed at college were, for his purposes, 
wasted. Harvard College was a good school, but at bottom 
what the boy disliked most was any school at all. He did 
not want to be one in a hundred—one per cent of an educa- 
tion. He regarded himself as the only person for whom his 
education had value, and he wanted the whole of it. He 
got barely half of an average.” 

“He never knew what other students thought of it, or 
what they thought they gained from it; nor would their 
opinion have much affected his. From the first, he wanted 
to be done with it.” 

It was beginning to be the fashion in those days to go to 
Germany to finish the education begun in America. So to 
the University of Berlin young Adams went. 

‘Dropped into Berlin one morning without guide or direc- 
tion, the young man in search of education floundered in a 
mere mess of misunderstandings. He could never recall 
what he expected to find, but whatever he expected, it had no 
relation with what it turned out to be.” 

It was soon evident that the German university had 
nothing for him. ‘The shock that upset him was the dis- 
covery of the university itself. He had thought Harvard 
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College a torpid school, but it was instinct with life compared 
with all that he could see of the University of Berlin.” 

When years afterward Harvard College, forgetful of his 
scorn, or perhaps blandly unconscious of it, invited him to 
be a professor of history, there arose a contest like that which 
we read of in the early church, where it was the custom to 
lay violent hands on a person and make him a bishop against 
his will. 

Adams “could see no relation whatever between himself 
and a professorship. He sought education; he did not sell 
it. He knew no history; he knew only a few historians; 
his ignorance was mischievous, because it was literary, 
accidental, indifferent.” 

He saw the shadow of the prison-house creeping over him. 
He who hated schoolmasters and all their ways must become 
one. He who knew no history and was beginning to doubt 
whether there ever was such a thing, must teach it to boys 
who might be deceived into taking him for an authority. 
And Adams had to deal with President Eliot, who had been 
convinced that he was the man for the job. The interview 
is related with the air of a man who had yielded to superior 
force. 

‘“*But, Mr. President,’ urged Adams, ‘I know nothing 
about Mediaeval History.’ With the courteous and bland 
smile so familiar for the next generation of Americans, Mr. 
Eliot mildly but firmly replied, ‘If you will point out to me 
anyone who knows more, Mr. Adams, I will appoint him.’ ” 

Herein President Eliot showed his astuteness, for however 
certain Adams was of his own limitations, he was equally 
sure of the limitations of his contemporaries, and as he re- 
marks, “He could not say that under the circumstances the 
appointment of any professor seemed unnecessary.” 

So the unwilling schoolboy had become the unwilling 
professor. 

“At twenty-four hours’ notice, he broke his life in halves 
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again in order to begin a new education, on lines he had not 
chosen, in subjects for which he cared less than nothing; in a 
place he did not love, and before a future which repelled. 
Thousands of men have to do the same thing, but his case was 
peculiar because he had no need to do it. . . . He 
thought it a mistake; but his opinion did not prove that it 
was one; since, in all probability, whatever he did would 
be more or less a mistake.” 

This crowning indignity of being a Harvard professor 
Adams endured for seven years. The worst of it was that 
his colleagues and students seemed to have thought he was 
a success. 

“The boys worked like rabbits, and dug holes all over the 
field of archaic society; no difficulty stopped them; unknown 
languages yielded before their attack, and customary law 
became familiar as the police court; undoubtedly they 
learned after a fashion to chase an idea like a hare through as 
dense a thicket of obscure facts as they were likely to meet 
at the bar; but their teacher knew from his own experience, 
that his wonderful method led nowhere. . . . Whatwas 
the use of training an active mind to waste its energy? 
The experiments might in time train Adams as a professor, 
but this result was still less to his taste.” 

This last considefation led Adams to shake the dust of 
Cambridge from his feet. If he remained longer he might 
be not only a professor but an unusually good one. 

But the Harvard professorship was only an episode. Dur- 
ing the Civil War Education had pursued him relentlessly. 
He had been the private secretary of his father, the American 
Minister to Great Britain. He was enabled to look behind 
the scenes and study international politics at first hand. 

“The most costly tutors in the world were provided for 
him at public expense—Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, 
Lord Westbury, Lord Selborne, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Gran- 
ville, and their associates, paid by the British Government; 
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William H. Seward, Charles Francis Adams, William Max- 
well Evarts, Thurlow Weed, and other considerable pro- 
fessors employed by the American Government; but there 
was only one student to profit by this immense staff of teach- 
ers. The private secretary alone sought education.” 

The result of this expensive course was that Henry Adams 
acquired a knowledge of the seamy side of English politics 
which destroyed many of his earlier illusions. Among the 
great men with whom he had been brought into contact 
there were only one or two whom he could trust. ‘‘Per- 
haps this was the sufficient result of his diplomatic educa- 
tion; it seemed to be the whole.”” He confesses that one 
result which came from the snubs he received in the school of 
politics was “to make him a harsh judge of his masters.” 

To anyone interested in the political life of England and 
America from 1860 to the end of the century, the book of 
Henry Adams will be read for its historical interest. Adams 
revived a literary art which reached its perfection in the 
seventeenth century, when men like Clarendon and Bishop 
Burnet and Thomas Fuller delighted to sum up in a few 
sentences the “character”’ of some worthy. 

Henry Adams had not Clarendon’s skill in such verbal 
portraiture, and he lacked the genial sympathy of Fuller, 
but for the most part his touch was sure. If we do not see 
his characters as they actually were, we are enabled to see 
them as he saw them. If he indicates his dislike for cer- 
tain persons, he at the same time indicates the specific 
reasons for his dislikes. 

The English statesmen who were in power during our 
Civil War fare badly at his hands. We see Gladstone plot- 
ting against the American Union and then clumsily tryiug 
to disclaim responsibility. Earl Russell, whom we have 
been taught to look upon as the type of bluff, honest, ob- 
stinate Englishman, is described as “thoroughly dishonest,” 
while Palmerston our American Diogenes found to be the 
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one man of rectitude. ‘Palmerston told no falsehoods; 
made no professions; concealed no opinions; was detected in 
no double-dealing.”’ 

Adams’s estimate of Grant is distinctly a shock to the 
American hero-worshipper; but it should be remembered 
that it is President Grant and not General Grant of whom 
he is writing. Grant represented “a type that was pre-in- 
tellectual, archaic, and would have seemed so even to the 
cave dwellers.”” The scandals which shocked right-minded 
people during his administrations Adams attributes to the 
President’s strange “lapses of intelligence.” He was a 
man of “intermittent energy, immensely powerful when 
awake, but passive and plastic in repose.” Because of this 
he was easily imposed upon by those who knew both his 
strength and his weakness. Grant worried and irritated 
Adams because he seemed to be an anachronism. “He had 
no right to exist. He should have been extinct long ago.”’ 

If Henry Adams had his antipathies he had his admira- 
tions as well. His characterization of Evarts reminds one 
of the gentlemen who appear on the pages of Clarendon. 

‘Generous by nature, prodigal in hospitality, fond of young 
people, and a born man-of-the-world, Evarts gave and took 
liberally, without scruple, and accepted the world without 
fearing or abusing it. . . . His talk was broad and free. 
He laughed where he could; he joked if a joke was possible; 
he was true to his friends, and never lost his temper.” 

In a few sentences we are made to see Andrew Johnson 
sitting at his desk in the White House, an old-fashioned 
Southern statesman with a look of self-esteem that had its 
value, and his face “inspired by a moral certainty of right- 
eousness.” 

“This self-assurance not only gave Andrew Johnson the 
look of a true President but actually made him one. When 
Adams came to look back on it afterwards he was surprised 
to realize how strong the Executive was in 1868—perhaps 
the strongest he was ever to see.” 
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We see Seward in 1861. “A slouching, slender figure; a 
head like a wise macaw; a beaked nose; shaggy eyebrows; 
unorderly hair and clothes; hoarse voice; offhand manner; 
free talk, and perpetual cigar.” 

The same realism gives value to his account of Lincoln as 
he saw him. ‘“‘He saw Mr. Lincoln but once; at the melan- 
choly function called an Inaugural Ball. Of course he looked 
anxiously for a sign of character. He saw a long, awkward 
figure; a plain, ploughed face; a mind, absent in part, and in 
part evidently worried by white kid gloves; features that 
expressed neither self-satisfaction nor any other familiar 
Americanism; . . . above alla lack of apparent force.” 

It is a realistic picture also that he draws of the Americans 
after the war, all so busy that they had no time to consider 
the direction in which they were going. 

“They had no time for thought; they saw and could see 
nothing beyond their day’s work; their attitude to the uni- 
verse outside them was that of the deep-sea fish. Above all 
they naturally and intensely disliked to be told what to 
do, and how to do it, by men who took their ideas and 
their methods from the abstract theories of history, phil- 
osophy, or theology.” 

Adams’s most discriminating portraits are those of his 
friends, whose limitations he points out with engaging can- 
dor. His analysis of the character of Henry Cabot Lodge, 
who writes the preface to the book, could scarcely be sur- 
passed for this quality. Only in Clarence King and John 
Hay does he find criticism impossible. Here his language 
is that of romantic affection. 

There has been no writer who has given us such a life-like 
impression of the “‘reformers”’ who undertook to make head- 
way against the unabashed corruption of American politics 
and business in the two decades after the Civil War. We 
are made to see the group of men who advocated causes like 
Civil Service Reform. They were conscious of good inten- 
tions, but they had lost contact with the masses of the 
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people. The fact was they represented a social system that 
the war had destroyed. They had not yet made connection 
with the new forces which were just coming into play. 
They were for the most part critics rather than creators. 

There is a pleasant cynicism in Adams’s account of his 
fellow-reformers. ‘As usual Adams found himself fifty 
years behind his time, but a number of belated wanderers 
kept him company, and they produced on each other the 
effect or illusion of a public opinion. They straggled apart, 
at longer and longer intervals, through the procession, but 
they were still within hearing distance of each other.” 

The result of this experience in fighting the bosses is 
summed up in a few words. ‘One seldom can see much 
education in the kick of a broncho; even less in the kick of a 
mule. The lesson it teaches is only that of getting out of 
the animal’s way. This was the lesson that Henry Adams 
had learned over and over again in politics since 1860.” 

As one reads one thinks of the different lesson Theodore 
Roosevelt learned in his experience both with bronchos 
and political bosses. It never occurred to Theodore Roose- 
velt to get out of the way of either. 

The reader who is interested in personal reminiscences 
may leave the last chapters unread. “A Dynamic Theory 
of History” seems to be only a philosophical dissertation 
appended to a work of a different kind. But the reader 
who is interested in philosophy will begin with the last 
chapter and read backward. Here Henry Adams for the 
first time clearly states what he means by “education” 
and what he means by “Henry Adams.” One is the 
illustration of the other. 

The world as he sees it is a constant play of forces which 
are continually being accelerated. This is not a real uni- 
verse whose coherence can be rationally understood. It isa 
multiverse. The whirling forces make us and unmake us. 
We think we can understand and by understanding direct 
them to our own advantage. In this we deceive ourselves. 
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Our very inventions do not help us to gain control of our 
own destinies; they only introduce new complexities into 
our lives. Our consciousness only registers the force that 
from time to time impinges on us. 

He declares that “the fiction that society educated itself 
or aimed at a conscious purpose was upset by the compass 
and gunpowder. . . . Man commonly begs the ques- 
tion by taking for granted that he captures the forces. A 
dynamic theory, assigning attractive force to opposing bodies 
in proportion to the law of mass, takes for granted that the 
forces of nature capture man. The sum of force attracts; 
the feeble atom or molecule called man is attracted; he 
suffers education or growth; he is the sum of the forces that 
attract him; his body and his thought are alike their product; 
the movement of the forces controls the progress of his mind, 
since he can know nothing but the motions which impinge 
on his senses, whose sum makes education.” 

Here you have Henry Adams’s philosophy in a nutshell. 
The reader is made to see why the autobiography is set forth 
as a sequel to “‘ Mont Saint Michel and Chartres.” The minds 
of the cathedral builders represented simply the sum of the 
forces that had then been released. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury new combinations of force had come into play. Medi- 
aeval unity had given place to modern multiplicity in all its 
amazing manifestations. The world was no longer at unity 
with itself. “An immense volume of force had detached 
itself from the unknown universe of energy.” Human 
thought was “caught and whirled about in the vortex of 
infinite forces. . . . Man could no longer hold it off. 
Forces grasped his wrists and flung him about as though he 
had hold of a live wire or a runaway automobile.” 

This was Henry Adams’s philosophical theory. According 
to it biography ought to be as much a matter of scientific 
precision as a chemical experiment. Know the age a man 
lives in, and the forces which are dominant, and you know 
the man. 
38 
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Henry Adams offers himself for the experimental test. 
““See me,” he says, “a victim of the multitudinous forces 
released in the nineteenth century. Compare me with the 
builders of the cathedral of Chartres. How simple and 
joyous they were. How distracted and incoherent the life 
of Henry Adams has been. The acceleration of the physical 
forces and the astounding march of invention accounts for 
the difference. The old unity of mind is impossible. 

“The struggle is not of men but of forces. The men be- 
come every year more and more creatures of force, massed 
about a central power house. The conflict is no longer 
between men but between the motors that drive the men.” 

It was as an illustration of his philosophy, he tells us, that 
he adventured upon autobiography. 

“Setting himself to the task, he began a volume which he 
mentally knew as ‘Mont Saint Michel and Chartres: a 
Study of Thirteenth Century Unity.” From that point he 
proposed to fix a position for himself which he could label: 
‘The Education of Henry Adams: a Study of Twentieth 
Century Multiplicity.’ With the help of these two points 
of relation, he hoped to project his lines forward and back- 
ward indefinitely.” 

According to his theory the forces which had destroyed 
the unity of his own life were becoming every year more 
powerful. “If the acceleration measured by the develop- 
ment and economy of forces were to continue at its rate 
since 1800 the mathematician of 1950 should be able to plot 
the future orbit of the human race as accurately as that of 
the November meteoroids.”’ 

Did Henry Adams prove his theory by his life? I think 
not. The very fact that his account of himself is so 
amusing indicates an incongruity between what he really 
was and the mere creature of circumstance which he pre- 
tends to have been. The real Henry Adams took a hand in 
his own education, and was persistent enough to achieve 
very definite results. When we take up his solid historical 
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works we are certain that these were the products of purpose- 
ful activity. Had he lived in the eleventh century or the 
thirteenth century he might have directed his mind to 
different objects, but it would have been the same kind of 
mind. He would have found plenty of multiplicity in the 
Middle Ages if he had lived at that time, and might have 
seen less unity than when contemplating from a distance. 

According to the theory which Mr. Adams expounded, 
his actions and opinions ought to have been predictable 
without any appeal to that mysterious something which 
we call personality. As a matter of fact, personality ob- 
truded itself in the most obstreperous fashion. When 
Henry Adams appears in proper guise his theory begins 
to fade. And so our final reading brings us back to our first 
approach, and we are conscious of the element of humor. 
We are reminded of his account of the way in which his 
remarks about Beethoven were received in his student days 
at Berlin. He “felt a slight surprise when Mr. Apthorp 
and the others laughed, as though they thought it humor. 
He saw no humor in it.” 











THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE 


By Atrrep Noyes 


Its quiet graves were made for peace till Gabriel blow his 
horn. 
Those wise old elms could hear no cry 
Of all that distant agony 
Only the red-winged blackbird, and the rustle of ripe-eared 
corn. 


The blue jay, perched upon that bronze, with bright un- 
weeting eyes, 
Could never read the names that signed 
The noblest charter of mankind; 
But all of them were names we knew beneath our English 
skies. 


And, on the low gray head-stones, with their crumbling 
weather stains, 
(Though cardinal birds, like drops of blood, 
Flickered across the haunted wood,) 
The names you’d see were names that woke like flowers in 
English lanes. 


John Applegate was fast asleep; and Temperance Olden, 
too. 
And David Worth had quite forgot 
If Hannah’s lips were red or not; 
And Prudence veiled her eyes at last, as Prudence ought to 
do. 


And when, across that patch of heaven, that small blue leaf- 
edged space, 
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At times, a droning airplane went, 
No flicker of astonishment 
Could lift the heavy eyelids on one gossip’s upturned face. 


For William Speakman could not tell—so thick the grasses 
grow— 
If that strange humming in the sky 
Meant that the Judgment Day were nigh, 
Or if ’*twas but the summer bees that blundered to and fro. 


And then, across the breathless wood, a Bell began to sound, 
The only bell that wakes the dead, 
And Stockton Signer raised his head, 

And called to all the deacons in the ancient burial ground. 


“The Bell, the Bell is ringing! Give me back my rusty 
sword. 
Though I thought the wars were done, 
Though I thought our peace was won, 
Yet I signed the Declaration, and the dead must keep their 
word. 


“There’s only one great ghost alive could make that ’larum 
ring! 
It’s the captain that we knew, © 
In the ancient buff and blue! 
It’s our Englishman, George Washington, who fought the 
German king.” 


So the sunset saw them mustering beneath their brooding 
boughs— 
Ancient shadows of our sires, 
Kindling with the ancient fires, 
While the old cracked Bell to southward shook the shadowy 
meeting-house. 








CRAFTSMAN AND CRITIC 


By Joun Jay CHAPMAN 


WO musicians are bending over a page of music in man- 
uscript. They are silent. The younger man is show- 
ing his new cantata to his old master. At length the elder 
man says, as if speaking to himself, “I like your suspension 
in the tenor here,” and silence falls again. A few moments 
later the master places his finger on the manuscript and ru- 
minates, “‘Perhaps you might flatten that a.”’ The scholar 
is thrilled, melted, almost ecstatic. ‘‘Of course,” he cries, 
“‘that is what I mean.” And while the sheets of music are 
being rolled up, he adds modestly, “You didn’t think all 
that middle part was weak?” ‘“‘Why, yes, it isn’t exactly 
like Bach or Handel; but it’s good of its kind: the piece is a 
talented piece. One thing occurred to me—If you don’t 
object,” he says, taking back the manuscripts—‘“It passed 
through my mind that in introducing the finale you might 
bring in the original theme reversed—just here.”” He opens 
the music and hums the phrase. “Magnificent!” cries the 
younger man, and begins defacing the clear page with the 
emendation. 

This little story is intended to give an idea of the only 
kind of criticism that is of service to an artist—a kind, by 
the way, of which the critic who writes about art is ignorant. 
The critic deals with shells and surfaces, with products and 
outcomes. As for the inner life of a cantata, and as for the 
strings and pegs by which that inner life is to be expressed, 
he knows no more about it—nay, he knows not half so much 
about it, as he does about how to make a veal-pie. With re- 
gard to the pie he would be humble; for he is aware that a 
good veal-pie is a mystery and a hard thing to make. It 
implies technical accomplishment, temperament, practice, 
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and a genius for cookery. If by any chance your critic be 
a glutton and an expert in meat-pies, if he be a Lucullus, his 
good sense will cause him to gravitate towards the technical 
in criticising food. He will say “Too much ham,” or ‘‘The 
paste has not been properly iced before baking.” You will 
never find any competent glutton talking of “the sentiment” 
of a pie, or saying “I noticed in my cook Augusta’s latest 
pate a lack of tonality.” Lucullus is modest and reverent. 
He knows the great gulf that lies between anything he may 
say and the mighty, mystic realities that go to producing 
good food. 

For a reason, which can be traced to the father of criti- 
cism, Aristotle, all writers about the fine arts have assumed 
that they themselves can understand the meaning of an art 
without knowing a syllable of its language. Aristotle quite 
innocently set up a metaphysic of poetry which has no more 
to do with poetry than the man in the moon; and his follow- 
ers have gone on jargoning till they have established an au- 
thoritative literature of criticism—a Volapiik of their own, 
which runs along behind poetry, sculpture, and painting 
like a pack of monkeys that follow a fruit vender and pelt 
him with rinds and chatter. These monkeys have a great 
influence on our views of the past history of art, and they 
are extremely valuable in some ways. They do acquire a 
great knowledge of what is good, and they aid in conserving 
it and in expounding it to the multitude. By constantly 
nibbling and spitting out they acquire a superhuman tea- 
tasting faculty for grading and cataloguing the past fruits 
of the world. They can tell a Sicilian pomegranate from 
one that is grown in Italy by the smell. They rescue and 
preserve, they pot and label. They are, indeed, wonderful 
judges of dried figs. It’s only about fresh figs that they know 
nothing. If presented with a fresh fig they will deny that it 
is a fig at all. They scout the idea of its being a fig. “My 
dear fellow,” they say, “that will never do at all. Pho!” 

Criticism works with a parlor apparatus. It has shelves, 
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glue-pots, and a microscope. It thrives upon small plates 
of glass, upon which are glued thin slices of what were once 
plants, insects, flowers, and so forth. Each object has been 
boiled in wax, cut by machinery into transparent laminae, 
and deftly frozen upon the glass. Aha, now we will see! 
Now we will decide. Turn on the reflecting mirror. 

Muscular inertia is the concomitant of criticism. The 
armchair is what really controls the matter. I know a man 
who reads Italian verse. He has read all the complimentary 
addresses in all the Ducal Progresses known to the Italian 
Renaissance. He chews and spits out these things by the 
hour, and is in a fair way to become learned in lyrics. But— 
let me tell you—if Lorenzo de Medici were giving a pageant 
across the street from this man, the student would not dream 
of attending the show. It would appear to him to be an 
affair unworthy the notice of scholars. Besides, to attend 
would involve getting out of his armchair, walking with his 
legs across the street, and looking with his eyes at some- 
thing else besides the page of a book. The exertion would be 
prohibitory. 

There is, in addition to the critic, another kind of person 
who is interested in the fine arts without being master of the 
technical side of them. We may, for convenience, classify 
such persons as amateurs. The amateur is an enthusiast 
and a revivalist. If the critic worships the dead, the ama- 
teur worships the living. If the critic is the custodian of 
the past, the amateur is the foster-parent of the future. 
Amateurs are among the most important men on earth. 
They instinctively adore the creative force itself, rather than 
the products of that force. They know that talent is a plant, 
a living thing, which needs soil, sun, protection, cultivation. 
The history of art is filled with the influence of these men; 
and it is a good augury for any age when the amateur begins 
to appear init. He it is who starts a renaissance, revives the 
drama, lyric poetry, mural painting. Even folk song needs 
his influence; and Burns would never have been himself if 
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it had not been for Allan Ramsay and the litterati of Scot- 
land who were the patrons of popular poetry in the preced- 
ing generation. 

It is needful to consider these things at the present time, 
when we find ourselves at the close of a long aeon of the dead 
kind of criticism—at the end of the Age of Aristotle. The 
influence of the Stagirite has crept downward from the sub- 
lime heights of Longinus and is covering up popular education 
with its flood of lava and its rain of ashes. My boy comes 
home from school and shows me questions on English poetry 
which he is asked upon examination papers; and they turn 
my hair gray. “Point out two lines in Goldsmith’s ‘Travel- 
ler’ which betray the Augustine influence; and contrast them 
with other passages which connect Goldsmith with later Eng- 
lish verse.” The cloven foot of Germany is here. That 
diabolical nation has poisoned the mind of many an American 
youth. Her peaceful penetration and propaganda have been 
so insidiously applied as to prevent our children from ever 
enjoying a natural relation to their own language. O the 
age of the microscope and of the tweezers! We must have 
labels and must recite the labels. The teachers are more 
ignorant than the class; for almost any boy will, if you let 
him alone, distinguish between Wordsworth and Crabbe by 
the manner in which he reads them aloud. The pith is easy, 
but the cortex is hard; and just at present almost all our 
school English is cortex. The colleges have eaten sour grapes; 
therefore the milk teeth of the first form at the schools is set 
on edge. 

It has required the Allied armies and the death of ten 
million men to make the opening attack on the categorical 
Empire of Humbug, with which the age-long reign of the 
critical spirit had overspread the earth. 








SPELLING REFORM 
By F. Sturges ALLEN 


OR hundreds of years there have been desultory at- 
tempts to reform English spelling—and there is no 
disputing that it needs reform. These attempts have had 
little effect unless, like Noah Webster’s, they have been the 
expression of what already was the trend of the time. Where 
the proposed spellings have overshot the popular movement, 
as in Webster’s “‘fether” for “‘feather,”’ the use of them has 
been short-lived and has soon been dropped. It seems 
obvious that it would be an advantage to everyone to have 
words spelled as they sound, yet the spelling of our lan- 
guage has been retained by the public generally, in spite 
of repeated efforts of scholars to simplify it, and notwith- 
standing extensive propaganda made to that end. 

A generation ago, in 1873, the American Philological 
Society, which consisted largely of professors of languages 
in our colleges, proposed a list of reformed spellings for 
about three thousand words. This list represented for the 
most part very moderate and sensible changes. For ex- 
ample, it was proposed to drop the unpronounced and 
phonetically abnormal and useless final vowels from such 
words as “lucrative,” “indicative,” and “locomotive.” 
Indeed, it was a part of the plan of the reform to recommend 
for adoption only those changes which would not radically 
alter the appearance of the printed or written words. Never- 
theless, the movement as a whole failed completely; though 
a few changes were to some extent adopted, so that it cannot 
be said that nothing was accomplished. Considering the 
moderation in the recommendations and the standing and 
influence of the body making them, it is evident that some 
very potent reason must have existed to prevent the adop- 
tion of the reform by the public at large, 
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Later, about 1900, the movement took new life in the 
activities of the Simplified Spelling Society. This is an 
organization made up of prominent men of learning, of 
letters, and of business. A vigorous propaganda was begun, 
and the influence of many officials in public and academic 
life was enlisted. ‘This society proposed many more changes 
than did the Philological Society, and some of them were of 
a far more radical nature. It distributed widely pamphlets 
explaining its recommendations. Yet this campaign, too, 
after a preliminary burst of activity and a large expenditure 
of money, has failed to accomplish more than a very little. 

It should be remembered that both these movements 
were based upon the principle that the only function of 
the written word is to represent the sound of the spoken 
word, and this has for generations been the conception of 
most scholars of languages. Eminent students of early and 
modern English have declared explicitly that this was the 
case. Now, both the spelling reform movements had their 
origin with men versed in the study of languages, and of 
English in particular, and most of these scholars were mainly 
interested in the history of word forms or in the relation of 
the spelling to the spoken sound. Yet the history of our 
own language—and of all others—has shown that the sym- 
bolizing of sound is but one of the functions of the written 
word, another, often of equal or more importance, being its 
direct symbolizing of ideas. 

History has also shown that a phonetic representation of 
words, suitable for general use, can be only approximately 
correct, and that any attempt to use an approximately 
correct phonetic representation of words is confronted with 
innumerable difficulties. One of these difficulties is that 
there is no corresponding uniformity in the actual sounds 
of speech in different localities as, for example, in New York, 
in Boston, and in Atlanta. Whole classes of words are so 
variously pronounced that a spelling which represented the 
pronunciation of one section would not represent the pro- 
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nunciation of another. There are hundreds—thousands 
of words with alternative pronunciations, as those beginning 
with hypo, and those ending in ile, ide, in, ine, ose, and ese. 
Besides this, there are many vowels and groups of letters 
the exact value of which in English is either shifting or is 
not agreed upon, even among experts. Thus, the long 
vowel o seems to be shifting in pronunciation from that sound 
to the sound of aw in “‘awe’’; and the short sound of o seems 
to be shifting in the same direction. The last a in such 
words as “dictionary” and “sedentary” seems, in very many 
cases, to be acquiring the real a sound, although the peda- 
gogues insist on teaching their scholars that this should not 
be used. The sound of tu and du in such words as “nature” 
and “‘verdure” seems more and more to be approaching in 
sound a plain ch as in “church.” Any really phonetic spell- 
ing of English would, therefore, require that the pronuncia- 
tions which do not accord with it should be dropped, or else 
that those who pronounce one way should use one spelling 
and those who pronounce another, a different spelling—a 
status of affairs which is too silly to need discussion. There 
also exist, besides these variances of our own language, the 
immense differences which obtain between British and Amer- 
ican pronunciation, and any observance of these would 
require a still further departure from our present written 
forms. 

These difficulties are met with in all phonetic systems, 
and to the extent that they exist, they vitiate the advantages 
of phonetic spelling over any system which is uniform in 
spelling regardless of the differences in pronunciation. It 
is obvious that this alone is enough to prevent a radical use 
of a phonetic system of spelling in English. But there is 
another, perhaps even greater, difficulty which would have 
to be overcome before it could be adopted, and that is the 
aversion which many people feel to strange-looking symbols 
or letters in print. Most persons, except the highly edu- 
cated, find it hard to read aloud accurately because they 
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are unfamiliar with the phonetic value of many of the 
printed words, and a casual observation shows that the words 
which give the greatest trouble are not the words which 
most depart from a phonetic standard. Such words as 
“tough,” “dough,” “bread,” and “colonel” seldom cause 
the slightest hesitation; but all the long polysyllabic words 
from Latin and Greek, such as “‘aestheticize,” “irresoluble,”’ 
“irrespirable,” “‘equiangular,” and the strange words im- 
ported with little or no change from a foreign language, such 
as “coup,” “recherché,” and “strafe,” will cause immediate 
hesitation or stumbling. 

Furthermore any system of ‘odling that is phonetic to- 
day will soon cease to be so, because of the constant shifting 
of the sound-values of words, which results in wide changes 
in the course of a few generations or even in less time. At 
present it would seem that a radical unification of pro- 
nunciation must result from the throwing together of men 
from all parts of the United States in the armies in Europe; 
and also that the influence of the different pronunciations 
heard there by our men in their intercourse with men of 
other nations must have a radical effect upon their own 
pronunciation, so that, now the war is over, we may perhaps 
look for more uniformity in American pronunciation along 
some lines. Thus, it would appear probable that the sounds 
of the vowels a and o will be decidedly affected. The 
throwing together of the native with the foreign-born 
American in the war is likely to make possible a mutual 
influence of one upon the other which it would have taken 
centuries to accomplish without the mixing due to war con- 
ditions. 

The almost complete failure of the reforms initiated by the 
Philological Society, however, cannot be attributed to im- 
possibility of practical phonetic representation, since many 
of the spellings recommended, as “lucrativ,” “locativ,” 
and “‘indicativ,” reproduced the pronunciations of all sec- 
tions fairly accurately, and did not essentially vary phoneti- 
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cally from the systems in use. The real reason for the fail- 
ure of both this and the later movement seems to lie in the 
fact that to-day a very important, probably the most im- 
portant, function of words is directly to symbolize ideas, 
without it being necessary for the mind to call up the sound 
of the word. Both attempts at reform have ignored the 
fact that we seriously object to the use, in the printed 
page, of symbols which distract the attention by their 
strangeness, as, for example, “thru” for “through,” “fether’”’ 
for “‘feather,” and “‘hoopt” for “hooped.” If a rigidly exact 
spelling reform were put into effect, the body of modern 
English books would be very difficult for the ordinary reader. 
And if the radical changes advocated by the Simplified 
Spelling Society were generally adopted, our present printed 
and written English would become obsolete. 

Still, although the public has said it would none of it, 
spelling reform is needed; and a little has been accomplished. 
That such a great effort should result in so slight a result 
makes it plain, however, that we do not yet know enough 
about what should be done to undertake any wide prop- 
aganda. It indicates that what is to be done must be 
done slowly and by putting all the emphasis of reeommenda- 
tion and example upon reforms which result in the greatest 
gain and yet make the least change to the eye. If every 
spelling had been adopted that has been recommended, it 
is probable that we should merely have shifted our burden 
from one shoulder to the other, when what we need to do is 
to get rid of it, or at least of a part of it. 
~The possible benefits of a phonetic spelling have been 
grossly exaggerated; and the real difficulties of our present 
spelling have been greatly magnified. It will never be pos- 
sible to spell accurately according to any system without 
study. A little analysis and computation show that the aver- 
age well-educated man carries in his mind without difficulty 
a million or two distinctions in the spelling and meaning of 
the words in his reading and speaking vocabulary. From 
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this it is clear that it does not in fact take years to learn the 
comparatively few entirely arbitrary English spellings and 
the various classes under which other irregular English 
spellings fall. Yet this is often urged as an imperative 
reason for a precipitate reform. 

Assuming that the saving to be made by spelling reform 
has been exaggerated, still it is clear without argument that 
a reform should be made. I believe that in the end the 
English language will be spelled according to some reason- 
able system. That system, however, can never be one 
which neglects the function of the word as a direct symbol 
of thought; nor can a wholesale “‘reform” be rushed through 
by an organization of a few men in one or even in two or 
three generations. The condition under which changes in 
foreign languages have taken place is not the condition 
under which we exist; and more than that, we do not yet 
know how much these changes have benefited the people 
concerned. Without an autocrat to dictate, a reform in 
spelling will be centuries or millenniums rather than genera- 
tions in becoming general. 

It does not seem a profitable thing to abet a chaos ir 
spelling in order to bring about phonetic regularity. But 
every person can do his bit to help on the needed change by 
recognizing that it is needed, and, when the appearance to 
the eye is not radically affected, by favoring the more 
phonetic forms such as “rime” rather than “rhyme,” 
“thoro” rather than “thorough,” and “program’”’ rather 
than “programme.” Those who are bolder or more ag- 
gressive can take up and use such obviously good spellings 
as “locativ,” and “lucrativ,” instead of those ending in 
we. This change is just as reasonable as the already adopted 
ending ize in such words as “‘catechize” and “authorize,” 
instead of ise, the form still preferred by the British and by 
many American publishers. 

But changes in spelling may do great harm if adopted 
without a full knowledge of the effect on all the words of 
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the class for which they are proposed. Thus, it seems 
an obvious simplification to use “catalog” and “demagog,” 
with the g hard, in place of “catalogue,” “‘demagogue”’; 
but when we consider “cataloging,” “‘cataloger,” “dema- 
gogist,”’ ““demagogical,” the first two of which violate the 
general rule that g is soft before e and 7, we see that we 
have introduced a new difficulty in place of an old one. 
Before we begin to adopt spellings that violate established 
general rules of standard English we should make an investi- 
gation to determine what the ultimate effect of these changes 
will be. Such an investigation might result in some unex- 
pected reforms, and hinder others that superficially seem 
advisable. For example, the Simplified Spelling Society 
recommends that we use ¢ for ed in past participles. Now, 
these participles were formerly often or generally spelt in 
this way, but the public found it simpler to form nearly all 
past participles by adding ed, letting the easy matter of pro- 
nunciation take care of itself. 

For these reasons, changes in spelling should be proposed 
and adopted only after a careful analysis shows that they 
are wise beyond question, and then the simpler reforms 
should be made first. Experience has proved also that 
reform is practicable only in one or a few groups at a time. 
When changes based upon a one-sided consideration of the 
subject are recommended, they are sure ultimately to be 
rejected if they are erroneous in principle. Such a course 
means an incalculable waste of energy. Therefore let us 
adopt a slow but sure plan. 








A GROUP OF POEMS 
By ScuppER MmpLeton 


The Sun 


The little clock is counting 
The footsteps of the sun. 
Oh, he will surely find us 
Before our work is done! 


Before we’re through with planning, 
Before our loves are said, 

He'll come with bolt and banner, 
Dressed up in eastern red. 


He’ll tear the moon from heaven 
And blind the hopeful stars, 
And music will be shattered 

By the thunder of his cars. 


Like flame he’ll leap before us, 
He'll hurl his burning darts, 
And throw a net of fire 
Around our helpless hearts. 


Then fools will start their weeping, 
The strong will fight for breath, 
And some will give their bodies, 
Like Jesus Christ, to death. 


But he will surely find us! 
Concerned with things to be, 
He will not hear nor heed us 
Who live so presently. 
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The little clock is counting: 
He marches on in haste, 
Who daily dreams creation 
And lays creation waste. 


Romance 


Why should we argue with the falling dust 
Or tremble in the traffic of the days? 

Our hearts are music-makers in the clouds, 
Our feet are running on the heavenly ways. 


We'll go and find the honey of romance 
Within the hollow of the sacred tree. 
There is a spirit in the eastern sky, 
Calling along the dawn to you and me. 


She’ll lead us to the forest where she hides 
The yellow wine that keeps the angels young— 





We are the chosen lovers of the earth 
For whom alone the golden comb was hung. 


Dream-Rover 


Kiss me and let me go! 

I cannot stay. I am the dust that drifts, 
Falling at last when all winds cease 
Upon a flower in a secret place, 

Upon the fire of a lovely face. 


Kiss me and ask no more! 

I am dream-rover, drawn by cloudy eyes 

Of one who strokes a dulcimer 

And waits somewhere forever strange and wan 


Beneath the pleasure dome of Kubla Khan. 
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The Empty Room 


It never can happen again— 

Here, in this beautiful place, 

Or beyond the gray dust of the tomb. 
I will take the daisy and sorrel, 

The late star-weed and the laurel, 
And the fatal poppy of coral 

Into my empty room. 


And I shall be quiet again, 

Watched over by myriad eyes 

That teach the old way of the years. 
For I know that life to the flower 

Is kind enough in its hour, 

And Death himself gives it dower, 
Richer than first appears. 





CONCERNING GENIUS AND LONG HAIR 
By Brian Hooker 


MIGHT well write what is to follow in the form of a 
Platonic Dialogue—a conversation, let us say, between 
Socrates and Pygalge, an Athenian maiden with a taste for 
lion hunting, a pale moth among literary lights. Only in 
that case it would be so dull that nobody would read it. I 
might then explain how far the wisdom and beauty of the 
work raised it above the appreciation of the multitude, and 
sit down to await with confidence the congratulations of 
posterity. Meanwhile, there would be ladies in studios 
and among tea-tables, most graciously keen to prove their 
taste for the distasteful, and lavish of comforting assurances. 
Nor would gentlemen of similar culture be found wanting, 
geniuses overgreat for ingenuity, with whom I might ex- 
change encouragement. I might found a school or a circle; 
and by developing a sufficient temperament, might achieve 
more celebrity unread than could accrue from any ordinary 
appeal to readers. This would be bad for me and my supe- 
rior friends, because it would seriously interfere with our 
doing any interesting work. It would be bad also for the 
public; who, nowise condemning us for quacks and charla- 
tans, would instead scoff wholesale at the profession which 
harbored us. And it would be bad for art in general, be- 
cause it is not good for any human trade to be regarded by 
wholesome folk as a catering of the inferior to the effete. 
Nevertheless, these things do happen; and that fact is the 
present subject for discussion. The tradition of the eccen- 
tric genius is but a mushroom among traditions as they go; 
albeit none the less widespread and vigorous. If you had 
told Benvenuto Cellini that, being an artist, he must needs 
be an inefficient and unbalanced man, he would have stared 
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at you a moment, and then would have taken immediate and 
efficient measures to check the spread of your opinion. If 
you had suggested to an Elizabethan that art was the prod- 
uct of a mysterious gift wholly incongruous with the talent 
for science or war or business affairs, he would have thought 
of Bacon and Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh. If you had 
said to Dryden that great genius was to madness near allied, 
he might have understood; but he would have made haste 
to correct both your belief and your quotation. For that 
great wit which he compared to madness meant precisely 
the fanatic intellectualism which we so admire in practical 
men. And yet our tradition has for us all the familiarity of 
truism. We cannot easily think of art in terms of any 
reputable trade; it seems a matter apart from normal cate- 
gories, like hypnotism or clairvoyance, a thing at once to 
admire and to despise. A banker is a man who manages 
money, and a doctor is a man who can cure disease; not in 
the same sense is an author a man who writes, nor a painter 
a man who can make pictures. Even a great soldier is hu- 
man; but even a poor sculptor must be that thing we call a 
genius. He works not as other men by the application of 
toil and talent to his chosen calling, but by virtue of an un- 
canny faculty alien to human nature. We demand less of 
him than of ourselves in manners, morals, and intelligence. 
If he looks and behaves queerly, we understand. Where he 
excels, we wonder as we certainly do not wonder at any other 
excellence; where he fails of our own standards, we smile 
upon him as upon a foreigner or a child; and as for taking 
him seriously in any affair outside of his particular field—oh 
well, you know, he is a genius—the artistic temperament !— 

Now I desire (with your indulgence) to expound a convic- 
tion that in this our popular attitude is erroneous. That 
there is such a thing as genius I concede; and such a thing 
as eccentricity. But that there is one least shade or iota of 
difference between a genius for art as such and a genius for 
baseball or finance or chemistry or manufacturing vitrified 
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tiles, or that the eccentricity of a genius differs at all from 
the eccentricity of a housemaid or a hod-carrier, I do here 
categorically deny. And as for the artistic temperament, 
I beg to describe that phrase and its familiar implications as 
pathogenic bosh. Doubtless there are neurotic painters; 
and with less doubt if possible, neurotic politicians. There 
are shrews alike among sopranos and scrubwomen. And for 
each visionary poet you shall find, while the two trades en- 
dure, a no less visionary plumber. 

One must of course agree that any way of life does in some 
sort attract appropriate humanity: bartenders, as we know, 
are seldom drunkards; finishing schools are infrequently 
presided over by fishwives; and we may not assume the traf- 
fic policeman to be a beautiful, ineffectual angel beating in 
the void his luminous wings in vain. The profession also 
does react upon the man, so that we expect the waiter to be 
officious and the bishop clerical, aside from their personal 
equation; nor is it credible that all undertakers can be entirely 
what they seem. But here qualification ends. Aside from 
the obvious association of birds of a feather, I cannot for the 
life of me discern why the maker of images need by implica- 
tion of his trade be set apart from other folk. His powers 
are even as our powers, and his faults as our faults. In fine, 
he is first of all a man, who does a certain form of work to 
earn his bread and his self-respect; such a kind of man per- 
haps as might achieve or enjoy the chosen task. And so is 
everybody else. 

But this denial is at first glance so sweepingly at variance 
with the obvious that one may well, before all else, examine 
the sources of the obvious idea. We trust, and for the most 
part wisely, our traditions as against the sudden iconoclast; 
and he who would uproot one of them had better recognize 
in what firm common ground its roots take hold. We have 
our mental photograph of the genius, a trifle vague as com- 
posites are wont to be, but in the main fairly enough defined: 
an emotional and impatient figure, in youth dissolute and 
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visionary, in age gentle and inane, a plexus of passionate 
vanities, a soulful savage with angelic eyes—a Marchbanks, 
a Music Master, a Svengali. The type is most easily con- 
noted in fiction and the drama. And that suggests at once 
its principal origin. If it be false to fact, the writers are the 
first to blame. One would say that they at least should 
know truly and fairly represent a type of their own kind. 
But that is here beside the mark. It is the type that is 
wanted, not the portrait—verisimilitude, not verity—and 
this for two good reasons. In the first place, the author is 
trying to represent not an actual artist but a bizarre and 
striking personality; and that secured, he calls the thing an 
artist for reasons of structure or of atmosphere or even of 
careless convenience. 

Conceive, for dramatic purposes, a certain eccentric figure; 
call him a prince or a paper hanger, and you must character- 
ize your individual; but call him an old musician or a young 
poet, and your work upon him is half done. You have but 
to press that button, and the public will develop your picture. 
It is a mere technical problem solved in the easiest way. 
And if you doubt this, note how the greatest fiction scorns 
to avail itself of such devices. Hamlet is the type, and Don 
Quixote, and George Osborne; there is much of it in Gilliat, 
and more in Micawber. Once the suggestion is made, one 
sees how merely secondary to his character are the literary 
pursuits of Tommy Sandys, and how in a book full of artists, 
only Svengali (and he for the necessities of the plot) has the 
artistic personality. 

Again, the real artist affords inferior dramatic or literary 
material; he acts little and that unadventurously, his life is 
greatest within his mind; so he is misrepresented by the 
same convention which makes boys in books perpetually 
mischievous and marriages in books phenomenally unhappy. 
The normal truth presents too few phenomena. It is not that 
marriage or boyhood is as a rule uninteresting; but that their 
wild exceptions are more easily made interesting in the thea- 
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tre or upon the printed page. Literature has many such 
stock types, caricatures of truth which yet are ready-made 
and sure to please—the detective, the arch-criminal, the 
canting parson, the strong silent man, the bumpkin, the 
foreigner, the mother-in-law. They are the commonest 
things in the world, and the most harmless so long as no one 
takes them for serious information. It would be an histori- 
cal error to judge the French and English by the traditional 
Gaston and John Bull; and to prejudge the human artist by 
our stock figure of fiction constitutes the same mistake. 
Behind this fictitious origin, however, the type must have 
had some plain reference to fact. Caricature seldom exag- 
gerates the non-existent; and that authors have here em- 
ployed a cheap substitute for imagination implies a previous 
image in the public eye. If geniuses are but as other men, 
how of that mad memory of the Renaissance, when every 
third soul was an artist and a profligate? How of the roaring 
boys of the Mermaid, Marlowe and Nash and Greene and 
Peele? How of Grub Street and the Latin Quarter, and a 
dozen recent characters unquestionably creative and as un- 
questionably erratic, from Shelley and Chopin down to 
Whistler and Oscar Wilde? Here surely is evidence enough! 
Surely. But just what does the evidence go to prove? The 
riotous Florentine or Elizabethan lived as did other young 
men of his town and time. There were poets at the Mer- 
maid, and there are brokers at the Biltmore. Grub Street 
and the Latin Quarter were not modelled by art in its own 
image; but like the camp and the court and the frontier, these 
environments colored the life of all men dwelling there. As 
for the famous and fantastic individuals, let us concede them 
wholesale. Their conduct indicates that the artistic tem- 
perament may appear even among artists. In that case we 
have their follies photographed in that fierce light which 
blackens every blot; whereas the uncelebrated freak lives 
under a cloud. And we look slantwise even upon remem- 
bered names. The society which produced Brummel and 
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Fox and Walpole reserved little strangeness for their artist 
competitors. One may recall without unfairness that there 
were incontinent farmers in Scotland other than Robert 
Burns, and rebellious noblemen in London besides Lord 
Byron; and the great Victorian sentimentalism did evolve, 
among a host of sane and normal celebrities too numerous to 
name, occasional persons like Whistler and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw—affected even in their sincerity. 

I do not refer to the mere vulgar Bohemian consciously 
playing a conventional part. But surely the point is by 
now clear: the distinction between the artists and the rest 
is a difference not of infamy but of fame. There was once 
a vagabond who was a poet, and his name was Francois Vil- 
lon. There was once a sculptor by way of being a bravo, 
and he was called Benvenuto Cellini. Well, there is to-day 
a tired business man who is a thief, and another who is an 
assassin. You may fill in names of your own knowledge; 
and you will not agree upon individuals because there are 
too many candidates. Let no one be so rash as to deny 
fantastic personality in a world alive with all the caricatures 
of Dickens. Certainly the artist type is true to life, even 
to life below stairs. No doubt the wild-hearted visionary is 
common enough to be your Congressman. The eccentric 
genius does exist—only he is generally not a genius; and 
when he does possess any remarkable talent, that talent by 
the sheer law of chance lies probably outside of art. 

The truth of the whole matter is that as regards power or 
practice or personal frailty, no one human endeavor is any 
different from the rest. To claim exemption for the arts, is 
but to make this truth bend backward. I would by no 
means assume that a musician never may go mad; but I 
would protest (with reverence) against the assumption that 
salesmen and stenographers are invariably sane. It is one 
case, in war or literature or business or billiards: that is 
to say, a few people can achieve each of these astonishingly 
well, most people can acquire them after a fashion, and some 
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people cannot compass them at all. Almost anyone can 
through long training and attention become a trustworthy 
physician or a tolerable fiddler. Some things indeed are 
more difficult than others: painting is harder to learn than 
carpentry, and so is golf. Or if it be objected that we have 
fewer artists than business men, that is because our age de- 
votes itself especially to commerce; so most people were 
once poets in Provence or soldiers in Sparta. 

For any task a few persons, by a combination of intelli- 
gence and environment not wholly to be understood, will 
evince an aptitude which enables them to surpass laborious 
competitors. We say they have a talent for this or that; 
but we cannot say how far the same talent might carry them 
along some other line. And for any task a very few will 
develop a power so specialized, so seeming arbitrary, and so 
supremely beyond the potentialities of ordinary toil that it 
appears a magic gift. This we call genius; and we speak of 
it by habit in careless metaphors of the supernatural. But 
such terms actually denote a thing known only by its effects, 
as rare perhaps as radium, as hypothetical as electricity. 
Rodin had a genius for sculpture, Maurice McLoughlin has 
a genius for tennis, the late Pierpont Morgan had a genius 
for finance. And I have the honor to be acquainted with a 
lady who has a genius for finding four-leaf clovers. These 
pursuits vary in importance, but it will be troublesome to 
point out wherein the one power differs from the rest, or 
constitutes any special mystery. 

Outside of the arts, of course, this is commonly recognized. 
And to seclude the arts is a mere verbal accident, a chance. 
survival from those times when all men spoke the language 
of their faith and every craft invoked its gods. I should be 
the last to quarrel with the philosophical soundness of the 
old mystical vocabulary. I should think it wholly sane, and 
in a sense truer than we knew, if Mr. Edison referred his 
inventions to Apollo or if Mr. Wilson said that the Angel of 
the Lord had warned him inadream. But let us not employ 
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the old supernatural terms in speaking of an art, and the new 
scientific figures in speaking of all else; for that leads to a 
mental vortex and the confusion of tongues. 

What is more to the point, it leads to much atrophy of 
talent and the waste of those who might have done good 
artistry. A man chooses his profession (if he has any choice) 
for its rewards, or for his pleasure in its exercise. He expects 
to study it hard and learn it well, and he looks for a livelihood 
of congenial labor. But in art, heaven help us, we must all 
be geniuses—great and small, the high genius and the middle 
and the low, until the word sickens out of sense and meaning; 
and he who has genius has nothing to learn, and he who has 
not shall learn nothing. Now, we know little about genius 
except that through exertion it transcends. It is not even 
an infinite capacity for taking pains, but an infinite capacity 
by taking pains—recognizable only when supreme; and 
latent supremacy no more appears without development 
than does the latent picture on the film. Once again, where 
is the peculiarity of art? If a man cannot sit down offhand 
and paint a picture, neither can he stand up offhand and 
drive a golf-ball. In neither case need he await plenary 
inspiration, nor by inspection of his soul determine before- 
hand his measure of potential success. Whether of a profes- 
sion, a business, or a game, the beginner has to ask himself 
nothing more than a stomach for its inevitable drudgery. 
The overwhelming odds are that he will prove neither a 
prominent success nor a discreditable failure, and he may be 
certain of never appraising himself until his work is done. 
‘ It is natural for any young man worth his salt to imagine 
himself made for a master, to discover little by little that his 
reach exceeds his grasp, and to make himself, by the very 
means of that discovery, a contented and worthy workman 
at his trade. He may turn out a failure or a genius or a 
journeyman; for his talent, whatever it may be, is no super- 
natural charm, but an ordinary aptitude susceptible of in- 
finite gradation. If it prove wonderfully great, we shall 
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wonder at it and call it genius, as we call the day hot when 
it is very warm, or as we call a very lovely woman beautiful. 
It is a mere question of indefinite degree. All extremes are 
alike superlative, and all human talent is mysterious. And 
there is no Philosopher’s Stone. 

One pernicious consequence of the sequestration of the arts 
is the familiar paradox that present failure therein implies a 
precious merit. The artist, confronted by the brute fact 
that people do not want his work, pretends that his work is 
somehow better than they know. Writers in especial are so 
redolent of this flattering unction that they are wont to 
plume themselves upon unpopularity; and the appeal to the 
future is the common cant of literary unsuccess. Elsewhere 
the like phenomenon is not unknown. We have all seen the 
office boy who slights his job because he knows it so much 
better than the president, though he at least is not encour- 
aged by his critics. But the defeated general does not com- 
monly complain of being too subtle for his foe; the doctor 
who kills his patients does not aver that their descendants 
will rate him at his proper worth; and the despairing golfer 
appeals to everything except posterity. So widespread 
is our vision of the starving genius in his garret awaiting 
posthumous applause that these parallels appear irrelevant. 

Yet it is mere history that nearly all good art was honored 
in its own time. And the exceptions like Keats and Millet 
were the last men in the world to whine about posterity. 
Millet never supposed that he was poor because he painted 
well, he knew himself better. And Keats, like an honest 
man, looked his apparent failure in the face and said that his 
name was writ in water. Nor has art any majority of these 
exceptions; it is at least as easy to point examples elsewhere 
—Socrates, Galileo, Joan of Arc. The trouble with the 
appeal to the future is not only that it is illogical; that 
whereas genius may fail, failure does not prove genius. The 
trouble is that it is empty prophecy, an appeal from adverse 
decision to a court which is not here to decide. Unpopular 
work need not be over the heads of the public; it may as 
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likely be beneath their feet. Nor is the small superior 
audience a virtue; it is a limitation. Caviar is not too deli- 
cious for the general; it is too fishy—tike sundry minor poets. 
Its merit is that it can please the few, not that it fails to 

please the many. And, therefore, whoever claims, justly or 

not, the honor of an Ishmaelite forfeits the common honor 

of a man, for certain virtues are professed only by pretenders. 

Prophets are stoned, but they do not pawn their prophecies 

for a mess of present praise. Saints there may be, but only 

pharisees canonize themselves. And there are always plenty 

of moral cowards left alive to make a boast of martyrdom; 

but the martyrs are all dead. 

And what is practically worse than any detriment to art 
is the tendency to exempt the artist in some sort from ordi- 
nary convention and ordinary morals. A few masterpieces 
more or less will not much matter: we can keep those we 
have. But every epicene is a dead loss, and every fool a 
living nuisance to the world in which we all must live. And 
for this also there is little need. It is not yet established 
that Bernard Shaw derives his wit from vegetables, or that 
Paderewski makes music with his hair; and to ape the celeb- 
rity in such accidents is to emulate the deafness of Beetho- 
ven or hope with blinded eyes to see the dreams of Milton 
or Homer. Of course, while some are lionized there will be 
others prancing in the lion’s skin. But the real harm lies 
beyond mere mannerism, in the idea that art somehow may 
ride hobby or desire unbridled, that genius is a chartered 
libertine. Now, we do tolerate in all men the defects of their 
qualities and of their class; but this in pity not in praise. 
Like the artist, the teacher leads a nervous and irritating life; 
but he does not indulge in gusts of unashamed hysteria. 
Like the artist, the priest is properly a sensitive enthusiast; 
but he does not absolve himself from convention and express 
his free soul in every impulse. Like the artist, the nurse must 
labor for more than money alone; but she does not repudiate 
her engagements nor call her temper temperament. And 
so throughout the rest. The coal heaver holds a strict eti- 
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quette of his own, the tailor may be as brave as you or I. 
Each prides himself upon humanity, and would be insulted 
by any less demand than common honesty and common sense. 
Whereas the artist, in our somewhat self-conscious and un- 
civilized society, does now and then accept the irresponsibili- 
ties which are thrust upon him or pose upon the appointed 
pedestal. He does feel sometimes that successful devotion 
to his ideal justifies wantonness in all else. And that idea 
deserves one answer, whether in Greenwich Village or in 
Wall Street or in Berlin. 

Nevertheless, he has one fair excuse. And that one, in- 
stead of proving his peculiar status among men, proves 
rather the public error and his own mere humanity. For it 
is fatally easy for all of us to forgive ourselves. Offer to any 
progeny of Eden some ready-made privilege of fault or folly, 
some indulgence of weakness or excess; and who among us 
will set up a sterner standard than the opinion of his fellows? 
The average poet or painter or musician is nothing less than 
human. He spews out the syrup of sentimentality, and 
takes the tradition of erratic genius for a slur upon his rep- 
utable trade. But he would be more than human if he 
should never relax where we expect to see him sprawl, nor 
masquerade in motley of our making. Moreover, the mal- 
ady incident to the professional falls as a very pestilence 
among imitators and followers and amateurs, with their 
cloudier minds and softer fibres. For one who can make 
a spoon, you shall find a score handy enough at spoiling 
horns; hence our Bohemians and the like loose young futil- 
ities, advanced in principles-and in arrears of achievement. 
And that is a pity, because while genius may be rare, man- 
hood and womanhood are better worth the having. Let us 
have done, therefore, with this fallacy. Let us conceive the 
artist for what he is, another person with another trade, like 
all trades and all persons. Surely no man is ever more than 
@ man in being less than human. And shall not Genius 
be a gentleman? 
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COLLECTIVE THINKING IN AMERICA 
The Development of the United States, by Max Farrand, $1.50, 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1918. 

In 1870 Germany conquered France, and the worship of Ger- 
many in these United States very seriously began. It is our 
national incubus that we must always worship and imitate some- 
one, for we have no national taste and little or no literary judg- 
ment. We never appreciate our own literary men unless they 
first make a reputation abroad and that reputation comes back 
to us. It was so with Mahan, in whom we never believed until 
he gained acceptance in England, and with a long list of others. 
With Germany the infection was very bad. If a young man 
wished to be accepted as an instructor in an American university, 
his best, and perhaps his only sure way, was to take a German 
degree. Our medical students were sent to Germany to finish 
their education. Otherwise they were held to be wanting. Ger- 
mans were imported to teach us philosophy, and to care for our 
digestions. Weeven went so far (God save the mark!) as to read 
German literature as a model and to send young artists to Munich 
to acquire taste. All appreciation of style, or form, seemed 
about to be engulfed in German barbarisms. And nowhere did 
the German shadow brood heavier than over history. In an 
earlier and happier day history was supposed to consist of two 
phases. First came the chronicle, like Froissart, which was pure 
literature and very interesting and charming. Second there 
existed the philosophical treatise on past events, as Gibbon wrote, 
which, without abandoning style and form, presented a theory. 
But after 1870 the ability to write the chronicle ceased to crystal- 
lize, while the attempt to present a philosophical theory was taboo. 
We were supposed not yet to have reached the point in human 
affairs where we were competent to generalize. We were to 
apply ourselves wholly to “research.” We were to collect and 
print as antiquaries, and very dull ones we were. Never a high 
school girl in the land who did not run from pillar to post seeking 
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“unpublished material” by the printing of which she might 
prove her aptitude for “research” and for the work of annotation. 
If the war has done naught else for us, let us hope that it has 
exorcised this dismal monster. 

In Mr. Farrand’s book I think I see some promise of a new 
era. He even goes so far as to think for himself at times, and 
to advance a theory. If not so boldly and connectedly as one 
might wish, at least he abstains from submerging us in an ocean 
of undigested “material,” disgorged with true German con- 
tempt for the decencies of composition. His style is agreeable, 
and his theory is founded seemingly on sound principles. How- 
beit those principles are not worked out, I venture to submit, to 
their logical end. And perhaps it is natural that they should 
not be, because to carry a principle to its legitimate end in his- 
tory is dangerous, as apt to embroil the author with those who 
have patronage to bestow. I will take, as an example of Mr. 
Farrand’s process of thought, a passage chosen from his first 
pages in which he discusses the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. He argues “that America would have been discovered if 
Columbus had never sailed” and that “forces were at work which 
probably would have produced somewhat the same results inde- 
pendently of individuals or particular incidents.” 

In other words, Mr. Farrand, apparently, recognizes that the 
human mind is an automatic mechanism which responds to a 
stimulant, and being roused by its environment, continues to act 
until its stimulant is exhausted. The results of its action being, 
of course, under such conditions, predetermined and inexorable. 
And doubtless this is sound historical doctrine, within due limita- 
tions, but to these limitations weight must always be given. And 
it appears to me that Mr. Farrand not infrequently forgets these 
limitations. 

And the first of these limitations is that there are various cate- 
gories of mind, and, taking the environment for granted, each 
category has its own peculiar method of reacting on its environ- 
ment, and, if one of these categories be unfriendly to the environ- 
ment, it either does not react at all, or in a very unexpected 


manner. 
For example, the Romans were far from having the scientific 
modern mind. Hence they were not inventive. Hence they 
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never either produced or could readily control adequate sea-going 
ships. Hence, though they had as much opportunity to discover 
America, as had Columbus and the other fifteenth and sixteenth 
century explorers, they did nothing of the kind, though under 
an even greater pressure by their environment to do so. For, in 
the second century, the Romans were literally dying from hunger 
within the empire, and the discovery of America would, in all 
probability, have solved their economic problems for them, and 
postponed the “Decline and Fall” perhaps indefinitely. In a 
word, the Romans were at that period suffering from acute Asi- 
atic competition, as we might suffer at this day were we exposed 
helpless to the competition of the Chinese, and it is this problem 
of competition, whether domestic and individual or collective 
and foreign, which Mr. Farrand endeavors to present to us, 
throughout the pages of his book; but I hardly think he accen- 
tuates strongly enough always to make his points clear how the 
competitive mind under this republic has been evolved, or 
towards what destiny it now seems to be tending. 

I will begin my criticism with Mr. Farrand’s conception of the 
formation of this government, which was the first effective step 
which the population of North America took towards establishing 
a basis for effective collective competition with Great Britain, 
since, under the colonial system, the colonies had not competed 
collectively; but rather individual colonists had competed singly 
in the English market under such restrictions as the English gov- 
ernment chose to impose. And it was impatience with these 
restrictions which caused the revolutionary war. For war is 
collective economic competition in its ultimate form, while unre- 
stricted domestic and individual competition, if unchecked, must 
probably eventuate, as in Rome, either in the extermination of 
the less resistant race by the more tenacious, or else by an explo- 
sion, which we call a social revolution, like the French of 1789. 
In the American Revolution, which combined foreign war with 
domestic upheaval, Mr. Farrand perceives two types or cate- 
gories of mind which predominated and shaped it. The one 
was represented by George Washington, who Mr. Farrand admits 
was “in a way the most important member of the convention,” 
but he considers that James Madison “was apparently the master 
mind preparing the plan and shaping the work.” And it is here 
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that I consider that Mr. Farrand has been led into an error, allow- 
ing in his mind a confusion of types which tends to vitiate his 
conclusions, so far as he has announced them. I shall, therefore, 
have to develop my objections on this head at some length. 

George Washington was a man of singularly clear vision and 
well balanced mind. He had little or no regular instruction, but 
he had the instincts of the explorer, the surveyor, the engineer, 
and the soldier, and obtained his education by contact with nature 
and by war, which are the two most drastic schools in which a 
man can learn. 

As a boy of seventeen he was chosen by Lord Fairfax to survey 
his property beyond the Blue Ridge and as a very young man he 
was sent by the Virginian government to treat with the French on 
the Ohio. Later he took part in Braddock’s campaign. By 
these manifold and severe experiences he early learned the lesson 
that population moves along the lines of least resistance, and 
formulated his theory of American water communication by 
river and canal, by the Potomac and Ohio rivers, to the Missis- 
sippi valley, the possession and development of which he already 
looked upon as his countrymen’s manifest destiny. To obtain 
control of this avenue of movement he conceived the Potomac 
Canal, of which he became the chief incorporator and which 
served as the basis on which he afterward erected that territorial 
consolidation which we now know as the Republic of the United 
States. It is true that Washington’s theory of least resistance 
by water-ways was superseded by the introduction of steam. 
That he could not foresee, but the line which he marked out 
was, in substance, the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
has always been the backbone of this Union. 

Madison, on the other hand, had an entirely different and, in 
many respects,’an antagonistic type of mind. Though not reg- 
ularly bred to the bar, he early read law; but, more suggestive 
still, he was educated at Princeton College in New Jersey, which 
was a privately endowed institution, and where he acquired a 
taste for theology, which is even a more narrowing study than the 
law. Notwithstanding which Madison had eminently the legal 
mind. Madison was a draftsman, and a very eminent draftsman. 
He prepared documents for others. He created nothing himself. 
He was an instinctive conservative. He had a vast respect for 
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vested rights, especially Virginian, but he never produced or 
gave vent to a topographically constructive original idea, and 
he made sad work of it, as President, when he undertook to super- 
vise campaigns. Madison’s course all through his life was con- 
sistent. He was a Virginian before all else, and the vested inter- 
ests of Virginia were in land and slaves. Hence he had little 
sympathy with Hamilton, who represented the moneyed inter- 
ests of New York. Hamilton also was a lawyer and a very great 
lawyer. But Hamilton was retained by Madison’s natural com- 
petitors, and he was an attorney, too, who knew only his clients’ 
interests. Now, I take it that it is upon the difference between 
the legal mind, such as the mind of Madison, and the constructive 
mind, such as the mind of Washington, that the development of 
the United States, especially as it has hinged and still does hinge 
upon legal constitutional questions, has turned. And we are at 
only the prelude of these questions. Because constitutional and 
legal limitations are only so many bonds or ligatures through 
which a people must break, if they stand in their way and are 
unyielding, and thus cause revolutions. In short, Washington 
was our first and greatest collectivist and imperialist. He stood 
towards Madison as Caesar did towards Cicero. 

To consider this great fundamental division of human intelli- 
gence, as operated upon by education and environment, a little 
more closely, and comprehend how strongly it has acted, and 
still acts, upon our system of laws and our institutions—and, 
therefore, on the genius of the men which we breed and the civ- 
ilization they have worked out—! will take John Marshall as 
my illustration. John Marshall has always stood and still stands 
as the greatest constitutional lawyer that America has produced, 
and yet Marshall, when appointed Chief Justice, ranked higher 
as a statesman than as a lawyer, and his friends would doubtless 
have looked for greater results from him in the political than in 
the purely legal field of his duties. And yet Marshall was funda- 
mentally a lawyer, and as a lawyer he could never alter the temper 
of his mind. When tested he always thought as a lawyer, and as 
a lawyer gave the imprint to our whole civilization as it has since 
prevailed. He had not been two years on the bench before, in 
Marbury v. Madison I, Cranch, 137, he took occasion in an extra 
judicial opinion to go out of his way to assume the right of the 
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judiciary to set aside statutes which, in their opinion, conflicted 
with the Constitution, thus making the court and not the legis- 
lature the body which should determine how far this people 
might go in shaping their own destiny. The ruling, though often 
attacked, especially by Jefferson, who was even more antagonistic 
to Washington than was Madison, has been upheld. It is law 
to-day and the great vested interests have always clung to it and 
still do so cling, as to their sheet anchor. But it has bred an 
ever-growing discontent in many of its ramifications, and how the 
conflict of classes which it has fostered will end no man can as 
yet say. 

To appreciate the great part—I might almost say the predom- 
inant part—which the legal mind has played in American social] 
development, one must always bear in mind that, in itself, the 
legal profession has no cause for existence. It survives only as a 
parasite which lives on the great vested interests whom it guards 
and defends, and who pay it for so doing. Incidentally, the 
judges exercise the tremendous and, I had almost said, terrible 
power of interpreting and enforcing the criminal law, and in this 
capacity they have throughout many hundred years, in Anglo- 
Saxon history, had occasion to throw themselves directly across 
the path of so-called liberal progress and thereby to cause many 
wars and revolutions, before their obstruction could be suppressed. 
I will cite a very few examples of this phenomenon from English 
history. In 1381 the ecclesiastical lawyers as they were then, 
who controlled the policy of the landed feudal gentry of England, 
by their advice caused the aristocracy to take such a stand 
against the claims of the serfs, who were their tenants, as to pre- 
cipitate the Peasants’ Insurrection, or Wat Tyler’s Rebellion, as 
it is called, in which both the Lord Chancellor and the Chief 
Justice were killed, and which was the beginning of that long 
period of unrest and bloodshed which finally ended in the recog- 
nition of the peasant right. A couple of hundred years or so 
later the action of the Star Chamber in state prosecutions, as 
well as of the Court of King’s Bench, in the matter of the Ship 
Money, made the Cromwellian dictatorship inevitable, in which 
most of these abuses were cleared away. Lord Mansfield, though 
a liberal lawyer so far as ordinary litigation was concerned, was 
largely responsible for the American war, and pushed the law of 
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libel to an extreme. I might make the list much longer, but 
these illustrations suffice to indicate a general principle, which 
has been carried out in America, to our great detriment. 

I suppose that Daniel Webster was the most perfect specimen 
of the political advocate whom America ever produced. Mr. 
Webster never throughout his life forgot for a moment that he 
sat in the Senate as an attorney for certain vested interests, and 
these he supported in a very famous case which has had and still 
has an incalculable influence upon our social development. 

Marshall had decided Marbury v. Madison in 1803. Fifteen 
years later, he had grown still more conservative, and in 1818 
Webster argued the Dartmouth College case before him. The 
combination of Marshall and Webster proved to be resistless. 
The court was at first divided, but Cabot Lodge, in his “Life of 
Webster,” has explained how Marshall secured a majority of the 
judges to support the doctrine which he then laid down: that an 
ordinary charter, by which a State confers upon a few individuals 
the power to act together for certain purposes, as a single person, in 
order to conduct business more advantageously than would other- 
wise be possible, is a contract within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, which cannot be modified without the consent of the grantee. 

The effect of this decision became very soon apparent. It 
made, if allowed to stand, private interests paramount, subor- 
dinating to them public interests. It would be obviously impos- 
sible to administer a civilized society, which could not modify 
any privileges, however unreasonable or detrimental they might 
be to the public welfare, without paying damages which would 
be ruinous. Accordingly, within ten years the judiciary of New 
York invented the theory of the “police power” in a couple of 
cases as a way out of the difficulty. The first of these cases was 
Corporation of Brick Presbyterian Church v. New York, 5, Cowen, 
538, decided in 1826. The police power, to put the theory shortly, 
is an assumption by the judiciary of authority to suspend the Con- 
stitution, as interpreted in the Dartmouth College case, whenever 
in the judgment of the court the public exigencies demand that 
the Constitution should be so suspended. And this absolutism 
has now become as far-reaching as it is minute. It has recently 
been explained in this wise by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 
The legislature of Wisconsin had passed an Act requiring the porter 
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in sleeping-cars to leave the upper berth of any section of his 
sleeping-car open, when it should be unoccupied and the owner 
of the lower berth should request it. The court unanimously held 
that such legislation was unconstitutional under the Fourteenth 
Amendment, because the judiciary, exercising their judgment, 
thought such legislation uncalled for by the conditions of travel, 
In short, it was unwise legislation. In the course of their opinions 
the judges took occasion to explain their views of judicial priy- 
ilege. It will be observed how they extend their own, and 
how narrowly they limit legislative discretion. The “police 
power deals with all matters appertaining to the lives, health, 
comfort, good morals, peace, and safety of society,” and “‘it is a 
judicial function to define the proper subjects for the exercise of 
the police power.” State v. Redmon, 184, Wisconsin, 89. 

The same principle was, in substance, adopted by the Supreme 
Court itself in 1837 in the famous litigation of the Charles River 
Bridge v. The Warren Bridge, 11, Peters, 420. There the Supreme 
Court held that the legislature of Massachusetts had reasonable 
justification in authorizing the erection of the Warren Bridge, 
which paralleled and ruined the Charles River Bridge, to satisfy 
the needs of traffic, although the Charles River Bridge held an 
unlimited charter from the State. 

On the history of this famous litigation and its effects, it is well 
for us to pause a moment, for the ultimate consequences thereof 
are only now beginning to be apparent. Marshall died in 1835, 
and Roger Taney was appointed Chief Justice in his place. In 
1836, Joseph Story thus became the senior member of the bench 
and without doubt, after the death of Marshall, the most influ- 
ential as well as the most learned member of the court. Now, 
Joseph Story, though one of the most amiable and purest men 
who ever lived, was also by nature an extreme conservative and 
supporter of vested interests, and in the Charles River Bridge 
case he delivered one of his ablest opinions, in which he dissented 
from the majority of the court, and which is thus commented on 
by William Story in his biography of his father. ‘My father’s 
opinion in this case is one of the most powerful, close, and learned 
of all that he ever pronounced. And, indeed, this, with the judg- 
ments in the Dartmouth College case, and in Hunter v. Martin, 
may be considered as his greatest efforts in constitutional law.” 
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It would be futile in the space at my command to attempt to 
give even an abstract of this masterly argument, which, indeed, 
may be said to contain all that man could say in this republic 
on that side of the question. And there can be no doubt that, 
in the stand he took, he had the support of the most eminent 

portion of the profession. Mr. Webster, for example, and men 

like Chancellor Kent, Prescott, and Mason, all sustained it. Mr. 

Webster, indeed, went very far. In January, 1845, in arguing 

before a committee of the Massachusetts legislature, Mr. Web- 

ster said, “I cannot but consider the Act of the Legislature in 

that matter and the decision which followed it, as unhappy, unfor- 

tunate, bad in themselves, and lamentable as a precedent. . 

Now I am willing to stake what belongs to me as a lawyer, and I 

have nothing else, and to place on record my opinion, that that 

decision cannot stand; that it does not now enjoy the general 

confidence of the profession; that there is not a head, with com- 

mon sense in it, whether learned or unlearned, that does not think, 

not a breast that does not feel, that, in this case, the right has 

quailed before the concurrence of unfortunate circumstances. 

“If there be error in the opinions of those who did not concur 
in the judgment, or if those opinions prove any want of legal 
perception . . . let me come in and take my humble share 
with Story and Thompson and McLean.” 

Nothing could prove more decisively my thesis. Without 
peradventure the cream of the bar was with Story and Webster, 
because Story and Webster were, in spirit, always attorneys car- 
ing for the interests of their clients, and the clients of the most 
successful lawyers are always the rich vested interests who employ 
them. 

The test of the practical efficiency of legal interference in eco- 
nomic matters of the first importance, came on the question of the 
regulation of rates, much as the issue was raised in the Charles 
River Bridge case, whose revenue the Massachusetts legislature 
in effect confiscated by encouraging competition, when by so 
doing the charter which had been granted to the Charles River 
Bridge, empowering the corporation to charge toll, completely 
lost its value. For forty years, during the early period of rail- 
road development, the controversy slumbered, but it was again 
stimulated into life in 1876 by the action of the Illinois legislature, 
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which undertook to regulate the charges for elevating grain in 
Chicago. The grain trade had long centred in Chicago and had 
gradually been concentrated in a small number of elevator com- 
panies so that it had become a substantial monopoly. Under 
such conditions shippers of grain complained of extortion, and 
the legislature fixed a tariff of charges which the owners resisted 
as being tantamount to confiscation under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The point was argued in the case of Munn v. Illinois, 94 
U. S. 184. Chief Justice Waite, following almost innumerable 
precedents, laid down the law in a very matter-of-fact and sensi- 
ble opinion in which he pointed out that the statute complained 
of “establishes no new principle in the law, but only gives a new 
effect to an old one. We know that this is a power which may 
be abused; but . . . for protection against abuses by legis- 
latures the people must resort to the polls, not to the courts.” 
Another case to the same effect was decided in the same term. 
Thus so far as judicial decision can determine anything against a 
great vested interest, this principle might now have been con- 
sidered as determined, but, like the agitation which followed the 
Dartmouth College argument by Webster, the dominant vested 
interests felt themselves to be wounded in their vitals and never 
for a moment gave up the struggle to control their natural servant, 
the judiciary. Presently, and indeed before very long, they 
succeeded. The money invested in railways was rapidly accu- 
mulating. In 1876 it had only reached $4,468,000,000, whereas 
in 1885 it had increased to $7,775,000,000, when the same issue 
arose again in Stone v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 116 U. S. 
307, and when the Chief Justice began to hesitate. He then 
observed, in commenting on Munn v. Illinois, that “this power 
to regulate is not a power to destroy, and limitation is not the 
equivalent of confiscation.” 

Between 1885 and 1890 the investment rose about $2,250,000,- 
000, and in that year it was demonstrated that, as a matter of 
practical fact, the judiciary cannot resist the pressure of a suffi- 
ciently large vested interest, when that interest has to contend 
only against the unorganized opposition of the interests of the 
public at large. 

Minnesota had established a commission to regulate railway 
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rates, and had made its findings final. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 

Saint Paul disputed the constitutionality of this statute in 1890, 
and the Supreme Court held the Act void in Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry. v. Minnesota, 134 U. S. 418, Justices Bradley, 
Gray, and Lamar dissenting. 

I suppose that among lawyers, who ever read constitutional 
law, there can be but one opinion touching Joseph Bradley of 
New Jersey; I conceive that he was without contravention one 
of the best equipped, ablest, and strongest men who sat on the 
Supreme Bench during the last half of the last century, and that 
what Joseph Bradley could not effect could have been effected by 
noman. And Joseph Bradley said, evidently in despair, “I can- 
not agree to the decision of the court in this case. It practically 
over-rules Munn v. Illinows. . . . The governing principle of 
those cases was that the regulating and settlement of the fares of 
railroads and other accommodations is a legislative prerogative 
and not a judicial one.” And the reason why it must be a legis- 
lative function in any country which assumes to be democratic 
can hardly fail to become obvious to anyone who will give the 
subject a little thought. 

The railway rate is, in its essence, a tax for the maintenance of 
railways as public highways, a tax which the government farms 
out to private persons and permits them to collect, provided the 
same be reasonable. But, under our system of government, as it 
has been moulded by the courts, “reasonableness” is a matter of 
fact to be determined by the courts, who are the tribunal of last 
resort. But the courts are, sooner or later, and under more or 
less thin disguises, only the agents of vested interests, as our whole 
history abundantly proves, as does the history of England also; 
and therefore the reversal of Munn v. Illinois practically leaves 
the great issue of highway taxation to the private vested interests 
who impose them and who may be as arbitrary in this agency as 
they please. And they have pleased to be above measure ar- 
bitrary. Congress has, it is true, from time to time attempted 
to intervene with some such experiment as the Interstate Com- 
merce Law, but the result has not been satisfactory. The rail- 
ways have, in practice, succeeded in carrying their point touch- 
ing the famous “Long and Short Haul Clause,” which is the nub- 
bin of the contention. And there the issue still rests, Observe 
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with what mathematical accuracy the problem has worked itself 
out. The government, being unable under judicial interpretation 
to regulate effectually, has assumed the railway system as an ex- 
periment. The question is, how it will succeed in this experiment, 
to which it has been forced by the rigidity of the vested interests 
as interpreted in terms of law by the legal mind. We are evi- 
dently rapidly approaching the point where this country must, 
to find relief from the stress to which it is exposed, develop a very 
much more expanded intelligence, in its collective capacity, than 
it now seems to possess, or we must have a social revolution of a 
fundamental character. 

Probably the two first alternatives may be reduced to one. We 
cannot develop a higher standard of intelligence than we are de- 
veloping now, unless we improve our methods of education so as 
to develop more power than we develop at present, or than we 
probably ever can develop under privately endowed institutions 
for the higher learning. 

Most of our more important universities and technical schools, 
at least in the East, are now privately endowed and as such are 
appendages of the vested interests as much as is the public press, 
which they own; and being such are used and always, probably, 
will be used, as lawyers and courts have been used, to serve the 
interests which own them. The issue of the Reformation turned 
on the control by the church of education. The church never 
ceased to struggle for it, and it maintained its hold in England 
down to the last generation, to the great detriment of England and 
the discouragement of science. 

Nor are we left in doubt as to how the great financial interests 
who have endowed our colleges, universities, and technical schools 
are likely to use their power, supposing they maintain and in- 
crease it. To do them justice, they have sought no disguise. 
They have been frank. They will use their power to suppress the 
teaching of any form of thought, or the expression of any opinions, 
even on abstract propositions, which they deem likely to be at 
present, or in the future to become, detrimental to them. 

In 1896, for example, Mr. Andrews, president of Brown, be- 
came obnoxious because he taught in his institution the quan- 
titative theory of money. Now the quantitative theory of money 
is an abstraction which, in quiet times, no sane man would ever 
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deny, or, I suppose, has ever denied. It is only Locke’s truism 
that prices depend upon the ratio which all the money in circu- 
lation happens to bear to all the trade in being. Hence our gov- 
ernment, at present, will tolerate no movement towards contract- 
ing the circulating medium, lest prices and wages should fall, and 
we should have trouble. 

But in 1896 the times were not normal. Silver had been de- 
monetized, the ancient bimetallic currency had been split in 
halves, and prices had correspondingly fallen. Assuming the 
quantitative theory were admitted to be sound, Mr. Bryan was 
capable of arguing that the value of small farms in the West was 
shrinking below the value of the mortgages which had been placed 
upon them when silver was still coined, and therefore that the 
Western debtor class were in effect suffering a confiscation of their 
property. This was a thesis which the vested interests could 
never admit. Wherefore, to prove that Bryan was wrong and 
a financial heretic, they cast President Andrews out from Brown, 
exactly as the orthodox clergy, during the Reformation, cast 
heretics like Huss into the fire. Not because men like Huss 
were mistaken in their views, or in the conclusions they drew 
therefrom, or in the abuses they denounced, but because, if 
Wycliffe or Huss were allowed to preach and teach, the establish- 
ment would be imperilled. As Lord Mansfield would have said 
in any state prosecution, ““The greater the truth, the greater the 
libel.” 

In like manner, Mr. Brandeis, when he was nominated by Pres- 
ident Wilson for the Supreme Court, had long been considered as 
one of the most brilliant graduates of the Harvard Law School, 
and had served as the representative of the Board of Overseers in 
their relations with that institution. He had, however, opposed 
as counsel some of the most powerful of our vested interests in 
the affair of the New Haven Railroad, and thereby had given 
offense. Accordingly, the President of Harvard did not hesitate 
to appear by counsel before the Senate Committee, who were 
considering his confirmation, to urge that he should be rejected. 
And the animus was obvious enough. That Brandeis should be 
rejected was intended to be a lesson to the bar which they should 
long remember. No lawyer was to hope for recognition or for 
practice who should be insubordinate, An example must be 
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made. Roosevelt, in his campaign for the presidency in 1912, 
aroused an antagonism so deep and incurred an attack so bitter 
that there can be no reasonable doubt it contributed largely to the 
attempt at his assassination. Nor, probably, would the great in- 
terests concerned have very deeply regretted it had it succeeded. 
Mr. Farrand himself has commented on the language of ““The New 
York Tribune” in 1896, which was eminently of the capitalistic 
persuasion, touching the candidacy of Mr. Bryan, and I ask Mr. 
Farrand what consideration Mr. Bryan would have been likely 
to have received at Yale University, had he happened at about 
that period to be an instructor in that institution, and had he 
vented his theories there, touching the quantitative theory of 
money. 

But we have had enough of this introduction to Mr. Farrand’s 
book. It is time to come to the meat of the matter. What 
concerns us is to understand first the predicament in which we 
now seemingly stand, and, second, whether there is any accessible 
channel through which we may reasonably hope to obtain relief. 

General Washington averred that we could never think col- 
lectively as a nation, unless we had a national system of education. 
And, doubtless, Washington was right in his theory, as he was 
apt to be. Nevertheless, Washington contented himself with 
urging upon America the organization of a national university. 
He never succeeded in carrying his proposal through. The best 
he could do was to bring about the foundation of West Point. 
As an illustration of collective thought, let us compare the work 
which West Point has done during the recent war with the work 
done by any privately endowed university in the North, and ob- 
serve the result. 

Mr. Wilson has been President of Princeton, he has honorary 
degrees from many institutions. In short, he may very safely 
be taken as a type of the most accredited form of thought pro- 
duced in our privately endowed institutions for the higher edu- 
cation. 

Now, if there be one inference to be drawn from the history of 
Western civilization, more emphatically than another, during the 
last two or three thousand years, it is that among competing na- 
tions, crises periodically occur, when the stress of competition 
reaches the intensity of war, and that, since her colonization, 
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America has been regularly involved in such wars, often without 
her volition, but the contrary. In 1914, when the recent war 
broke out, it was evident from the firing of the first shot, that 
Europe was passing into one of those cataclysms, when the whole 
equilibrium of society at large must inexorably be changed; into 
which conflict America, if she followed any known precedent, must 
certainly be drawn, sooner or later, on one side or the other, as 
her nearest interests were intimately involved. And also be- 
cause America is only one unit in, as it were, a competitive ocean, 
in which her course, like the course of the earth in her orbit, is 
controlled, not by individual volition, but by forces over which 
she has no control and of which her movement is only the result- 
ant. Hence the commonest prudence would seem to dictate 
that, in such a moment, the American community should be pre- 
pared to protect itself, in any’eventuality and against any danger. 

Mr. Wilson declined to accept such a view. On the contrary, 
he refused absolutely to consider any measures of self-protection. 
He sneered at Congressman Gardner when adjured by him to take 
heed where he walked, and went on as though no war existed and 
as though he personally by an act of will could guard his country 
from any possible danger. Needless to say, he consulted not the 
officers of the army on the nature of the emergency. 

Such a policy was only defensible, on the part of a sane man, by 
the doctrines of an extreme individualism. The man who per- 
sisted in it must necessarily deny that America forms part of an 
economic system which functions automatically and whose per- 
turbations cannot be controlled by argument. He must insist, 
on the contrary, that America could be considered as isolated, that 
war is a matter for discussion and volition, and that he, as Pres- 
ident of the United States, could, by an act of will, deflect the 
movement of the United States in any direction he might think 
proper. Nevertheless, America did move in the logically pre- 
destined course which it from the outset was, by long lines of 
precedents, doomed to follow, and Mr. Wilson’s adherence in his 
individualism cost America billions of dollars and many lives. 

The sacrifice would have been quite unnecessary, had Mr. Wil- 
son been able to think collectively. Now consider West Point, 
which could and did think collectively. West Point had not 
been consulted touching the emergency, but, from the moment 
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when war impinged upon us, and the crisis was recognized, even 
by the President, West Point grasped the collective problem 
with the inspiration of genius. The officers upon whom the awfu! 
responsibility of the outcome fell, measured the effort to be made 
with the utmost accuracy, because they comprehended the col- 
lective problem. I suppose that no equal army, since the world 
was made, was ever organized, or so well organized, in so short a 
space of time. It is true that the staff could not give our men a 
full complement of thoroughly trained regimental officers, be- 
cause no opportunity was open to them in which to educate 
officers,‘and a competent officer is not created in a day or a month; 
but West Point did raise, organize, and discipline two million 
troops able to take the field and conquer in war, within a year, 
when everything had to be done, down to providing their shoe- 
strings. And the most difficult part of their work, and that which 
they did most effectually, and which gave these raw boys their 
brilliant victory, was that West Point taught them collective 
thought. It taught them to see that they formed, as individuals, 
only part of an organic whole, and that their fortunes, for life or 
death, were merged in that whole. It was the notion, the ap- 
prehension of which was to Mr. Wilson impossible, because he 
could not conceive of America as a part of an indivisible economic 
whole with whose fortunes she was indissolubly connected. 

And all state education and all state influence shares in this 
same weakness. This is why the States have never been able to 
create an efficient militia, and why local state education com- 
pares to a possible national system as does a state militia to the 
product of West Point. Since the armistice the same relative 
feebleness of thought is apparent. Mr. Wilson strenuously in- 
sists on a League of Nations to enforce a world peace, and in this 
he probably pretty well represents our population, who think in- 
dividually. Trained as they are they could not think otherwise. 
But Mr. Wilson declines to consider the conditions under which 
alone such an effort as he proposes could be made effective. 
Many, many times such operations have been tried and failed for 
lack of some system by which physical force could be applied in 
support of a court’s decrees; and without physical force behind 
it, a tribunal can never secure respect, to say nothing of obedience. 

But to attain to a relation among its parts in which physical 
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force could be used by a League, would imply an effort of col- 
lective thought of which we have no adequate notion. It implies 
a mode of thinking which shall ensure energy in the attainment of 
the end. It requires a collective energy practically equivalent 
to the energy of the Roman Empire, which was the cheapest and 
best organism for securing universal peace which the world has 
ever seen. The present situation offers nothing to build on, for 
nothing can be more chaotic than modern thought now is, or than 
modern thought is likely to be for the next generation. And 
action can only be the product and realization of thought. The 
advocates of a League, indeed, cite the experience of the United 
States with the Supreme Court. No illustration could be more 
unfortunate. We were, at the outset, a League of States, it is 
true, as Mr. Jefferson explained in his Kentucky Resolutions. 
The court, thereupon, was interpolated as an arbitrator, and the 
work of the court was to set aside the Missouri Compromise, in 
the Dred Scott case, and that decision precipitated the war of the 
Rebellion. We fought four years to establish the proposition 
that we were not a league, but a consolidated nation with a 
sufficiency of physical force to maintain the law. But the weak 
spot of that nation is, to this day, the injection of a court of law- 
yers with power to stop the functioning of the machine by nulli- 
fying the law-making authority. Take Mr. Wilson’s own Ad- 
ministration as an example of the dangers of our present position. 
Most of the measures which he has most ardently advocated and 
on which he has most relied for his administrative success, have 
been passed under a suspension of the Constitution caused by the 
operation of the so-called war power; a power to set aside the 
Constitution, like the police power, but a power imagined by the 
courts and quite unknown to the convention of 1787. But ac- 
cording to the decision in Ez Parte Milligan, the war power only 
becomes operative in cases of rebellion or invasion, and as the 
country was neither rebellious nor invaded during the last war, 
but on the contrary was in a state of profound domestic peace and 
perfectly loyal, these statutes should, were the court consistent 
with itself, be held to be void, on an occasion arising where they 
were disputed. 

Let us suppose such a thing as an international court, sitting to 
decide the most heated controversies known to man, controver- 
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sies, moreover, disputed with an acrimony which, without such a 
tribunal, would eventuate in war, the action of such a court would 
probably resemble the action of the Supreme Court in the matter 
of the Missouri Compromise. Its meddling, far from pacifying, 
would only make matters worse. 

If, then, Mr. Farrand’s theory of our civilization be correct, 
and if I am correct in my interpretation thereof, our best chance 
of continued tranquillity would be to organize some national 
system of education which would enable us to think, as Washing- 
ton wished us to think, nationally and collectively, and not lo- 
cally and individually; thus alone would it seem to be possible 
that our community can be raised to a standard of intelligence at 
which private vested interests may be so dominated by public 
interests that they shall not grow to a power and influence which 
shall destroy our domestic economic equilibrium and thereby 
cause a catastrophe. 

On the other hand, supposing social conditions to remain as 
they are now or as they have hitherto been, and supposing them 
not to be aggravated by increased momentum, and the vested 
interests to maintain such preponderance only as to induce phe- 
nomena like the police power, as it is now enforced, and it is hard 
to see how our government can maintain itself without sinking 
under the load. We are not, as we are now, competent to ad- 
minister collectively such vast and complex organizations as are 
our railways and telegraphs, and yet the government will be 
forced to assume them by the pressure of private interests that 
are continually attacked unless we can educate our people to 
think collectively. This can probably only be done under a 


national system, as Washington proposed. 
Brooks ADAMS. 
Boston. 


BIOGRAPHY FOR THE SOPHISTICATED 
Eminent Victorians, by Lytton Strachey, $3.50, G. P. Putnam's 

Sons, New York, 1918. 

Why do the heathen rage against the Victorian epoch? We 
elder men who have lived through a great part of it found it excit- 
ing, interesting, amusing, and sometimes terrible. Talleyrand 
once said that nobody could understand the real delights of soci- 
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ety unless he had lived before the French Revolution. Similarly, 
what young person, or near-young person, of to-day can experi- 
ence the delights of the time when it was possible to begin at ease 
the first chapter of a volume by Dickens or Thackeray, to wait 
impatiently for George Eliot’s new novel, or even to bear the 
shock of Robert Buchanan’s famous review of Swinburne? There 
were, too, the terrors occasioned by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
when her fierce Puritan friendship induced her to print the con- 
fidences of Lady Byron! 

Our eyes were turned towards England, it is true, yet Haw- 
thorne and Emerson were not only discussed but read. Among 
the lesser lights there were Gail Hamilton and James Fields, whose 
very satisfying literary essays were great features of “‘The Atlantic 
Monthly.” People really did not spend their time in singing 
“Juanita,” or in reading “Ouida” on the sly, nor did all the 
women dress in the Magentas and Solferinos in which contem- 
porary satirists clothe the ladies of the middle periods of Victoria 
and Eugénie. The Crimean and Civil wars, so microscopic to the 
careless young, the Franco-Prussian struggle which preluded the 
chaos of 1914, were events that kept our minds from stagnating; 
and there were doers and thinkers in Europe worth our constant 
consideration. We read pen pictures of them by Justin Mc- 
Carthy in an ancient magazine called ““The Galaxy”; and these 
were more real contributions to the service of the history of the 
Victorian time than even this amusing, amazing, brilliant, and 
at times naive and malicious book called ‘“‘Eminent Victorians.” 

The reader ought not to approach Mr. Lytton Strachey’s vol- 
ume with a prejudice. He must clear his mind and have the 
well-founded expectation of a few hours of exquisite enjoyment 
and equally exquisite irritation. The preface itself is a fine piece 
of style, if style may be judged by its adaptation to its purpose. 
It would be worth while to reprint it here as an example of good 
literary value, if such a procedure might not be a great injustice 
to the author with persons who may not read his work. Speak- 
ing of the usual biographer in English, Mr. Strachey says: 
“Those two fat volumes with which it is our custom to com- 
memorate the dead—who does not know them with their ill- 
digested masses of material, their slipshod style, their tone of 


tedious panegyric, their lamentable lack of selection, of detach- 
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ment, of design? They are as familiar as the cortége of the under- 
taker and wear the same air of slow, funereal barbarism.” It js 
plain that Mr. Strachey was not thinking of Mr. Purcell’s biog- 
raphy of Cardinal Manning when he wrote this, and yet it is true 
of probably eighty-eight out of every one hundred biographies in 
English. Speaking of the true biographer, Mr. Strachey con- 
tinues: “It is not his business to be complimentary; it is his 
business to lay bare the facts of the case, as he understands them. 
That is what I have aimed at in this book—to lay bare the facts 
of some cases as I understand them, dispassionately, impartially, 
and without ulterior intentions. To quote the words of a Master— 
‘Je n’impose rien, je ne propose rien: j’expose.’” 

This, fortunately for the pleasure of the reader, is what Mr. 
Strachey does not do. The subjects of these biographies, owing 
to this fact, take a second place in Mr. Strachey’s scheme; we 
become not so much interested in them as in the author’s ironical, 
witty, occasionally malicious, but always personal, treatment of 
them. Mr. Strachey has not permitted a dull line to enter his 
book; but it is a book for the sophisticated and for those who love 
manner as well as matter. 

In “Caesar and Cleopatra” Mr. Bernard Shaw certainly threw 
a new light on the character of Julius Caesar. In a similar way 
Mr. Strachey throws new lights on the four great personages 
whom he has elected “‘to expose.”” He is always amusing, but never 
so amusing and naive as when he dips into theology. His analy- 
sis of Florence Nightingale’s idea of God is delicious, notwith- 
standing the fact that, if we may judge from her private corres- 
pondence, it was not her idea at all; but it is quite in keeping 
with the character which he has practically invented for Miss 
Nightingale. Miss Nightingale was surprised when Mr. John 
Stuart Mill (Ye Gods! How the young iconoclasts are dealing 
with the great Mill and the greater Herbert Spencer in these 
days!) did not accept her theological conclusions with conviction. 
“A law,” she had pointed out, “implies a law-giver.” Mr. 
Strachey says: ‘Now the universe is full of laws—the law of 
gravitation, the law of the excluded middle, and many others; 
hence it follows that the universe has a law-giver—and what 
would Mr. Mill be satisfied with if he was not satisfied with that? 
Perhaps Mr. Mill might have asked why the argument had not 
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been pushed to its logical conclusion. Clearly, if we are to trust 
the analogy of human institutions, we must remember that laws 
are, as a matter of fact, not dispensed by law-givers but passed 
by act of parliament. Miss Nightingale, however, with all her 
experience of public life, never stopped to consider the question 
whether God might not be a limited monarchy.” “Yet her accept- 
ance of God was certainly not orthodox,” Mr. Strachey continues; 
“che felt towards Him as she might have felt towards a glorified 
sanitary engineer; and in some of her speculations she seemed 
hardly to distinguish between the Deity and the Drains. As one 
turns over these singular pages, one has the impression that Miss 
Nightingale has got the Almighty, too, into her clutches and 
that, if He is not careful, she will kill Him with overwork.” We 
cannot help having a shrewd suspicion that Mr. Strachey’s object 
in writing this passage was to bring the Deity and the Drains into 
juxtaposition. 

With a mischievous touch, Mr. Strachey shows us Mr. Glad- 
stone in some of his maudlinly solemn moods; Cardinal Newman 
refining to the nth power; Cardinal Manning scrupulously un- 
scrupulous; Doctor Arnold in a constant condition of puzzle- 
ment as to the condition of a world which did not yield entirely 
to his treatment of it; and the erudite Lord Acton fluttering 
like a moth. 

Mr. Strachey’s exposition of the dogma of the Infallibility of 
the Pope will doubtless provoke laughter even among those sol- 
emn theologians who may read this book with ominous shakings 
of the head: “‘Pope John 22nd declared that the doctrine of the 
Poverty of Christ was heretical; his predecessor, Nicholas III, 
had asserted in his bull Exiit qui seminat that the doctrine of the 
Poverty of Christ was the true doctrine.”’ It would be a rift in 
our delight if a superior enlightment had prevented Mr. Strachey 
from writing his theological pages, and if it had occurred to him 
that papal bulls or encyclicals are not necessarily accepted by 
Catholics as infallible; that the mere pronouncement of a pope 
on a scientific law, for instance, which cannot become a matter 
of faith, or an incontrovertible fact of history, is of no value at 
all. 

The theology of General Gordon, Mr. Strachey interprets with 
equally naive misunderstanding. The Gordon who annotated 
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“The Dream of Gerontius”’ is not fully presented; he is patron- 
ized. ‘“‘The cranes,” he writes, “that flew over Khartoum in 
their thousands, and with their curious cry, put him [Gordon] in 
mind of the poems of Schiller, which few ever read but which he 
admired highly though he only knew them in Bulwer’s transla- 
tion. He wrote little disquisitions on Plutarch and Purgatory, 
on the Fear of Death, and on the Sixteenth Chapter of the Koran. 
—It was all clear to him—and yet, what a contradiction is life! 
‘I hate Her Majesty’s Government for their leaving the Sudan 
after having caused all its troubles; yet I believe our Lord rules 
heaven and earth; so I ought to hate Him, which I (sincerely) 
do not.’” 

There is no doubt that Gordon was a bigot. His treatment of 
the unhappy Slatin shows this. Slatin Pasha, an Austrian who 
still lives, and who by his attempts to ameliorate the sufferings 
of the wounded and sick in this war might have merited even 
Gordon’s forgiveness for his apostasy, had become a Moham- 
medan in order to win the confidence of his native troops. The 
Mahdi had him in his clutches. He has recorded his horrible 
sufferings in a well-known volume. Gordon while Governor 
General might have helped him; but Slatin had denied Christ 
and Gordon was insensible to his piteous appeals and to his plea 
that he had not received “‘a strict religious education at home.” 

Perhaps Mr. Strachey treats Miss Nightingale, Doctor Arnold, 
and Genera! Gordon trop de haut en bas, but he cannot be said 
to do this in the case of Cardinal Manning. One cannot help 
suspecting that if Mr. Lytton Strachey had been offered one of 
the inventions of the detested Victorian era, an Album of mental 
photographs, he would have answered the question—“If you 
were not yourself, who would you like to be?’’—by writing with a 
firm hand and a gleam of humor in his eye—“Cardinal Manning.” 
Under the hundred little ironies which ripple on the surface of 
this biography there is a tone of singular sympathy which makes it 
most remarkable. Mr. Strachey sees, though he does not explic- 
itly say so, that if the social uplifters of the middle Victorian 
time were fond of the “good poor,” Cardinal Manning loved the 
“bad poor.” To be adored by Ben Tillett, who never hesitated to 
damn the upper classes, by Mr. W. T. Stead, who spoke of the 
return of the great Cardinal from the spirit world in order to 
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bless him—most staunch of spiritists—by Mr. Wilfred Meynell, 
who probably looks on each line of the Cardinal’s written words 
as the earnest Calvinist regards the very commas of the Sacred 
Scriptures, is one of the most wonderful of paradoxes. He tells 
us that Cardinal Manning was never unscrupulous; and yet his 
interpretation of the episode concerning the Cardinal’s hat and 
Dr. Newman shows anything but exquisite scrupulousness. It 
can only be explained by the impatience on Manning’s part with 
the attitude towards the practical questions of life of a man so 
different from himself. 

Cardinal Manning wanted to be a Prince of the Church; he 
believed that it was the will of God that he should have this aid 
towards the securing of prestige for his various good works. New- 
man was equally desirous of the red hat, for equally good reasons, 
in which personal ambition had no part; and yet, rather than 
not refine upon his decision to accept it, he ran the risk of losing 
it. Humanly speaking, it may have been, too, that Manning 
preferred that he should be the only Prince of the Church in 
England. “And,” says Mr. Strachey, “he brooked no brother 
near the throne. Newman languished in Birmingham’—where 
he preferred to languish—‘‘and even the Jesuits trembled and 
obeyed.”, ‘‘He [Cardinal Manning] gradually came to play an 
important part in public affairs upon questions of labor, poverty, 
and education. He sat upon Royal Commissions and corres- 
ponded with Cabinet Ministers. At last no philanthropic meet- 
ing at the Guildhall was considered complete without the presence 
of Cardinal Manning. A special degree of precedence was ac- 
corded to him. Though the rank of a Cardinal-Archbishop is 
officially unknown in England, his name appeared in public 
documents—as a token, it must be supposed, of personal consid- 
eration—above the names of peers and bishops and immediately 
below that of the Prince of Wales.” There were reasons besides 
those of “personal consideration” of which Mr. Strachey does 
not seem to be aware; but that is a mere detail for experts de- 
voted to the protocol. 

It is an almost overwhelming temptation to quote brilliant, 
amusing, and acute passages from this book. Without the mali- 
ciously malignant prejudices of the Duke de Saint Simon, it has 
certain of his—let us say politely !—incisive qualities. It comes 
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just at the time when, after the horrible suspense of the war, we 
need to be amused, interested, and stimulated. It certainly 
redeems modern English biographers from their customary curse 
of dulness; and if Mr. Lytton Strachey continues his series, he 
cannot be overlooked in any collection of memoranda which may 
be used for the future making of the history of the Victorian 
period as mémoires pour servir 4 U'histoire! 


Maovrice Francis Eaan. 
Washington, D. C. 


WOMEN IN WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Women and War Work, by Helen Fraser, $1.50, G. Arnold Shaw. 
Women Wanted, by Mabel Potter Daggett, $1.50; Women of the 
War, by Barbara McLaren, $1.25; George H. Doran Co. New 
York. 1918. 

A number of years ago Mr. Warner Fite said something to the 
effect that in general the literature of feminism neither enlarged 
the mind of the reader nor increased his self-respect. About the 
same time the epigrammatic president of a state university re- 
marked that co-education was all very well until one began to 
talk about it. These are baleful sayings to recall on beginning 
the perusal of three books on women in relation to the war, and 
would be bitter indeed were they to constitute the residuum of 
impressions received. The upshot is not so bad as that. The 
record of achievement in these three books is real and impressive. 
The background lends interest even while it makes possible the 
question of the permanence of the phenomena. There are heroic 
figures in the foreground, and in the middle-ground a great num- 
ber of those less distinguished but valuable persons whose exist- 
ence really proves more for such a thesis as Mrs. Daggett’s than 
that of the few of highest achievement because it shows the possi- 
bility of “production in quantity.”” The woman of genius is a 


universally admitted fact, but the capacity of womankind to put 
into almost every field of human activity a large number of 
women of the highest degree of competence has had no such 
acceptance. Miss Fraser and Mrs. Daggett adduce evidence for 
the existence of that capacity. 

In much of their material the three books cover the same 
ground. Dr. Elsie Inglis, Dr. Louisa Garrett Anderson, and 
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others figure in each, though on different scales. It is as if to 
Mrs. McLaren the heroic figure, the woman who leads, were the 
important thing. To Mrs. Daggett, the facts point to the tri- 
umph of the woman’s cause, whatever that may mean, through 
the opportunity brought about by war. To Miss Fraser, the war 
crisis in which the British Empire found itself is the thing; 
and it is with evident gratitude that she records what women have 
been able to do to help. ‘Our men,” as she sees them, have fought 
with England and the women at home in their minds. The 
women at home, splendidly taking on their shoulders all the work 
and responsibility relinquished by the men in arms, did their part 
for England and “their men.” There is a kind of comradeship 
in the vision and in the tone of the book which gives the volume 
a unity it would otherwise lack. Not so well in her book as in 
her speeches and in personal intercourse does Miss Fraser show 
her ability to think of the human race as a whole; but even in 
her hastily assembled chapters her sweetness, sanity, and ardor 
can be seen. 

As literature no one of the books has anything to offer. Miss 
Fraser’s book is hardly more than a collection of the notes from 
which she spoke last year. Mrs. McLaren evidently wrote less 
hastily than the other two, but correctness and obvious sincerity 
are the sum of her literary virtues. It would be unfair to single 
out Mrs. Daggett for condemnation when so many periodicals 
to-day lend their pages to just such falsely vivacious mannerisms 
as hers. Her “like that” and “‘like this,” however, in reference 
to a whole episode are her own and, if not capital offenders, cer- 
tainly deserve to be imprisoned for life. The facts with which 
Mrs. Daggett deals are necessarily of the unrecorded sort not easy 
to verify; but when she says that Harvard has announced the 
admission of women to its medical college, she makes a misstate- 
ment which shakes the faith of the cautious reader in her accuracy. 

Yet it is Mrs. Daggett who puts the question, “‘ What will come 
of all this after the war?” and in these days of brighter hope her 
question becomes daily more insistent. There are the women of 
ante-bellum leisure who in all the Allied countries have devoted 
to volunteer service the efficiency and public spirit which these 
three books record. Will their energies find new and satisfactory 
channels, or will they wane when the great occasion is past, or 
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will they consume themselves in unfulfilment? What will be- 
come of the hundreds of thousands of married women who in 
England have gone into factories and munition plants and rail- 
road yards, and who have learned that créches and food kitchens 
make it possible for them to be wage-earners as well as house- 
wives? In general, has the war brought nearer the day, thought 
by some to be millennial, when keeping her husband’s house and 
taking care of his and her family shall no longer be regarded as a 
full-time job for a woman? 

No doubt the future which answers these queries will be shaped 
to some extent by the wills of those whose interest in “‘reconstruc- 
tion” focuses chiefly upon the place of women in society. Ar- 
dent groups who see with especial clearness the reforms possible 
in the living conditions of certain classes of persons, will have the 
advantage of a definite programme in a period of change. They 
will have also, in many instances, the disadvantage of specific 
and determined opposition by ardent groups of another mind. 
If the world actually exhibits some measure of dirigibility in the 
period of reconstruction, might we not proceed more unerringly 
if we were guided less by the oriflammes of causes, and more by 
certain general aims? The reduction to a minimum of painful 
and irremediable drudgery, the education of the individual in 
the possibilities of his job, the opening of all occupations to 
those who are fitted for them without regard to sex, class, or 
color, and the stimulation of pride in doing the world some 
service, are aims which might well be considered. To look on 
the period following the war as one in which individuals shall 
seek greater freedom for the pursuit of their own satisfaction is 
to look for trouble, unless it shall develop that individuals have 
learned through the war the great satisfaction of good work, 
heartily done. As they demobilize, our soldiers are being urged 
to conceive of their service to their country as only beginning. 
Civilian war workers, both men and women, have earned the 


right to respond to the same stirring call. 
Apa CoMSsTOCK. 


Smith College. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN HISTORIANS 


The Chronicles of America, edited by Allen Johnson: The American 
Spirit in Literature, by Bliss Perry; Abraham Lincoln and the 
Union, by Nathaniel W. Stephenson; The Eve of the Revolution, by 
Carl Becker; Pioneers of the Old South, by Mary Johnston; Cru- 
saders of New France, by William B. Munro; Washington and his 
Colleagues, by Henry Jones Ford; The Conquest of New France, 
by George M. Wrong; The Forty-Niners, by Stewart Edward 
White; The Passing of the Frontier, by Emerson Hough; Eliza- 
bethan Sea-Dogs, by William Wood; sold by the set (50 vols.), 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1918. 

Ten years ago a distinguished European historian remarked to 
me: “There will never be any more large histories by individuals. 
The mountains of material which exist about recent and contem- 
porary history will surpass the energy of any single historian.” 
Often during the atrocious war, just ended, I have been reminded 
of my friend’s remark. How will it be possible, twenty years 
hence, when many of the documents will be released, and the 
streams of official reports will be published, and myriads of per- 
sonal recollections by the chief statesmen and generals and by 
private and inconspicuous participants, will have poured from the 
presses of the world, how will it be possible for any single historian 
to read, digest, and co-ordinate them all and distil his knowledge 
into an artistic, readable, and compact work? The person who 
may attempt to do this must know not only all the modern Euro- 
pean languages but Chinese and Japanese and Siamese, Turkish 
and Arabic, Armenian and Syrian, in each of which some of the 
records, it may be very important records, will be printed. 

The alternative will be, either a monumental summary of this 
vast episode, like Gibbon’s summary in six volumes of “The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” or a composite work in 
many volumes, like ““The Campaigns of the Civil War.” There 
is, of course, a tertium quid which has neither the comprehensive- 
ness and unity of Gibbon nor the individual completeness and 
point of view of each volume of the other series, and this has been 
illustrated by ‘“The Cambridge Modern History.” I consult its 
sections for information, which I usually find, but I get little 
pleasure from reading them, and I wonder how writers, many of 
whom are otherwise known and admired for their wit and charm, 
could here be reduced to an almost unbroken level of mediocrity. 
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Were the editors of this encyclopedia chosen for their dangerous 
talent for compelling uniformity? Do they exhibit in the Museum 
at Cambridge, England, the procrustean bed on which they laid 
their contributors and made the short tall, and the tall short? 
I myself dislike machine-made uniformity. I crave the liveliness 
which only personal quality can give, and even should this lean to 
prejudice, I can bear that better than I can anemic and timorous 
professions of having no opinion. The best biography which has 
been written thus far in English is Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” 
which bristles with opinions, right or wrong, on all subjects. 

Men of solid reputation, however, do not all agree with me. 
Professor Edward Channing for instance set for himself the task, 
many years ago, of writing a monumental American history. He 
has produced four volumes in twenty years, and at the same rate of 
speed his eighth, and last, volume will come out twenty years 
hence. By that time, owing to the industry with which students 
work over special points, many of the earlier volumes will need to 
be revised and brought up to date. But that is the inevitable 
difficulty which everyone must face who undertakes an enterprise 
requiring thirty or forty years before it can be completed. 

Is not the better plan, therefore, to resort to a co-operative 
work, the various parts of which can each be finished within a 
year or two and represent, when they come out simultaneously, 
the contemporary knowledge and opinions of the collaborators? 
An examination of ten volumes of “‘The Chronicles of America” 
series, recently issued by the Yale University Press, confirms me 
in this view, which was impressed upon me a dozen years ago by 
Professor A. B. Hart’s ““The American Nation.” 

It is with Mr. Hart’s series that the new “‘ Chronicles” come into 
competition, but the competition is merely on the surface, for each 
series differs in plan from the other. Speaking broadly, Mr. Hart 
treats American history in chronological strata, each stratum fill- 
ing a volume. The “Chronicles,” on the other hand, are di- 
vided according to topics, a method which permits a more genial 
and a more elastic treatment. If you take any century or half 
century of time, you encounter many episodes or currents which 
scarcely have any relation toeach other. This makes it hard to 
put your account of them into any given volume and preserve 
even a semblance of unity. In these “‘Chronicles” there is a very 
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interesting volume on “Elizabethan Sea-Dogs” and another on 
“Crusaders of New France.” In time, many of the events and 
persons described, overlap, but in subject, they do not. Most 
fortunate is it, therefore, that they do not need to be huddled 
together in a single volume, which could only make more evident 
their mutual incompatibility. 

This illustrates the virtue of elasticity, a quality which historians 
sometimes overlook. In their praiseworthy desire to be perfectly 
exact, they make their description of the past too rigid; they fit 
one event into another too nicely; they do not sufficiently keep 
before their readers the element of uncertainty or contingency out 
of which events emerge and then harden into facts. Thanks to 
this elasticity Professor Allen Johnson, the editor of the Yale 
series, has succeeded in calling out many volumes, each of which 
is devoted to a special topic and can be read for its own interest 
without any regard to the other subjects. 

Besides the variety of contents, which gives attraction to Profes- 
sor Johnson’s series, there is to me the additional attraction of a 
wide variety of treatment. Each author writes according to his 
talent, and the editor has not laid his manuscript on a bed of 
Procrustes, or hammered it into a dead level of commonplaceness 
on the anvil of uniformity. 

Miss Mary Johnston, for example, writes on the “Pioneers of 
the Old South, a Chronicle of Colonial Beginnings” after the 
manner of an unhampered novelist. I do not mean that she 
embellishes fact with fiction, or that she has not carefully collected 
her material from the best sources; for she impresses the reader 
with the trustworthiness of her descriptions. But she has a 
subject without any real sequence, which can best be made to live 
again now by one who best reproduces its atmosphere. There was 
really nothing in common between the Lords Baltimore or Lord 
De La Warr and James Oglethorpe, but these colonial leaders are 
united by the larger inclusion of Southern conditions in which they 
played their parts. Maryland differed from Virginia and Virginia 
from Georgia, and these differences showed themselves in the men 
of those regions. But a spirit, which we now recognize as “‘South- 
ern,” encircled them all; this spirit could not have prevailed in 
New York, or in Massachusetts. Miss Johnston’s fervent imagi- 
nation and her practice in fiction enable her to bring out these dif- 
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ferences and characteristics with a special life-likeness, always 
controlled by the facts on which she bases her statements. 

Professor Carl Becker, on the other hand, employs a different 
method in dealing with the “Eve of the Revolution.” He de- 
scribes this as if he were a contemporary observer, with a passion 
for sarcasm; and through this medium he unfolds to us the persons 
and acts of James Otis and John Hancock and Hutchinson and the 
Adamses—John and Samuel—and other Revolutionary actors. 
The effect, one is surprised to find, is that of a distant echo of 
Carlyle. But what in Carlyle is humor, which sweeps all opposing 
arguments before it, or irony, to which there is no reply, too often 
appears in Mr. Becker to be smartness. In the many volumes of 
Carlyle which I have read and reread, I do not recall a single 
passage which left me in doubt as to his opinion; but Mr. Becker 
tends to be over subtle. In his chapter entitled “Testing the 
Issue,’’ for instance, he paraphrases each of the speeches and 
documents with an illusive clearness, but at the end I find myself 
unable to retrace the steps by which he reached his conclusion. 
No doubt it was well, however, for the editor to allow Mr. Becker 
to follow his bent unrestrained, and so to test the value of his 
method. Of course, his competence as to knowledge of the facts is 
assumed. 

Turn to the volume “Abraham Lincoln and the Union,” by 
Professor Nathaniel W. Stephenson of the College of Charleston, 
in order to contrast the difference between cleverness and real 
subtlety. In many ways this is the most original of the ‘‘Chron- 
icles” which I have examined. The multitude of books on 
Lincoln has become so great that most of us doubted whether any- 
body, in our time at least, could say something new about him. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Stephenson has done this. Without dispute, 
the facts on which he bases his work have all been stated before; 
but the way in which he has arranged them and his interpretation 
are his own. He writes, not as a Southerner, with an inherited 
bias for Secession and Slavery, but with a fund of historical 
sympathy by which he can understand and present the inmost 
desires and policy of the Southerners before the Rebellion. 

Almost all Northern readers, who are not experts, have a very 
vague idea of Southern internal affairs between 1850 and 1860. 
They commonly sum them up under the two heads, States 
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Rights and Slavery. Mr. Stephenson, however, analyzes the 
programmes of the Southern leaders and shows plainly how 
Yancey differed from Toombs, and Toombs from Davis, and Davis 
from Stephens. Similarly, he classifies the different varieties of 
Northern politicians from Abolitionists, on one side, to Dough- 
faces and Douglas Democrats, on the other. But his main 
achievement is his vivisection—if I may use the word without any 
unpleasant implication—of Abraham Lincoln. I cannot, of 
course, even itemize here the conclusions he reaches after examin- 
ing one act and then another in Lincoln’s career, from the begin- 
ning to the end of his presidency. What strikes you is the calm- 
ness, fairness, and penetration of his judgments. 

His severe scrutiny only increases, if that be possible, our 
recognition of the immense difficulties which persistently beset 
Lincoln, and our admiring astonishment at the courage and 
sagacity with which he met them. Although Mr. Stephenson is 
not a deliberate iconoclast, he clips the wings of the uncritical 
Lincoln idolators, who have been trying to fly up with him beyond 
our mortal ken into the rosy cloud-land of legend. This is a real 
service; because when great men are deified, they lose their power 
to stir and to help ordinary men. Miracles and demigods shrink 
and pale before the marvels of the actual. The potential in- 
fluence which George Washington might have exerted as an in- 
spirer of patriotism was lost during the first half of the nineteenth 
century because historians, in their worship of him, converted him 
into an impeccable prig; and the healthy instinct of the American 
people refused to believe that such a monster of virtue had ever 
existed or ever could. We must beware lest injudicious and 
exorbitant praise deprive this generation of Lincoln’s real com- 
panionship and example; and since Mr. Stephenson’s moderation 
serves this purpose we owe him thanks. 

I would not imply, however, that this was his main object in 
writing; far from it. He wishes to put before the reader Lincoln’s 
attitude towards the idea of the Union, and he does this keenly 
and straightforwardly, showing both the pressure of varying 
impulses in the North, and how the Southern policy affected him. 
That this piece of biographical criticism, and that of the foreigner, 
Lord Charnwood, should come out within a year of each other, 
now, when we were beginning to suppose that the Lincoln theme 
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was exhausted, is most fortunate. If that gallant young South- 
erner, William Garrott Brown, who took into his untimely grave 
so much promise, so many of the rare qualities of the great histo- 
rian, could have lived to write the book he planned on the Con- 
federacy, we might have had the final work on Lincoln as the best 
Confederates saw him at the time and judged him in the retro- 
spect. Perhaps Mr. Stephenson, though not an ex-Confederate, 
has sketched for us the outline of what Garrott Brown meant to 
fill out. 

The volumes in the American Chronicles series which most dif- 
ferentiate it from other works of this kind are those devoted to un- 
expected topics. Professor William B. Munro’s ‘Crusaders of 
New France,” for instance, is as interesting throughout as a 
boy’s book of adventure, and it lays before Americans who have 
not read Parkman, the men, manners, and customs of the French 
who settled Canada and struggled with the English for a hundred 
years for mastery on this continent. We could not ask for a more 
kindly and sympathetic account of the Jesuits than Mr. Munro 
gives, and his chapters on the old Canadian Seigneurs, on the 
Coureurs de bois, and on the Voyageurs are admirable. 

Only a courageous editor would have included Mr. William 
Wood’s “Elizabethan Sea-Dogs,” for although it begins with the 
Cabots and the earliest English navigators who came to the Ameri- 
can shores, and ends with Raleigh, most of it is taken up with the 
exploits of Drake and his companions, in which American history 
proper was only remotely concerned. But whoever reads Mr. 
Wood’s volume will be grateful to Professor Johnson for including it. 

The titles I have cited are but samples, from which the variety 
and comprehensiveness of the entire series may be inferred. 
Commerce and invention are not overlooked nor are social condi- 
tions. We are promised “Colonial Folkways,” by Professor 
Charles M. Andrews; “The Paths of Inland Commerce,” by Mr. 
Archer B. Hurlbert; “The American Spirit in Education,” by 
Mr. Edwin E. Slosson; “‘The Armies of Labor” and “‘The Boss 
and the Machine,” by Professor Samuel P. Orth; “‘The Masters of 
Capital,” by Mr. John Moody. Chronologically, the last volume 
deals with “‘Woodrow Wilson and the Great War’’; but there are 
also volumes on the Canadian Dominion to-day and the Hispanic 
nations to the south of us. 
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I would not pass over without some mention, however brief, 
of Professor Bliss Perry’s “The American Spirit in Literature.” 
It furnishes an excellent story of the course of our writers from 
Winthrop, Bradford, Roger Williams, Cotton Mather, and the rest 
who wrote annals or sermons and political tracts during the first 
and second generations of English settlement. Mr. Perry has a 
just sense of proportion and never exaggerates the worth of a group 
or an individual. He possesses, also, a most sympathetic nature 
which makes it his duty to see and report the best in every author 
or book. If he had lived in an earlier age he would have deserved 
the title of the “‘amiable Doctor,”” and would have held sweet 
converse with the “‘seraphic Doctor.” Our age has been fed so 
much on criticism of robust vein and sharp edge that we may some- 
times be misled into mistaking Mr. Perry’s chronic kindliness— 
which extends even to vers libristes—for too easy complaisance; 
but many readers on reviewing his volume will probably admit 
the rightness of most of his verdicts and his prevailing sanity. 
Read his brief on Jonathan Edwards, for instance, or on Henry 
James, and reflect how much talent is implied in the ability to 
crystallize criticism of this sort. 

I have said enough to indicate that, judging by the volumes 
which have come into my hands, the “‘Chronicles of America”’ 
series is a work of great excellence. It takes a place of its own. 
It is meant to be read, and it is most readable. This I regard as 
a prime virtue. We have passed beyond the bleak and juiceless 
period when teachers of history in our colleges declared that inter- 
esting and readable history must be bad history. They could not 
write themselves, and so they disparaged all who could. To make 
their historical monographs resemble as clearly as possible reports 
of experts in electrolysis, kinetics, or gasteropody was their aim. 
But these doctrinaires have either become extinct or have fallen 
on silence. Nearly everybody admits now that, since speech is 
given to man to convey thoughts, and since the more clearly he 
can convey his thoughts the more surely he can communicate 
with his fellowmen, it is silly not to strive for the best form of ex- 
pression. One hears, of course, of an occasional survivor of the 
Dark Age who tells his pupils, “‘Style be damned”; but so there 
are survivors of the Stone Age among the tame Indians. 

To say that this series excels in readableness is, therefore, to 
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praise it. Remarkable, also, is the narrative quality which runs 
through it. The editor and authors tacitly recognize the telling 
of the story as a duty they must not shun. Such a chapter as 
that in which Mr. William Wood describes Drake’s defeat of the 
Armada is almost flawless. 

Another point which must be noticed is the increasing attention 
paid to persons. Nearly every writer draws portraits of the chief 
actors in his field. Professor Munro conjures up the figures of 
Champlain, Frontenac, Laval, and LaSalle in recognizable features; 
so Mr. Becker resuscitates the Revolutionary celebrities, and Miss 
Johnston the notables of the old South. The time is passed when 
professors of history proclaim that great men do not count, that 
even Napoleon is a “negligible quantity.” In this respect, also, 
we may regard the “Chronicles”’ as symptomatic. 

By these, and other signs, can we not discern an advance in the 
ideal and practice of historical writing in America? Forty years 
ago “‘The Narrative and Critical History,” edited by Justin 
Winsor, embodied the ideals and skill of the men at that time. 
Anyone could acquire reputation as a historian merely by writing 
a criticism of the material relating to a topic. Mr. Winsor him- 
self did much for the study of history over here, but when he wrote 
he touched no subject which he did not desiccate. The series now 
issued by Professor Allen Johnson happily testifies that desicca- 
tion is no longer regarded as the highest achievement of American 
writers of history. 


Cambridge. 


Witi1aM Roscor THAYER. 


A TEXT OF LIBERALISM 


Ireland: a Study in Nationalism, by Francis Hackett, $2.00, B. W. 

Huebsch, New York, 1918. 

Even the most optimistic of men has to-day some sense of the 
tragedy of Ireland. Here is an able and generous-minded nation 
which seems, almost deliberately, to have stood aside from the 
vast conflict that has shaken the world. The average man finds 
it difficult to acquit Ireland of a selfish parochialism. He is 
baffled and bewildered by the complexity involved in its apart- 
ness from the main currents of English civilization. The great 
virtue of Mr. Hackett’s book is that it is addressed to the analysis 
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of this fundamental issue. It is the kind of book that it is wisest 
to read not once only. The careful reader will discover in it 
something more than a brilliant discussion of the Irish question. 
Mr. Hackett’s attitude is embedded in a judicious and complete 
philosophy of government. His volume is a handbook for the 
administrator who is anxious to understand why the strands of 
nationality cannot be woven into the simple web his pattern 
demands. Two or three Frenchmen and a stray Englishman 
have written bigger and ampler books on Ireland. No one in 
recent years has written a volume that is at once so eloquent and 
so Wise. 

The starting point of Mr. Hackett’s book is the demonstration 
that the Irishman is not an Englishman. That, indeed, is for 
him a fundamental hypothesis; for the denial of it has been the 
foundation of the Dublin Castle system. What, therefore, he 
aims at showing is that even attempts to deal with the accusations 
of the Irish against English misgovernment do not go to the root 
of the matter. The fact is that Ireland is a nation; and there is 
no way to deal with the claims of nationality except to respect 
them. The English fashion has been to ignore them and to de- 
clare Ireland an integral part of the British Empire. That has 
involved neglect of Irish culture, disregard of Irish prestige, sub- 
ordination of Irish economic interests to those of Great Britain. 
Much of it, at least in the last half century, has been less delibera- 
ate malevolence than stupid misunderstanding. It requires a 
political butterfly like Mr. Balfour rather than an administrative 
genius like Cromwell to believe that a Congested Districts Board 
will be thankfully accepted as an efficient substitute for a Parlia- 
ment at Dublin. I do not see that any rational mind can doubt 
that Mr. Hackett here makes out his case. It is, in brief, the 
simple but still vital argument that good government does not 
excuse the absence of self-government; and Ireland has yet to 
enjoy the benefit of good government. 

There is, of course, Ulster; and the answer to that problem is 
of the essence of Mr. Hackett’s book. Broadly speaking, I think, 
his answer is the answer returned by the North to the Confederacy 
in 1861. Ireland nationally, economically, administratively is an 
obvious unit. The rest of Ireland cannot spare Ulster, any more 


than the United States could afford to lose the Cotton Belt. 
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Ulster is offered religious safeguards; she is offered what amounts 
to economic control; she would, in all probability, secure politica] 
predominance. What, then, is the secret of her recalcitrance? 
As Mr. Hackett sees it, the explanation is in part the malevolence 
of history, and in part economic selfishness. A class that has 
been dominant for three hundred years has no eager desire to share 
its power with what it has been taught is a subject and inferior race. 
The barrier between Ulster and the South is, for the most part, a 
barrier of social and religious prejudice deliberately exploited for 
malevolent ends. It is not a barrier of the common people. It 
is, as Mr. Hackett emphasizes, a barrier between Lord London- 
derry, on the one hand, and the humble farmers of the South, 
on the other. It can be broken only by Home Rule; for Ulster 
needs to be taught the lesson of co-operation. Only by Irish 
self-government can Ulster learn this. 

But Ireland is uneducated and superstitious. It has been un- 
governable in the past. What hope is there for civilization in 
entrusting such a people with power? Few things are more ad- 
mirable in Mr. Hackett’s book than his answer to this question. 
He shows how, deprived of political power, an alien church forced 
upon her, Ireland was driven into an affection for the Roman 
Catholic religion that was in large part artificial because it was 
in large part no more than a compensation. There is a reality 
about the control of Rome that Mr. Hackett does not seek to deny; 
but he urges, I think with truth, that the only means of destroying 
that control is by the gift of freedom. Rome interfered with 
Parnell and she was beaten; and the secret of her power is that the 
choice lies between her and Dublin Castle. Nor do we know what 
may be the possibilities of education. This is the first generation 
in which Ireland has known an adequate university system. 
Secondary and technical instruction have still, in a real sense, 
to be built. What Ireland can offer to civilization no man dare 
prophesy until these possibilities have been exhausted. 

Mr. Hackett dismisses lightly the charge that the Irish are 
incapable of self-government. There can be no question but 
that he is right. There is no nation in the world against which 
the accusation has not been made. It means, in hard fact, no 
more than the assertion that the Irish are too proud to be a sub- 
jeet people and too powerless, without English generosity, to 
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become once more free. If the policy of England has not, after 
three hundred years, resulted in contentment, there is obviously 
little to be said for that policy. Every Unionist Viceroy and 
every Unionist Irish Secretary for the last generation has seen the 
utter futility of the present régime. Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Gladstone ran a ludicrous race for conversion to Home Rule; and 
it was only the latter’s swiftness which made English conservatism 
against repeal. Mr. Hackett, I think, could claim with truth that 
the delay in remedying an obvious wrong can in large part be 
traced to that fatal maxim of the party system that it is the duty 
of an opposition to oppose. 

There is only one aspect of his problem that Mr. Hackett treats 
without the sympathetic consideration that he in general accords 
to the arguments of his opponents. He does not, I think, under- 
stand the British Empire. For him to talk of Ireland’s place in 
the Empire is to offer it kinship with gigantic robbers like Cecil 
Rhodes or half-baked politicians like the lesser Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Undoubtedly there is something of justification for such 
repugnance. It is difficult to feel the splendor of an imperial 
England in the mean perspective of the South African war. It is 
impossible to dream of a liberal imperialism in the Seven Dials 
Road. But there is an England which gave self-government to 
Canada and South Africa after two of the great crises in English 
history. There is the imperialism of Dilke and Lord Morley as 
well as the shoddy brass and gilt of Chamberlain and Lord Curzon. 
It is the possibilities of this form of liberalism that Mr. Hackett 
unduly minimizes. Yet it is from Lord Morley that he has 
learned some of the wisest lessons he would himself teach. Irish 
history inevitably teaches Irishmen to be suspicious; and there 
is much to be said for the remark that every governmental gift- 
horse comes from Troy. But even a subject race must learn 
generosity, and England will not trust Ireland until there is a 
mutual confidence. An outsider may perhaps remark here that 
it is above all from an Irishman that one expects the kind of 
splendid gesture from which a new era may derive. 

In the next edition I hope greatly that Mr. Hackett will give 
the sources of his quotations; some of them have a value beyond 
their immediate atmosphere. It would be desirable also if some 
of the allusions were made less immediately contemporaneous. 
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This is a book that has an importance far beyond the present 
stage of Irish history, and nothing that disfigures it can be per- 
mitted. It goes on the shelf with a half dozen books that are, 
like Morley’s “Cobden,” the texts of liberalism. I do not think 
they will resent its company. 


Haro.tp J. Lasx. 
Harvard University. 


A BOOK OF POETS 


The Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century, by William 
Iyon Phelps, $1.50, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1918. 
Very likely it takes two sides to keep an idol going. In poetry 

one side is the poet; the other side keeps the fires burning and 
the incense rising and prayers said, and the devotees in a state of 
excitement. Professor Phelps’s book moves round and round 
his objects of delight and inspiration. He is filled with the gen- 
erous love of life and beauty that makes poetry a need. One is 
tempted to the certainty that this critic himself has never tried 
to write a book of poems. One feels that he must never have been 
an aspirant towards poetic fame, so great is the freedom of his 
praise and blame, so free from all the stale jealousy and careful 
fault-finding that often pass for discerning criticism. He is 
carried through the reading of all these reams of verse, volume on 
volume, pocket vademecums and tomes of collected works that 
need a lectern to support them, little white dove-like booklets 
and flaring futuristic bindings, he is swept along through them, 
by a lusty, generous enthusiasm for the cause, very much as many 
a critic who has failed in his own aspirations is carried along by 
malice and the nose for faults. Among college critics, men in 
Professor Phelps’s own field, there is now and then a man of this 
sort, who has this rancorous élan, the sole fire of art left in his 
withered bosom. If he cannot create, he can at least kill. Though 
that is not so certain as might be thought—the critic that can 
kill is apt to be the one that can create. He can point another 
way; he swings a living sword. 

“The Advance of English Poetry” is a title that might mis- 
lead. It would imply some sort of approach along one steadily 
thought-out line of development. The book is rather a series of 
essays, on individuals most often, sometimes individuals telescoped 
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into each other. The only real connecting link is the personality 
of the writer. He seems to be presiding not, like some critics, at 
a wake, but at a fine big-hearted party, God’s plenty abounding, 
where he shakes hands with one friend after another, and does 
not invite anyone to whom he could not at least give a hand. He 
begins with Hardy and Thompson and Kipling and runs along 
through Alfred Noyes and Masefield, Rupert Brooke, and the 
Irish poets, to the Americans of William Vaughn Moody’s gen- 
eration, through Vachel Lindsay, Robert Frost, Amy Lowell, 
Edgar Lee Masters, and others, to conclude with a little talk on 
the group of poets that have come out of Yale. The most con- 
spicuous absences in the face of so many pleasantly surprising 
admissions, are in my opinion Robert Bridges among the English, 
who can scarcely be shown the door, as he is by Professor Phelps; 
and, among the Americans, Madison Cawein. Certainly the 
‘“‘Summer”’—not to speak of other poems—in the London edition, 
selected by Mr. Edmund Gosse, with its— 


Come to the forest or the treeless meadows 

Deep with their hay or grain; 

Come where the hills lift high their throne of shadows, 
Where tawny orchards reign. 

Come where the reapers whet the scythe; 

Where golden sheaves are heaped; where berriers blythe, 
With willow basket and with pail, 

Swarm knoll and plain; 

Where flowers freckle every vale, 

And beauty goes with hands of berry stain— 


certainly that is superior to many of the pieces cited or even quo- 
ted by Professor Phelps. And Josephine Preston Peabody’s “The 
Little Road Says Go” would, if the public be trusted, seem to 
surpass a number of the pieces mentioned. But in general, Pro- 
fessor Phelps adopts the good habit of leaving out of the discus- 
sion people that he cares nothing about. He mentions them with 
due care and then, as in the case of Lascelles Abercrombie, says 
that he prefers to leave their “work to the criticism of those who 
enjoy reading it.” In the case of modest newcomers this is just 
as well. Why roast them? There can be small profit for any- 
one in this kind of knocking on the head. In the case of vividly 
observed and of established reputations there may at least be 
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autobiographical items of interest with regard to the critic, or 
the illumination of principles by a fixed light. One’s response to 
Milton is almost as much of a personal record as one’s response to 
a sunset. 

Professor Phelps’s book pumps with enthusiasm. It is not 
that he sets up a rhapsody over every poet, like a starved male 
spinster or a fetching Chautauquan. But in his enthusiasm for 
life and beauty, and for free and hearty and gentle ways, he satis- 
fies in his own fashion the rather odd longing for criticism that 
pursues most people. They have the instinct for thinking whether 
or not they have the power. They wish to be furnished with 
thoughts about things. They are willing to sell out their full 
hearts, their delights, their tears, and their consolations for a 
face-value opinion. A book makes them laugh and weep; but 
they wish for an opinion (is it good or not?) exactly as they give 
up their natural comforts and whimsies for fashions and lines 
and decorative arrangements. A part of it is by way of fine 
aspiration—that is one thing. But the soul has also its snob- 
bishness. Professor Phelps serves opinion-seekers at this point 
by telling them not what to think but what to do, where to go 
for their hungry selves, for delight and refreshment and beauty. 
In this sense his work is popular rather than scholarly. The 
public would care little, of course, whether it were scholarly or 
not. 

For many of his academic critics—the flimsier heavyweights 
—Professor Phelps could manage that scholarly effect that they 
take refuge in by pulling a long face about things and by a plague 
of drouthy and often perfunctory references. ‘Unscholarly” is 
as easy an accusation for many of our college critics as it would 
have been for a mummy in Egypt to say of Anthony that he was 
vital enough but lacked ingredients. Cloves and bitumen in a 
dried skin! “The Advance of English Poetry” makes no claim to 
scholarship in any sense except perhaps whatever fruits of judg- 
ment may come from the long practice of reading poetry con amore 
or be bestowed by a studious past. The author works always, 
too, not so much with a smart newness but rather with a kind of 
correctness of feeling. He even resists the charms of mauling 
the Victorians. To my mind he is usually too kind to Tennyson 
and Browning, though that may be the very thing that saves him 
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from a too great seduction in the mere mention unadorned of 
sweat, lust, and ash-barrels. The information about the poets 
themselves, as it appears along with the critical comment on their 
work, is welcome. And like Mr. Davies, his Welsh poet, Pro- 
fessor Phelps “‘sometimes varies this life by singing hymns in the 
street”; little discourses, almost naively scattered among the 
pages, on dead fish and overset fruitbaskets in pictures, on pes- 
simism, cynicism, or the Irish. 

Professor Phelps’s method manages two things without doubt. 
One is that it makes entertaining, sometimes quite absorbing 
reading. The other is that it builds up little portraits of his peo- 
ple into what Mr. Berenson would call tactile values. They take 
shape, they have the sense of the three dimensions. The least 
adequate treatment is that of Francis Thompson, whose method 
jars with Professor Phelps’s method. But the pages on Vachel 
Lindsay—except for the remarks on the “Handy Guide for Beg- 
gars,” where the critic’s “vigor, vivacity, and contagious good 
humor” miss badly the balladry and strange quaint-heartedness 
of the writing itself—are keen and brotherly and stirring—a blunt 
subtlety. And he adds: 


Mr. Lindsay is true to the oldest traditions of poetry in his successful 
attempts to make his verses ring and sing. He is both antique and 
antic. But he is absolutely contemporary, “modern,” “new,” in his 
fearlessness. He has this in common with the practicers of free verse, 
with the imagists, with the futurists; he is not in the least afraid of 
seeming ridiculous. There can be no progress in art until artists over- 
come wholly this blighting fear. It is the lone individual with his name 
stamped all over him, charging into the safely anonymous mass; but 
that way lies the Advance. 


Professor Phelps does proper justice to Amy Lowell’s “ Patterns” 
—in my opinion her finest achievement, conceived with distin- 
guished unity and with style, as painters use the word—and takes 
up her work with zest. And of Masefield he says, “Every poem 
that he has written reveals two things: a knowledge of the harsh- 
ness of life, with a nature of extraordinary purity, delicacy, and 
grace.” The criticism of Masefield is the best work in the book; 
it has fine, broad perception, tenderness, and security. 


StarK YOUNG. 
Amherst College. 
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INTERPRETING SPENSER 


Edmund Spenser, by Herbert Ellsworth Cory, $3.50, University of 

California Press, Berkeley, 1917. 

The impatience which the public sometimes feels for critical 
“studies” of great artists is certainly without justification in the 
case of Spenser. The most quintessentially poetic of great mod- 
ern poets, he seems naturally the one whose introduction to the 
average reader most calls for prose interpretation. It happens 
that no English writer comparable in importance has recently 
received so little in the way of formal appreciation. None, on 
the other hand, has been the subject of more important new dis- 
coveries: since the year 1900 less that is significant has been 
learned about Tennyson or Browning than about Spenser. It 
has thus grown evident that pressing need exists for a thorough 
analysis of Spenser’s life and works, which should co-ordinate the 
results of special recent investigations by such scholars as Fletcher, 
Greenlaw, Long, and Padelford, and should check their conclu- 
sions regarding individual passages by a judicial review of the 
whole corpus of Spenser’s writings. 

By its title and its bulk Professor Cory’s volume promises 
much, and it cannot but arouse pleasurable anticipations in a 
reviewer who has no personal Spenserian axe to grind. It must 
be confessed, however, that this handsome book leaves the need 
for a general study of Spenser about where it was before, save in 
a single respect. As regards documentation the work deserves 
praise. The author has read broadly, and the student who will 
run over every page and every footnote for the purpose of collect- 
ing his casual references will at the end have a valuable Spenserian 
bibliography. The total absence of index, list of titles, or ana- 
lytical table of contents makes the book itself useless as a work 
of reference. 

I cannot find that Professor Cory offers any new point to our 
knowledge of Spenser or makes any real effort to reach a decision 
where recent critics are at variance. His attitude towards con- 
temporary scholars is marked by a facile tolerance which hardly 
distinguishes their most successful contributions from those that 
are worthless, and, however amiable, seems incompatible with an 
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ardent search after truth. Near the start he announces: “I am 
forbidden by my critical method to join any school in this esti- 
mate of Spenser.” In a footnote referring to “The Shepherd’s 
Calendar” he remarks very properly: “Genuine difficulties with 
some of Professor Greenlaw’s interpretations have been raised by 
Dr. Percy W. Long,” yet he adds without tarrying: “But none 
of them seems to me sufficiently conclusive to affect my discus- 
sion here or elsewhere.”” A few pages later he finds Dr. Higginson 
and Professor Greenlaw at issue, and again pours oil upon the 
troubled waters: “I am no partisan. The views of both men are 
sufficiently harmonious with my own discoveries and convictions 
to make possible a triple alliance with few dangers of a schism of 
long duration.”” Later he finds himself on the edge of a famous 
debating ground, and explains: “It would be out of proportion to 
enter here or elsewhere at length into the question of Spenser’s 
‘lost works.’”’ Throughout the book it is hard to abstain from 
pressing two charges against Professor Cory: first, of consistently 
“nussy-footing”’ the very difficulties to which students of Spenser 
have reason to expect him to give his most honest efforts, and 
which such loyal contestants as Mr. Greenlaw and Mr. Long 
would doubtless least of all agree to have fobbed off with compro- 
mise; second, of surrendering the critical point of view in order 
to enroll himself with the chief recent writers on Spenser in a kind 
of new “Areopagus”’—a close hierarchy with common proprietary 
rights to whatever has lately been discovered concerning the poet. 
Professor Cory’s articles regarding Spenser’s influence on sub- 
sequent writers are well known and have been revised to form 
the last hundred pages of his present book, but nothing published 
by him appears to call for the frequent. references to himself as 
one of the very original group of American scholars who have in 
the last ten years been rewriting the life of the poet. 

On the whole, this book hardly justifies itself either as a vehicle 
of new information or as a criticism of the discoveries of others. 
In two particular ways undue demands upon the reader’s pa- 
tience are made: by excessive quotation of extracts and by con- 
stant exploiting of the critic’s political and economic views, which 
are violently anti-nationalistic, anti-aesthetic, and, I think, un- 
Spenserian. The two chapters that discuss the first six books of 
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“The Fairy Queen” quote nearly four hundred stanzas of the 
work—about ten per cent of the whole. This would be an extray- 
agance in any case; viewed as a means of introducing the reader 
to the dulcet continuity of Spenser’s narrative such intercalation 
of detached fragments, usually in batches of from four to ten 
stanzas, seems ideally bad. 

The author’s treatment of “The Fairy Queen” is warped by a 
theory ill-supported by the evidence of the poem. Professor 
Cory argues that Spenser’s purpose was to write an allegorical 
“epic of the future,” that this purpose was defeated by Leicester’s 
death, that the first two books are for that reason superior in 
structure to the rest, that the poet’s sorrow rose “‘to a crescendo 
of bitterness through the last three books,” but that the cantos 
on mutability in the seventh show Spenser’s “superb reconquest 
of faith.” The consequence of these hypotheses is that Books 
II-VI fare very ill at the critic’s hand. Book V he contemns 
for its spirit of national fervor, the very spirit which so par- 
ticularly endears it to most lovers of Elizabethan England. 
The idealistic passages in Book VI he arraigns as “more 
apart from life” than those of the first three, and he asserts 
that the serene passages there “are but episodes.” The attack 
upon Book [II is more wanton. Few more unfeeling things, 
I think, have been said by a professed student of Spenser than 
Professor Cory’s dicta that “‘Britomart, the heroine of Book 
III, has no quest comparable to St. George’s or Guyon’s. She 
merely seeks her lover”; that Florimel is “‘a mere imitation of 
Ariosto’s Angelica . . . pallid and saccharine”; and that 
“*at almost every one of her entrances Florimel rends the woof of 
the poem like a circus-rider tearing through a paper hoop and to 
about as little purpose.” 

In general, Professor Cory appears to make rather too much of 
Leicester’s influence upon Spenser and too little of Raleigh’s. 
Particularly regrettable is his failure to take any notice of Dr. 
Jessie M. Lyons’s conclusive paper on PRaleigh’s connection with 
““Muiopotmos.” 

TuckER Brooke. 


Yale University. 
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AGGRESSIVE JAPAN 
Japan in World Politics, by K. K. Kawakami, $1.50, Macmillan 
Co., New York. Japan Day by Day, by Edward S. Morse, $8.00, 

2 vols., Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 1917-1918. 

Mr. Kawakami’s book seeks to explain the issues and aims of 
Japan’s foreign policy. Most of the chapters were originally 
published in leading American periodicals as timely contribu- 
tions on the several phases of Japan’s foreign policy which 
arrested attention especially in America. Since all relate to 
fundamental issues on which the author has mature views, they 
combine fairly well into a book. Yet there is no continuous 
unfolding of Japan’s foreign policy, since the several chapters 
have specific explanatory aims. Much space is used to refute 
(effectively) charges that Japan was preparing for war against 
America and that she has “designs” on Mexico and other 
charges. 

The “guiding factor”’ of Japan’s foreign policy, Mr. Kawakami 
writes, is the “instinct of self-preservation, engendered by the 
terror struck into Japanese hearts by the Black Ships (Perry’s) 
and all that came in their train.” Her every move “has been 
animated by the instinctive feeling that the status of her small 
archipelago, overcrowded, yet endowed with scant resources, 
was menaced both from within and from without.” The way of 
self-preservation, of avoiding the twofold menace, lies in her 
“solution of the Chinese question.” ‘‘For her place in world 
politics primarily lies in the moulding of Asia’s destiny, though 
not actuated from any motives of empire building.” 

The menace from within arises from the rapid growth of her 
population overcrowding a country which is pitiably meagre in 
area and resources. Since Japanese immigrants and Japanese 
enterprises are excluded from accessible territory under Caucasian 
control, Japan’s problem is to dispose of her increasing numbers 
and to feed them. Such considerations lead to the conclusion 
that “a programme to establish permanent peace with justice 
should contain one of two propositions, namely, a more equitable 
distribution of territory, or the removal of the exclusive policy 
adopted by Western colonial powers against Asiatic peoples.” 
Yet Japan “will certainly endeavor to solve her difficult problem 
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of surplus population without submitting to her Western friends 
any such radical plan.” “She will utilize the territories already 
under her control,”’ and “she will follow the footsteps of England 
and strive to convert herself into a great commercial nation.” 

Japan’s menace from without arose from the aggressive policy 
of the leading Western Powers—‘‘actuated by sheer lust for 
territory”’—particularly against China and Korea. Her own 
experience with those powers and her observation of their actions 
in China convinced Japan that, once established in China or 
Korea, they would endanger her existence. Furthermore, the 
partition of China among them would forestall Japan in her plan 
of solving her problem of surplus population by becoming a great 
commercial nation, since it is “but natural that she should make 
supreme efforts to become a dominant economic factor in China” 
by creating there a vast market for her merchandise. 

Upon this basis, Japan’s foreign policy is interpreted. Five 
chapters exclusively concern her relations with America. 
“Broadly speaking there are three problems which threaten the 
friendship between Japan and the United States,” namely, the 
immigration question, anti-Japanese agitation or legislation on 
the Pacific Coast, and the Chinese question. Concerning them, 
the author believes that “America will not hesitate to go to war 
if Japan insists upon free immigration, or upon the immediate 
removal of the ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement.’” “Japan will resist, if 
need be, even at the point of the sword any American attempt to 
interfere with what she considers to be her justifiable activities 
in China.” Japan would not fight for unrestricted emigration, 
nor the United States on account of the “open door” doctrine, 
“especially when Japan has done and will do nothing to hurt 
American interests in the Far East.” Anti-Japanese agitation 
or legislation on the Pacific Coast is an issue distinct from immi- 
gration, in that it concerns the rights of Japanese who are already 
lawfully in America. “Rightly or wrongly, Japan thinks that 
inasmuch as she has shown herself conciliatory and accommo- 
dating in the matter of immigration, it should be the duty of 
the authorities and leaders at Washington to make at least honest 
efforts to extend citizenship to the Japanese now here, and thus 
shield them from the whimsical legislation of the various States.” 
Failing in this, “the time may eventually come when the situa- 
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tion will assume a most critical aspect.” ‘The crux of the Jap- 
anese question to-day is that of naturalization.” Japan does not 
covet the Philippines, but wants there only economic privileges 
such as she has enjoyed equally with all nations. 

Japan’s early policy in China was one of aloofness and friend- 
ship. Encroachment by European powers made this policy 
untenable, and “Japan had to play the game as Europe played 
it.” When Russia flaunted Hay’s “open door’’ policy, Japan 
vainly sought practical support of it from Germany, England, 
even the United States. Then she made her first alliance with 
Great Britain and single-handed fought Russia. Though the 
war cost her a hundred thousand lives and a billion dollars, it 
was indecisive. Russia promptly resumed her policy of encroach- 
ment on China. Japan, hopelessly foredoomed to failure in any 
further contest of might with Russia, then resorted to a twofold 
policy which has been misconceived abroad. She sought to 
develop her enterprises in Manchuria, and to cultivate friendly 
agreement with Russia. 

With regard to Japan’s policy in Manchuria, Mr. Kawakami 
finds American criticisms “strangely unsympathetic.”’ Yet he is 
not less severe in characterizing “Japanese blunders in China,” 
particularly her adoption of the “bullying diplomacy”’ in pre- 
senting the “twenty-one demands” of 1915. It was, however, 
merely a wrong method to achieve what he considers Japan’s 
legitimate “desire to become the dominant factor in the moulding 
of China’s destiny.” 

Three chapters concern America and Anglo-Japanese, German- 
Japanese, and Russo-Japanese relations respectively, and seek to 
explain Japan’s interest in connection with the probable group- 
ing of the powers after the World War. The conclusion is that 
Japan must maintain friendly agreement with Russia. Such is 
the significance of the convention of 1916 between them, whereby 
each agrees not to “become a party to any arrangement or politi- 
cal combination” directed against the other, and to “act in con- 
cert on the measures to be taken” in case the territorial rights or 
special interests in the Far East of either is menaced. “The imme- 
diate occasion for and the real objective of the alliance is Ger- 
many.” 

The good faith of the author is beyond question. Much of 
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his statement and reasoning, especially in refutation of various 
charges raised against Japan, is conclusive. Yet certain state- 
ments or implications are open to challenge, since it might be- 
come not less fateful for Japan than it has proved for Germany 
that she should seek to enforce “‘even at the point of the sword” 
her own conceptions of what her self-defense and vital interests 
require. 

The entire trend of the fourth chapter, which is basic in the 
author’s view of justified Japanese policy, is misleading. From 
inaccurate statements concerning the apportionment of the 
earth’s area between Caucasian and Asiatic peoples, the mis- 
leading conclusions are derived that “Asiatic nations are, by this 
process of expropriation, deprived of the opportunity to utilize 
the vast resources lying at their very doors,” and that “the Asiatic 
nations not only cannot find any oversea territory available for 
colonization, but have had to offer their own lands upon the altar 
of Western ambition.”” Since in the same context it is admitted 
that “natives of Asia are permitted to continue their habitation 
in India, Cochin-China, Siberia, and other Asiatic territories 
which have passed under the European scepter,” the author pre- 
sumably means that Japan (not “Asiatic nations”) is unjustly 
precluded from utilizing the resources and colonizing the lands 
of other Asiatic nations—a very different proposition. Further- 
more, the alleged injustice is aggravated because “‘Caucasian 
nations are always on the alert to exclude outside enterprises, 
and especially those of non-Caucasian peoples, from the terri- 
tories they control” —a statement not wholly false, yet including 
much more than the whole truth. Similarly, the ultimate con- 
clusion is that “the great powers of the West have accumulated 
more land than they should rightly own,” “the injustice”’ of 
which might be mitigated “if they were to recognize the princi- 
ple of unhindered immigration and of unrestricted enterprise’’—a 
thesis which can be maintained only by might or by juristic prin- 
ciples not hitherto practised. Here apparently the “social re- 
former” in the author unconsciously speaks. 

Concerning the “cardinal point on which Japan’s policy 
hinges,” namely, “her desire to become the dominant factor in 
the moulding of China’s destiny,” the reasoning seems mislead- 
ing. It is seemingly implied that this is an incontrovertible 
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right of Japan, that it is essentially a policy for Japan similar to 
the American Monroe Doctrine, that Americans are inconsistent 
and unfair in questioning any application of that policy which 
Japan undertakes. The Monroe Doctrine and the phrase “Amer- 
ica for Americans” simply deny to outsiders the privilege of col- 
onization or such forms of enterprise as encroach on the sover- 
eignty or territorial integrity of the several American peoples. 
T hey do not mean that the United States desires to become “the 
dominant factor in moulding the destiny” of other American 
peoples, nor do they claim all America for the people of the United 
States. Yet Mr. Kawakami’s “Super-Monroe doctrine” and 
“Asia for the Asiatics”’ seem to imply Asia for the Japanese. If, 
however, he pleads for a real Japanese analogue to the Monroe 
Doctrine, Japan has American recognition of it in the recent 
Lansing-Ishii agreement. 

Three omissions are notable: namely, citation of sources, index, 
and an appendix containing important documents, such as the 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement,” which, frequently mentioned, is no- 
where given. 

Mr. Kawakami’s book bears throughout evidence of sincerity, 
high-minded devotion to truth and justice, utmost good will 
towards America, earnest desire to be fair to America as to Japan 
and to promote worthy friendship between them. These quali- 
ties add much to the interest and persuasiveness of the work. 
No brief account can do it justice. It merits wide reading, and 
cannot fail of its laudable aim to promote mutual understanding 
between two nations that have been, and should remain, the 
closest friends. 

Mr. Morse’s work is a journal of his experiences, observations, 
and comments as recorded day by day during two periods of 
residence in Japan. It is rather unique in that it is profusely 
illustrated with 777 sketches from the author’s journal, which, 
though originally made under difficulties, reproduce with fidelity 
and in a way not otherwise possible the characteristics to be 
emphasized. 

The author went to Japan in order to study Brachiopods in 
the Japanese seas, became Professor of Zodlogy at the Imperial 
University in Tokyo, made many trips into parts of the country 
where the old customs still survived. With the eyes of a trained 
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observer, he saw innumerable strange things—plants, animals, 
landscapes, architecture, art objects, tools, utensils, articles of 
dress, manners, fashions, modes of life, processes in agriculture, 
industry, and art. He had countless experiences such as Ameri- 
cans and Europeans meet with only in Japan. All of these en- 
tered his journal, recorded in word and sketch. In the same 
order, they now re-appear as characteristic, faithful, and vivid 
pictures of much that is obsolete. Many discerning and sug- 
gestive comments enrich and vitalize the text. How numerous 
and varied are the topics presented in the two volumes may be 
inferred from the fact that the closely printed, double column 
index covers more than fourteen pages. The style is informal, 
but clear. This combination of qualities makes the volumes 
easy to read, interesting and accurately informing about the 
everyday affairs of Japanese life as they existed in the ’eighties. 
The work is an attractive product from the Riverside Press: 
thick paper, large and distinct type, wide margins and dainty 
binding. 
E. H. Vickers. 
West Virginia University. 





